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VISITORS TO THE SEASIDE, A LLER 
summer sun and dust, will find a uate om to the 
_ ROWLANDS’ EKALyvor 

both cooling and refreshing to the f : 
heat and irritability of the skin, oreilicuine ruption, ay at 


tan, and discoloration, and prod a a 
delicacy of complexion, Prite 4¢, 84, and Ba a 








The heat of summer also frequent} icates 
to the hair and a tendency to fall off, which may be ol 
’ y 


obviated by the use of 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
An Invigorator and BEAUTIFIER of the HAIR beyond all precedent, 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the Teeth a » 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the’ baa” th 
pleasing fragrance. Price 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, : 


*,* Ask for **ROWLANDS’” Articles, 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


GLENFIELD STARCH,@ 


Exclusively used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL 
FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
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Respectiully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY oF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal preferene, 


FOR LADIES’ USE. 


For fine, neat writing, especially on thick and highlv-finished papers, 
Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-ring Pornts. 


FOR GENERAL USE. 
Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168,604. In Fine Pornts. 


FOR BOLD FREE WRITING. 
Nos, 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Meprum Pornrts. 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. ; . 
FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 


The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263, In Mgprum and Broap Potnts, 


FOR GENERAL WRITING. 


No. 263. In Exrra-rrnx and Five Ponts. No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Finx Pornts. Small Barrel, No. 840. The Autograph Pen, 


FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No, 382. 
9 Four-hole nm No. 202. 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
» » With Bead, No. 404. 
Smail Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 403, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, . 
At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
_ 9i, John Street, New York; 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depét, 37, Gracechureh Street, E.C. 
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NOTICE. 
This day, at all Libraries, in 3 Vols., 


WHO IS THE HEI RB? 


By Mortrmer COLLins. 
Reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine. 


On September 10, pgepetren in 3 Vols., 
DAVID CHANTRE Y. 


By W. R. Wiis, Author of “‘ The Wife’s Evidence,” ‘‘ Notice to Quit,’ ’&c. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar. 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


MESSRS. G. ROWNEY & 60. 


Call the attention of the Public to their 
NEW SYSTEM OF GRINDING COLOURS BY MACHINERY 


which enables them to supply Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water, or Powder, perfectly fino 
same prices as hitherto charged for Colours less finely ground. ; 
Messrs. G. R. & Co. feel assured the OIL COLOURS ground by their improyed »; 
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will be found to be finer, brighter, less oily, and to dry quicker than any others at presen 


manufactured ; and that their WATER COLOURS, prepared by the same process, will p>); 

to be finer, brighter, and to float more evenly without granulation than any other Colours 

present manufactured. “7 
They therefore solicit a trial in full confidence of giving satisfaction, 





Testimonials from Members and Associate Members of the Royal Academy ani 
Society of Water-colour Painters. 


GENTLEMEN,—As far as I have yet had the opportunity of trying the Colours you have done me the fay): 
of sending me, I am of opinion that they afford a very satisfactory proof of the advantage of your new sym 
of Grinding Colours by Machinery. All painters must agree that the qualities of depth and brilliancy in Cilyy. 
are greatly enhanced by good and sufficient grinding. 

Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. Your most obedient servant, CHAS. LANDSEER, 2.4. 


Mr. E. M. Warp, R.A., has tried the Colours ground by machinery sent to him by Messrs. Rowney, ani): 
much pleasure in expressing his entire approbation of the quality of them in every respect: the Indian Rol, 
other Colours, generally coarse under the ordinary grinding, seem to him to have more especially beue‘itai 


the process. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have tried those Colours you kindly sent me, and beg to state that I find them ev, 
both in brilliancy and working, which proves the truth of your statement—that they are manufacturel 1. 


very superior manner. 
To Messrs. Rowney. I remain your obliged servant, ABRAHAM COOPER, 2... 


GENTLEMEN,—I am really much obliged by the receipt of a packet of Colours which you so kindly +s 
me on Friday last. I have tried them, and can conscientiously express my entire satisfaction with them. 1 
exccllence of the grinding is beyond all praise, for the fact is certain that, without extreme grinding, the va’ 
of overy and any Colour is not brought out; to say nothing of the impossibility of painting any thing ry uray 
tinish with ill-ground Colours. —_ 

Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. Iam, Gentlemen, truly yours, H. LEWIS, RB... 


GENTLEMEN,—I am much obliged to you for this opportunity of trying your Colours ground on a2" 
system. Ihave tested them, and found them very fine and free from grit, especially the Indian Red, a m= 
difficult Colour to procure properly ground. roe 

Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. Iam your obedient servant, W. C. T. DOBSON, A.2.4. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have now given the Colours you were so good as to send me a fair trial, and can confident 
speak of their very superior merits; the method of grinding by machinery has not only affected the Indian Be. 
(so justly praised), but has caused the Cobalt Blue and Ultramarine Ash (colours so apt to be gritty) ty wt 
with astonishing ease and fluency. The Scarlet Vermilion, too, and Extract of Madder Carmine, are brougts 
to great perfection. Your obedient servant, FREDERICK ‘AYLES. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in communicating to you the result of my experience with avenge ses 
For brilliancy and purity they certainly cannot be surpassed, and as far as my present experience goes, I 1: 
also add, permanency. W. HUst 

To Messrs. Rowney, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 


GENTLEMEN,—Some time since you sent me a large box of Colours. I have had a good opportunity 0: "" 
them, and I have much pleasure in saying that they are as good as they can be. OSTER 
Believe me, yours very truly, BIRKET FUst* F 
Drar Strs,—For several months I have had in use the box of Colours that you sent to me. R St 
state, with pleasure, that I have found them to possess all the qualities that an artist could -—" NAN. 
To Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. Yours faithfully, E. DUM 


Y . : . ° 5 are ur 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in recommending your Colours to all my artist friends, uae enplish 
questionably the best I ever used. The Cobalt is especially good in flat washes, which I could 7 GOOD ALL. 
with any other make than yours. W. Test 
. . . . . es e. : 
Soest am delighted with the brilliancy and purity of the Moist Water Colours you a” 
not particularise any one Colour as superior to the rest, as all are equally good. : WILLIS. 
To Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. I am, Gentlemen, yours very truly, H, BRITTAN 0 jth 
. Fi ‘ ° pd tae 
My rar Sirs,—I have tried your Colours carefully, and have much pleasure in saying re by all wa! 
pure, brilliant, and to work freely and pleasantly, and have little doubt of their being apprecl® 


may use them. soy. 
To Messrs. Rowney and Co. Iam, dear Sirs, yours truly, T. M. RICHARD 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.. MANUFACTURING ARTISTS COLOURMEN: | 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT—52 RATHBONE PLACE, AND 29 OXFORD er 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT DEPARTMENT—10 & 11 PERCY STREET, 10 
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THE FATAL LEGACY. 


By the Author of “Siapow anp Sunsnine.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
WOODBINE COTTAGE. 


“Fayny, what are you watching for this 
evening >” asked Mrs. Vincent, as Fanny 
forthe twentieth time drew back the sun- 
blind and looked out upon the road. 

“Don’t you know that John and 
Richard are coming to tea, mamma?” 
said Fanny, blushing. 

“Yes, dear, I know that they are, but 
we do not expect them until six o’clock, 
aud it is only five now, or very little after 
It.” 

With a little sigh Fanny took up her 
work, and commenced sewing diligently, 
while her mother regarded her fondly; 
aud surely any parent might be proud to 
look upon such a face and figure as 
Fanny’s and call her child. The bright 
colour went and came in her sweet in- 
genuous face, as she bent over her work, 
on which her eyes—those clear, grey, ex- 
pressive eyes—were for the moment fixed, 
the jong, black lashes almost resting on 
ihe rose-tinted cheek, and the bright lips 
slightly parted as she sat in expectation 
of the coming step. The clustering curls 
stll clung in masses round the well- 
shaped head and rounded throat, and 
swept gracetully down to her tiny waist, 
Where a rosebud hid itself in the snowy 
lolds of the muslin; innocent and happy, 
she looked the picture of young hope 
first blushing into life, and her mother 
may well be pardoned if she viewed her 
with love and pride. 
met dear,” she said, at last; “I 
he at you and John love each other, 
mar ni ay to tell you that the day I 

r 1d poor Mrs. Deans good-bye 
oe to Brighton, she blessed 
ss l, spa said the first wish of her 
— owid be gratified if you and John 
= © married. { tell you this because I 
as < will give you pleasure to hear it, 

i] 0 let you know why your father and 
ni wlan Richard to come here, 
xt rian us their father’s conduct ; 
Mees — er well the time, and it is 
very “ry ‘ong ago either, since in this 

: _ ne Deans asked<q6ut.. 
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A Wage 


father to let you be John’s wife, if you 
both wished it when you grew up, and 
how they shook hands upon it when your 
father consented ; so, my child, if John 
still loves you, I do not see why you and 
he should not be married, even if his 
father should be opposed to it, or go on 
with his ridiculous ideas of grandeur.” 

Hasty footsteps in the garden broke in 
upon the good woman’s harangue, and as 
Fanny rose, covered with blushes, the two 
young Deanses entered the room. John 
gave Fanny a look of open admiration as 
he pressed her hand, and the agitated gir! 
was glad to run from the room on the 
excuse of seeing if tea was ready, to hide 
her blushing face on her pillow, and won- 
der if ever a girl was so happy as her- 
self. 

Mr. Vincent came in presently, and a 
merry party sat round the tea-table, laugh- 
ing at Mr. Vincent’s puns, and Mrs. Vin- 
cent’s declaration that they had evidently 
been concocted on the way home to sur- 
prise them all with his wit. Fanny looked 
serenely happy, as she sat between her 
mother and John, his loving glance as it 
rested upon her bringing into her mind 
the conversation she had had with her 
mother before he had arrived, and causing 
many a vivid blush to dye her cheeks as 
she went over it in her mind, ‘This 
bashful confusion made her even more 
beautiful in the eyes of her lover, aud he 
could scarcely remove his gaze from her 
face. But in the midst of all this happi- 
ness a cab drove up to the garden gate, 
and an old servant who had lived with 
the Deanses for years, came hurriedly to 
the hall-door, which she reached just as 
John opened it, in his haste to inquire 
what was the matter. 

“Qh. Master John, your mother! your 
dear mother!” gasped the woman. “ There 
is the letter saying she is taken worse 
than ever, and not expected to live. Poor 

Miss Minnie got the doctor to write 11 to 
me that I might break it to you. You are 
to go to Brighton at once. 

John stood speechless while she spoke, 


d then hurried her into the pariour, 
she again related the sad story, 
she ag é 















































































434 THE FATAL LEGACY. 


and the letter was read by the so lately 
happy party, while grief overspread every 
countenance. 

“ You will just catch the evening train, 
my dear boys ; you have not a moment to 
lose,” cried Mr. Vincent. And with a 
hurried farewell, the poor lads jumped 
into the cab and hastened to London 
Bridge. 

Late that night, as they approached 
the house where their mother was lying, 
they looked at each other for a moment 
before knocking at the hall-door, and each 
read the question that was bursting (al- 
though unspoken) from the heart of the 


999 


other—*“ Are we too late: 


CHAPTER XII. 
DEATH. 


SILENCE reigned in the house when the 
door was noiselessly opened for the young 
Deanses by a servant who had been on the 
watch to receive them, and whispering, 
“She still lives,’ she ushered them at 
once to the room where their mother lay 
in almost death-like stillness, Minnie 
sitting beside her like a statue of despair. 
The serrowing lads hung round her, sob- 
bing bitterly, but poor Minnie seemed 
scarcely to notice their presence; her 
eyes were riveted on the countenance of 
her mother, who was utterly unconscious 
of all that was passing round her; all 
nature’s functions were suspended in that 
awtul shock, and it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible that the spirit still dwelt in that 
rigid frame. 

The doctors thought it possible, but 
only possible, that she might be restored 
to consciousness for a brief space before 
the soul deserted its earthly habitation ; 
and in this last hope the tortured daughter 
watched the poor inanimate form, longing 
for one last look of love to obliterate from 
her memory that agonized expression that 
had pierced her heart. This hope was 
announced to the lads by the servant, for 
Minnie was utterly unable to tell them 
anything, and they also took their places 
to watch for that look of love that was to 
comfort them when the poor sufferer 
should be hidden trom their sight. 

As midnight approached on the second 
night Minnie observed the eyelids that 
had slowly closed, quiver, and as they were 
raised feebly, the old loving look that 
had always greeted her met her longing 
gaze. 














































“Oh, mother!” she cried, 
mother! speak one word, 
able !” 

“ Do, dear, precious mother!” sobbed 
her sons, leaning over her; “look at ys 
once more !”’ 

The intensely loving gaze rested jy 
turn on each young face so full of anguish 
bending over her, and with one upward 
beaming look, the spirit of Mrs. Deans 
passed away. 


» “darling 
you are 


Where was the husband during those 
two fearful days and nights? He dared 
not look upon the wreck his conduct had 
made, or meet the gaze of his children; so, 
feigning au illness, that, however, was 
more of the mind than the body, he re. 
tired to his room, and confined himself to 
bed, until it was necessary for him to at- 
tend the funeral, when he appeared more 
like an {automaton than a living person, 
looking neither to the right or to the left 
until he reached the shelter of bis own 
apartment again. On the first day after 
his wife’s death, some feelings of sorrow 
(if sorrow it could be called) stirred the 
heart of the miserable man, as memory 
forced upon him the scenes of the past, 
when his lost wife had been an angel of 
goodness to him, and he had loved her 
with all the warmth of which his heart 
was capable; but very soon these 
thoughts were dissipated by the pros- 
pects he saw opening before him, and 
he was speedily lost in visions of the 
pleasures that he hoped awaited him, and 
dreams of the thousand a year he was so 
sure would be inherited by his beautiful 
Julia. And once again his thoughts re- 
verted to his children, and each time with 
added acrimonious feeling. He knew that 
he deserved their detestation, and he be- 
gan to wish that they were with their 
mother, and out of his way for ever, while 
their money would be his to enjoy. 

It cannot be wondered at that he 
dreaded to meet the reproachful looks ol 
his children, and by a natural instinet 
what we'fear we soon begin to hate ; thus 
it only wanted this feeling to banish the 
last lingering remains of affection for 
them from his heart, and to cause him to 
wish that they were removed from his 
path, where he now looked on them @ 
grievous thorns. 

And the poor forlorn children, ; 
were more orphans than if they had we 
both father and mother, felt what his fee 
ings were against them as if by — 
and silently prepared for the stze 
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shat they knew would arrive, be it sooner 
or later. — 

\rs, and Miss Vicars had left Brighton 
fr London the morning after Mrs. 
Deans had been seized with the sudden 
attack, and they now waited with some 
ansiety for the next move on the part of 
Mr. Deans, who they ascertained had 
-eturned to Westbourne-terrace with his 


family. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
BROKEN TIES. 


“Mamma,” said Julia Vicars, one day 
about a fortnight after their return to 
town, “we must go somewhere in the 
evenings; I cannot bear this dull prosy 
life any longer; and as it is extremely 
doubtful if Mr. Deans will ever make his 
appearance again, there is no use in stay- 
ing at home for the chance of his call- 
Ing.” 

“Julia, you talk like a child,” replied 
her mother, angrily; ‘surely you do not 
expect/the man to call before his wife is a 
fortnight buried! common decency for- 
bids it.” 

“Oh, as for ‘common decency,’ ” 
sneered her daughter, ‘‘ J] think that has 
been dispensed with in the proceeding 
long ago, and it is rather too late now to 
take up the mask. However, if the old 
gentleman chooses to shelter himself 
under it I have no earthly objection, only 
I decline being immured here waiting for 
his visit whenever it may suit him to pay 


It. 

“Julia, you now talk like a fool!” said 
her mother, with emphasis. “Pray 
which is better for you, to stay at 
home to receive him, or take your own 
way, and risk being out when he calls, 
aud by so disgusting him lose perhaps 
your last chance of a wealthy match? I 
tell you rich men like him are not to be 
met with every day.” 

“Not like him, I hope,” said her 
daughter, bitterly, «I despise him with 
all my heart, and if it were not that it 
Suits ne to marry him for the sake of his 
money, I would delight in telling him 
$0, 

“You must take care how you express 
ee both now and always,” replied 
et mother, pointedly, “ for on his affec- 
thon for you, and how you manage to 
please him, will depend your future pros- 
oo Of course we cannot ask him to 

© 4 settlement lest he might make 
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inquiries about your fortune—inguiries 
that it might be very injurious to auswer. 
for I began to suspect latterly that he 
thinks my income is even more than it 
really is, and from a casual observation 
of his, he evidently imagines that it will 
go to you on my death, so you see you 
will have to be careful.” * . 

“Tam not blind,” was the ungracious 
reply ; and as if to prove it Julia drew 
near the window and commenced looking 
at the passers-by through her eyeglass. 
Suddenly she became very pale as a fine- 
looking man of twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age looked up, and catching her 
eye started violently, and with evident 
joy in his face hastened to the hall 
door. 

“Mamma,” cried Julia, “here is 
Charley Mordaunt.” 

“Charley Mordaunt! Where on earth 
has he sprung from? I thought he was 
in India with his regiment.” 

But before she had quite finished the 
sentence Charley ae, sae was in the 
room, and advancing eagerly to salute 
Julia, who stood trembling in every limb, 
and undecided how to meet him; but as 
he seized her hand the ring caught his 
eye, and he gave her a look that brought 
the crimson flood in a torrent to her face. 
Ah! could he but have known that the 
splendid diamond that graced another 
taper finger of her hand was the gift o! 
Mr. Deans, he would have thrown that 
hand, that he now held so fondly clasped 
in his, from him as though an adder had 
stuug him, for Charley Mordaunt was 
upright, ingenuous, and honourable, anu 
had a noble horror of deceit and trickery 
in all their forms, even if they had chosen 
to take the form of his adored Julia fo: 
their habitation; but “‘ where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” so for the 
present the gallant soldier was lett to be- 
lieve the false Julia as constant as he 
knew himself to be. 

As for Julia her mind was in a perfeet 
chaos. Sometimes she thought of throw- 
ing prudence to the winds, and for a mo 
ment fancied herself the wile of the manly, 
handsome fellow who sat opposite her, 
talking so well of the service he had seen, 
and the places he had visited, since they 
had parted; and again a chill came over 
her as she thought that he had only his 
pay, “ little enough to dress me, though 
the selfish girl, “ but he speaks of living 
upon it.” And then the balance was | 
favour of Mr. Deans, or at least of his 


re. 


° > ly 
supposed wealth, and she ruthlessly ! 























































solved to crush out any — of love for 
Charley that existed in her own heart, 
not caring although his warm, loving 
heart was broken in the process—hers 
was safe enough. 

This state of feeling, or rather those 
alternations of feeling, went on for several 
days, but outwardly she kept up a smiling 
appearance that completely deceived poor 
Charley Mordaunt, who never could get 
an opportunity of speaking to her alone, 
the wily Julia taking especial care to 
avoid a private interview, and Mrs. Vicars, 
who suspected the state of the case, took 
zood care to second her efforts, and never 
for a moment left the room while Charley 
was there, or if a walk was proposed she 
invariably accompanied her daughter, 
much to the chagrin of the poor lover, 
who was longing for a private conversa-~ 
tion with his beloved. 

One evening, about an hour before the 
time that Charles Mordaunt had permis- 
sion to call, Mr. Deans made his appear- 
ance, and as soon as he could bring the 
subject to bear, applied to Mrs. Vicars for 
the hand of her daughter in all due form, 
excusing his seemingly indecent haste by 
saying that he was afraid some younger 
and happier man might win the prize if 
he delayed any longer. Mrs. Vicars gave 
a gracious answer to his request, ex- 
cusing herself for according him a reply 
at so early a date after his wife’s death, 
by saying that she felt anxious to see her 
daughter settled in life with a man so 
fitted to make her happy, and not with a 
frivolous coxcomb who knew better how 
to spend money than to gain it. She 
knew that when Charles Mordaunt ap- 
peared Mr. Deans would make that re- 
mark apply to him, and that thus (if any 
was wanting) he would have an incentive 
to urge him on to a speedy conclusion of 
the contemplated marriage, and so set her 
hopes and fears at rest. 

Thus like two cautious generals, each 
trying to outflank the other, did the two 
liypocrites i forward plausible excuses 
‘or what they were too anxious to per- 
torm; and when Charles Mordaunt, who 
came rather before his time, entered the 
room, he saw the elderly Lothario press 
a kiss on the hand of his lady love, in rati- 
fication of the bargain that had just been 
entered into. 

Drawing Julia into a window, he de- 
manded— 

_ “ What is the meaning of that old hum- 
bug daring to kiss your hand °” 

“It means,” replied the false J ulia, 
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composedly, “‘ that this day four weeks | 
am to be HIS WIFE!” 


CHAPTER XIy, 
MARRIAGE, 


CuarLes Morpavunr gave one long look 
of mingled horror and disgust at the per. 
fidious woman who had deceived him unt) 
the last moment by her smiling accept. 
ance of his love, and turning from her 
made his adieus to her mother, and left 
the room witbout another glance at the 
hypocritical Julia, who, perhaps, for once 
in her life, felt a genuine emotion of 
shame and humiliation. 

“You see the effect your presence has 
an Mr. Deans,” said Mrs. Vicars, 
slily. 

** Ah, yes, poor fellow! no wonder he 
feels cut up at losing his chance of such 
a wife as my Julia,” said Mr. Deans, with 
exultation in his voice. 

“His Julia,” standing in the distant 
window, heard the words, and clenched 
her hands in the impotency of her rage; 
her face, which was turned from the other 
occupants of the room, became literally 
livid with suppressed passion, made none 
the less by the knowledge that, as her 
mother had warned her, now and always, 
she must hide her feelings of hate and 
disgust from the object of them; but the 
links that bound her to silence were 
golden ones, and gilding makes many a 
bitter pill at least palatable; and so 
Julia persuaded herself, and smothering 
her fury, put on a well-managed smile of 
intelligence, as she joined her mother and 
her intended husband, and commen 
talking over the arrangements for the 
wedding. Very wisely, Mrs. Vicars ab- 
stained from any further reference to 
Charles Mordaunt, and appeared entirely 
occupied in thinking over paren 
the various points relative to the intende 
marriage. 

“Do you intend to acquaint yor 
children with the anticipated event ! 
she inquired. 

ie. Dees’ brow darkened, and Julia 
turned aside with a flush upon her i 
as this question was put, for, to ayo 
Vicars justice, she was utter ¥ had 
quainted with the share her dang te. 
had in producing the attack that ~ ‘4 
prived Mrs. Deans of life, and the i 
thing she saw to contend wee “1 . 
wor of the young Deanses was the 



















































with which the marriage was concluded. 

Vot so, however, the guilty pair; they 

oe well that their conduct was no 

knew : 

secret to the bereaved children, and felt 
she detestation that they would evince at 
their union. After a rather awkward 
oguse, Mr. Deans replied— 
«On consideration, I think it will be 
1s well not to mention the circumstance 
until we are married; it will be time 
enough for them to know it when I bring 
home my bride.” 

“Do you intend to continue to live at 
Westbourne-terrace?” asked Mrs. Vicars, 
by way of turning a little from the im- 
mediate subject, which she saw was 
rather a painful one to both the parties. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Deans. “I 
have fitted up the house at great expense, 
and would be sorry to leave it. It has 
been furnished on my own plan, and | 
hope my dear Julia will approve of my 
taste.” 

“IT should be the last to quarrel with 
your taste, Mr. Deans,” said Julia, with 
an arch smile. 

“Where all must admire, I do not de- 

serve much credit,” replied Mr. Deans, 
allantly, as he rose to go. ‘ Mine in 
four short weeks,” he whispered, as he 
took Julia’s hand in his, “and yet they 
will seem long to me.” 
_ Julia shuddered internally, though her 
lace wore a smile. “ Ah!” thought she, 
“how terribly short they will seem to 
me! and bow Jong the life that lies be- 
yond them!” but turning hastily from 
the contemplation, she bid Mr. Deans 
sood-night with well-acted softness of 
manner, and almost immediately after his 
departure retired to her own room. 

Four weeks sped rapidly by, and the 
young Deanses, who were only too thank- 
lul at the constant relief from their father’s 
Presence that his absence from home for 
en every day gave them, were 
Nt sorry to hear that he intended going 
“aya a month on the following day. 
~~“ portmanteau was packed and left 
re Mg sg cae and when his 
early the cies a - ay —— 

~~ g morning to see him 


oil, they found that he had already left 


€ house, i. 
Paks. o'clock he met his bride and 
suburb == church in the 
wer ot they hved, and in a few 
alled God : words were spoken that 
ct ald that W ithess a lie, and the circle 
eternal ab was meant to represent 

purity, but which was only the 
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emblem of a bondage of the most sordid 
character, was placed upon the finger of 
the new-made wife. | 

No blessing fell from the lips of the 
mother as she bade adieu to her child. 
Perhaps she did not think of it, not being 
accustomed to ask a blessing for herself 
from the great Giver of all blessings, or, 
— she felt that a blessing would be 

est unmentioned in connexion with a 
union that she had an inward perception 
was rather dark as to its prospects of 
much happiness in the future, however 
much it might give promise of providing 
her daughter with the comforts and 
luxuries that gold could buy. 

And Mr. Deans, as he looked at his new 
mother-in-law and noticed the careworn, 
haggard look that showed through her 
artificial smiles and real triumph, hugged 
himself in the thought that he read there 
the tokens of disease and death. “ And 
then,” whispered a joyful voice in his 
heart, “the thousand a year is mine—no 
settlement, no tying it up from my con- 
trol—all my own, to spend as I please, 
and no one to stand between me and it.” 

The carriage droye off with the mutually 
deceived and deceiving pair, and Mrs. 
Vicars returned to her lodgings to com- 
mune with herself as to how she could 
get the utmost comfort and happiness 
trom her undivided five hundred a year 
for the rest of her life. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MINNIE. 


Durinc the month of their father’s 
absence from home, the young Deanses 
spent many happy evenings at W oodbine 
Cottage. They knew that those meetings 
were hallowed by a mother’s blessing, 
and it cannot be wondered at that the 
known animosity of their father should 
have but little influence upon them. 
Minnie’s health seemed every day becom- 
ing more feeble. And her brothers hope 
that the society of her earliest and best 
friends would have a beneficial eflect upon 
her; but the canker-worm lay deeper than 
their love detected, and life was ebbing 
while they hoped their care had arrested 
the progress of disease. | 

Susan Bingley was also a constau 
visitor at Westbourne-terrace, and her 
little sister Marian, wlio was a swee' 
little child and a devout admirer 0! 
Minnie, generally accompanied her; anc 
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if Minnie was too unwell to receive her, 
she was content to enjoy a talk or a 
united gaze over picture-books with 
Richard Deans, who thought her the 
prettiest fairy out of fairy-land. 

‘“‘ Minnie,” said Susan one day, coming 
gently into her little sitting-room, “I 
have come to take you for a drive, and 
you must not say nay.” 

“Thank you, dear Susan,” said Min- 
nie, gratefully ; “1 shall enjoy it very 
much.” 

“Then, Miss Lily (for so I shall call 
you if you continue those pale cheeks), 
put on your bonnet, and let us make the 
most of our time.” 

In a few minutes the girls were rolling 
comfortably along in the well-cushioned 
carriage of Mrs. Bingley, enjoying the air, 
which although cold, was brisk and dry. 

“When do you expect your father 
back ?” asked Susan, after some time. 

“THe has written but twice since he 
left home, and each time giving directions 
about the house and some alterations he 
wished made before his return. I wonder,” 
she added, in a musing tone, ‘ why he 
desired my mother’s work-table and chair 
(the ones she always used, you know, 
since we were children) to be removed 
from her room; and a few days ago a 
handsome new-fashioned table and chair 
came home, but as we had no directions 
about them, they are still in the breakfast- 
room. In his last letter, which was to 
Jolin, he directed him to remove to a 
room at the back of the house. I hope 
he is not going to have company, for I 
feel quite unable, mentally or bodily, to 
perform the part of hostess.” 

“ It does seem strange,” replied Susan, 
“but I think he would have mentioned it 
if he intended having visitors.” 

“Tam not sure of that,” said Minnie, 
in a sad tone, “ for now he never tells us 
anything until every one is acquainted 
with it. Oh, Susan!” she added, with an 
irrepressible burst of tears, “how altered 
everything is—papa so terribly changed, 
and poor mamma gone from us for ever!” 

“Not for ever, dear,’ said Susan; 
gently. ‘Your dear mother was a sincere 
Christian ; although she was too hunible- 
minded to talk much of herself, yet her 
life proved it; and you (and I also, I 
trust) shall yet meet her where parting 
will be no more.” ° 

“Mav God grant it,” replied Minnie, 
fervently. ‘Do you remember, Susan, 
how happy we were in the old house 
there? all was love and openness ; but 
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now we may say we have no : 
Susan, it is a bitter me ot, 
“Yes, dear Minnie, I feel that it IS $0 
but you mast turn your thoughts to the 
future ; there is much happiness in store 
for you yet, I hope. When will you be 


999 


of age! 

“In eight months, if I live. Why do 
you ask, Susan ?” ; 

“Oh, because you will be your own 
mistress then, and possessor of sixteen 
thousand six hundred and_ sixty-six 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and fourpence, 
beside your third of two thousand a year, 
which will amount to six hundred and 
sixty-six pounds, thirteen and fourpence 
per annum ; so you see you will be quite 
an heiress in a small way. You pereeive 
that I am not a banker’s daughter for 
nothing,” she added, laughing as she 
caught Susan’s surprised look. “Why, 
my dear, if you lend out your money at 
five per cent., with your annual income 
of six hundred and sixty-six pounds, thir- 
teen and fourpence, you will have the 
nice little annual sum of eight hundred 
and thirty-three pounds, or thereabouts, 
making a total of one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pounds, thirteen and 
fourpence, to spend every year. Really, 
if I had the pleasure of being a lord of 
the creation, | think I would propose to 
you, taking a pounds-shillings-and-penee 
view of the matter.” 

Falling into her friend’s evident desire 
to draw her mind from sadder thoughts, 
Susan smiled as she said—“ You ev- 
dently think you would only have to ask 
and have, most modest of suitors; how- 
ever, I shall reserve what my answer 
might be until the opportunity you men- 
tion is yours.” 

The common-sense side of the “pounds: 
shillings-and-pence” view of the matter 
underlying her friend’s laughing calcula- 
tions, however, suggested a new vein 0 
thought to Minnie, and she recollected 
that by her uncle’s will she would be able, 
on attaining her twenty-first birthday, 
make a will disposing of her share ol ‘ 
bequest as she liked. Vague thoughts 
the future, in which her brothers by 
Fanny Vincent formed the foregroun ve 
the picture, were passing through 4 
mind, when Susan suddenly started an 
bowed to a fine-looking man, who 

o£ , the same 

riding slowly along the road in the Sv 
direction in which they were — 
The gentleman returned the anime to 
rode up to the side of the carrlag 
' . 1 ‘ ‘6 Ca tain 0 
inquire for Mrs. Bingley. P 
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jaunt,my friend Miss Deans,’ said Susan, 
‘atroducing them, The gentleman started 
vs the name was pronounced, and hur- 
-iedly bowing in a confused kind of way, 
asked—‘ Are you any relation of Mr. 
Deans of Westbourne-terrace, may I in- 
quire, Miss Deans P” . — 

“Tam his daughter,” replied Minnie, 
smiling. Sade , 

“His daughter!” said Captain Mor- 
jaunt, with surprise. ‘‘ May I ask,” he 
added in a satirical tone, “ how is Mrs. 
Deans ”” . 

Minnie fell back in the carriage pale 
as death and trembling in every limb, so 
sudden was the shock she received in 
hearing a stranger Inquire for (as she be- 
lieved) her dear mother. 

“Captain Mordaunt, you have given my 
poor friend intense pain,” half whispered 
Susan. “Mrs. Deans is dead; do you 
not see that Miss Deans is in deep 
mourning ?” 

“Dead!” cried the captain, almost 
throwing his horse on its haunches in his 
horror. ‘*‘ When did she die ?” he gasped 
out alter a noment. 

“Idid not know that you were ac- 
quainted with her,”’ said Miss Bingley, in 
a softened tone. “She died between 
three and four months ago.” 

“Between three and four months ago !” 
qaculated Captain Mordaunt. ‘“ I mean 
Mrs. Deans, wife of Mr. Deans of West- 
hourne-terrace,”’ 

“And 1 speak of the same person,” 
Said Susan. ‘There is no other Mr. 
Deaus living at Westbourne-terrace. He 
‘Show on the Continent, and his wife, 
‘ny poor iriend’s mother, died, as I have 
told you, between three and four months 
ago. 

_ There is some error on my part, evi- 
dently; and I beg Miss Deans’ pardon, 
suucerely, for having agitated her,” said 
1 captain, bowing low and reining back 
ushorse. “Oh, Julia !” he said, bitterly, 
to himself, as the earriaze- drove -on, 
rou are even worse than I thought you. 
slat poor girl evidently does not know 
‘iit there is a new Mrs. Deans to reign 
—_ her in the place of her mother, so 
‘ecently dead.” 

“ . . 
irey ie,” said her pe ye as they 
UY question air AF sv ‘a on ae 
lather to return.” ‘ x} e 

‘\ : li, 
es — - would be back in a month 
iates NS a Ing home, but the month 
roa know 9 one we has not come yet, as 

- sad Minnie. 
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_ At this moment the Carriage turned 
into Westhourne-terrace, and Susan ey 
claimed—* | am sure your father has 
arrived, for I see a cab at your door and 
luggage being carried in.” 

Minnie’s face flushed as she leaned 
forward to look, and just saw the cab 
driving from the door. She sighed, as 
she again sat back in the carriage, to 
think that no thrill of pleasure filled her 
heart at the idea of seeing her father 
after his absence, the longest she ever 
remembered; and the memory of her bi 
loved mother coming foreibly in contras' 
with him, tears rose to her eyes as the 
carriage stopped at the door. 

“Come in with me for a moment 
Susan,” she said, nervously, as the hal 
door was opened; and Snsan, compas 
slonating the trembling girl, passed with 
her into the hall. The tall footman stared 
at them in a bewildered kind of way e 
Susan inquired, looking at the luggage 
“* Has Mr. Deans returned 2” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said he, 
and “ 

The door of the dining-room 0} 
at this moment, and Mr. Deans came ou! 
leading a lady. Fora second hie hesitat: 
as he saw Susan Bingley and his daug!it 
then drawing himself up beside the lav 
who stood haughtily erect, he supp 
the footman’s hiatus by the words— 
* Mrs. Deans.” 

For one moment, the floor on which s 
stood seemed to rock beneath Minnie 
teet, she gave one glance at her father 





wile, whom she firmly believed to be the 


murderess of her mother, and a despairin 
ery burst from her lips as she sank 
the arms of her friend, a thin stream 
blood issuing from her ghastly lips. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


THREE months passed before poor Minuv 
could leave her room; during which tim 
Susan was her constant and watelifu 
companion, coming to her directly @ 
breakfast and remaining until late in | 

evening; indeed, for more than a fort 
night, while her life was in lmmiiew 
danger, she had not left her side nigh 
or day; still, in her weakness and illne 
Minnie had one consolation, that she | 
saved from the presence of Mrs. Deans. 
In her own apartments she knew she wa 
safe from her intrusion, for Mrs. Deans 
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was no hypocrite as to her feelings for 
her husband’s children, returning with 
interest their evident dislike, and being 
at no pains to hide her hatred of them. 
Thus she never even affected the slightest 
interest in Minnie’s state of health. But 
Mr. Deans was constant in his inquiries 
from the nurse and doctor— inquiries, not 
dictated, as they supposed, by anxiety for 
her recovery, but by an overwhelming 
desire to hear that of that recovery 
there was no hope; but life and death 
fought the battle well, and for the pre- 
sent life was triumphant—keeping the 
pale victim just far enough from the 
crave to prevent her immediate descent 
into it, while, with bony arms extended, 
death still invited her approach, and thus, 
fluctuating as it were between the two, 
Minnie was situated when spring revisited 
the earth. John and Richard had shared 
with Susan the duty of sitting with the 
poor girl, and reading aioud for her when 
she was able to enjoy it. They had been 
absent from the house when Mr. Deans 
returned with his bride, and great was 
their resentment when they came home and 
founda stepmother before them; had it 
beenany other than Julia Vicarsthey could 
have better endured it. And, indeed, to do 
the young people justice, if the dreadful 
scenes that lad occurred had not taken 
place—had their mother died still happy 
in the love of her husband and lamented 
by him—they would have felt no objec- 
tion to their father (after a proper in- 
terval had elapsed) enjoying once more 
tle company and affection of a wife; 
indeed, * would have considered it 
but right and fitting that he should do so, 
for they would have felt it but just that 
he should make himself happy; they in- 
tended to take their own flight into the 
world, and why should he remain lonely ? 
Such would have been their feelings 
under ordinary circumstances, but now 
things were widely different ; unkindness 
in words and manner had caused an al- 
ready delicate constitution to give way 
vapidly, and the crowning injury—the 
Nlow that John had seen descend upon 
tis unotlending mother—would for ever 
brand their father as almost a murderer 
in their eyes. The still deeper wrong in 
which both he and his recently married 
wile lad been actors, had filled the eup 
of their indignation so full that it only 
required the additional drop of the mar- 
rage to make it overflow ; and when they 
‘ame home on the evening of the arrival 

the newly-wedded pair, and found 


Julia Vicars installed at the head of the 
table in their mother’s place, and heard 
that the shock had nearly killed their 
delicate sister, their rage found vent in 
language that_knew no control, and left 
Mr. and Mrs. Deans without a doubt upon 
their minds as to the hatred and contempt 
of the two lads. Since that day they had 
refused to enter the sitting-rooms occu. 
pied by their father and Mrs. Deans, and 
unless when with Minnie or taking their 
meals in her little sitting-room, they spent 
their time at Woodbine Cottage. 
Great was the grief and indignation of 
the Vincents when they heard of Mr, 
Deans’ marriage and Minnic’s sudden at- 
tack ; and l'anny’s tears fell faster as she 
thought that she could not even have the 
satisfaction of nursing her friend in her 
dangerous illness ; while Mrs. Vincent de- 
plored the impossibility of removing her 
to her own home to take care of her as she 
would have nursed her own Fanny had she 
been ill. In truth,if Minnie could have 
been moved, the indignant party assembled 
at Woodbine Cottage would have felt but 
little hesitation asto taking herfrom under 
the control of a father who had so cruelly 
abused his trust; but prostrated as she 
was, it was not to be contemplated, so 
the young Deanses and their friends hadto 
content themselves with talking of what 
they would do if they could, and hoping 
for the best. 
Mrs. Deans was fully occupied during 
this time in supplying herself with new 
dresses and becoming bonnets, 12 which 
to exhibit herself to the gaze of her at- 
miring or envious friends. Great was the 
pride of her mother as she sat m te 
handsome drawing-room at Westbourne 
terrace, and saw her daughter receive 
visitors in so fine a house, and she i 
variably congratulated herself on having 
gained such a position for her = 
without any expense to herself, for [ 
had taken good care that the bills for 
Julia’s wedding-outfit should be entere 
to Mr. Deans’ credit, not hers. This 
pleasant little arrangement of a ~ 
difficulty was, however, unknown to ether 
her daughter or that gentleman as Je, 
and all went smoothly so far. | F 
Neither of the Mesdames Bingley 
called upon the new Mrs. Deans, i 
secret wrath was very great at the rah 
although she professed to be highly ‘ 
lizhted at not being bored by eee 
drum people, and the sight ot -“ mee 
some carriages stopping at her do “ 
frequently, as they came to inquixe 
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Minnie, answered the purpose, in her mind, 
“{ giving her neighbours the impression 
that she was very intimate with them, 
but “ the neighbours” were far better 
‘formed on the subject than she ima- 
vined, through the gossiping of the ser- 
rants, Whose ears were shrewd enough to 
note the omission of Mrs. Deans name 
in any of those numerous Visits ; and as 
she swept past the houses of Mrs. B. on 
one side, and Mrs, C. on the other, in all 
the grandeur of her supposed importauce, 
many aremark was uttered that would 
not a little have lowered her pride could 
she but have heard it. 

Several of the lately-made acquaint- 
ances of Mr. Deans, however, called on his 
wife, partly for politeness’ sake, but much 
more from a feeling of curiosity, while 
her own and her mother’s acquaintances 
were constant visitors at Westbourne- 
terrace, and congratulated Mr. Deans 
on his securing one for whom they per- 
suaded him so many had sighed in vain. 
But under all this outward seeming a 
hidden sea of troubles and gnawing 
auxiety and thought surged and heaved 
inthe bosoms of the Deans’ family. In 
September, if Minnie survived so long, 
she would be of age, and many a thought 
went forward to the first day of that 
nonth—the day that would make her 
free (legally speaking) from her father’s 
control, and place her property at her 
own disposal. The poor girl Sonal began 
to hope that she might be spared until 
that time. She now felt a desire, that 
every day gained ground, to leave her 
fortune between her brothers, and a ro- 
mantic idea began to form itself in her 
mind of leaving a part to Fanny Vincent, 
that she might seem not entirely unpro- 
vided with worldly gear when John 
should claim her as his wife, which she 
kuew he would do the moment the law 
made him his own master. An invincible 
Tepugnance to her father and Mrs. Deans 
iad become almost part of her nature, 
aud while forgiving them in a Christian 
spirit for the great wrong they had done 
ler mother, she could not bear the 
thought that the hard earnings of that 
mother’s brother should go to enrich 
those who never would with his consent 
"ig Aso gp . on of his money. 
ere, _ and struggled for lite, 
of her " : ot her own sake as for that 
ioice eee ers, and greatly did she re- 
the fens - ~ we have already said, for 
dead ae alter her illness the doctor 

ed her to be carried into the little 
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sitting-room, and still pale and fragil 
to feel herself at least on the way 
convalescence. Most truly did her bro 
thers and her friends share in her joy. 
and hope for her complete restoratio 
hey had heard of Mrs. Deans’ utte 
heartless and careless conduct with 
spect to the sufferer, and could not bu 
believe that she would have felt gratified 
if she had been removed from her path ; 
aud they delighted themselves in au inno 
cently mischievous joy at her discomfiture 
and disappointment. The weight of fear 
about their beloved invalid was for tl 
moment lifted from their hearts, and 2 
comparative cheerfulness presided 04 
the little tea-table that was drawn w 
beside Minnie’s sofa. But how differen’ 
were the feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Deans 
to those of the smiling party upstairs, 
and even to those of each other. Mrs 
Deans had felt a genuine dislike to Minni 
for many reasons. She knew that sii 
must despise her, and she could not bea 
to be an inmate of the same house wit! 
one to whom her conduct was so wel! 
known—who had been an eye- and ear- 
witness of her language and conduct on 
the terrible night at Brighton, and fo: 
those reasons she would have been sin- 
cerely glad that Minnie had not recovered 
even so far; but even more than this, 
her pride was mortified by the estimation 
in which Minnie was held by people who 
had not even condescended to leave a card 
for her, although they came daily to hie 
house, and had she dared she would liave 
eremptorily forbidden their visits to the 
invalid ; but having sounded her husband 
on this point, and being rather steruly 
ordered not to interfere in the matter, 
she had been obliged to submit with as 
good a grace as she could assume, while 
her heart literally seethed with repressed 
fury against the innocent girl who was to 
her as Mordecai had been to Haman, and 
the cry of her spirit was, “I cannot be 
happy while Minnie Deans exists to be 
a living reminder of my shame, and to 
take precedence of me with those whos’ 
recognition I most covet.” She was 
profoundly ignorant on the subject o! 
Mr. Deans’ income; she saw that it was, 
or appeared to be, a large one, and na- 
turally concluded that it had been made 
in business, and was at his own disposai. 
Had she known what a sum depended 
Minnie’s not living to attain her twenty- 
first year, her longing desire for her 
death, although it conld not be stronger, 


might have been more intensified. But 

























































































































to the unnatural father belonged the 
darkest thought of all. He had brooded 
over the idea of the possession of this 
money until it had seemed to be actually 
his, anda few short weeks would, he had 
hoped, put it out of the power of fate to 
defraud him of it. Day after day he had 
questioned the doctors with what seemed 
to them parental anxiety and affection as 
to his daughter’s chances of recovery, and 
each day the reply was evidently unfa- 
vourable, although the doctor tried to put 
it in as good a light as it was possible to do. 
For nearly a fortnight after a more than 
usually ominous opinion had been pro- 
nounced, he abstained from questioning 
the medical men, on the pretence that he 
could not bear the slow torture of hearing 
day by day that the patient was sinking, 
but on this day he had met the doctor by 
accident as he was leaving the house, and 
was literally stunned by the intelligence 
that his daughter had rallied so much 
that she was at that moment reposing on 
the sofa in her little sitting-room, and evi- 
dently enjoying the change ; “ In fact, my 
dear sir,”’ said the doctor, heartily, in con- 
clusion, ‘I have great hopes that when 
she is able to be moved, change of air will 
do wonders for her; a short time at the 
sea-side and a winter abroad in some 
warm climate will bring back the roses 
to her cheeks, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken; so courage, mon ami, we have a 
good chance yet.’ Shaking his hand 
warmly, the doctor hurried into his car- 
riage, leaving Deans standing on the door- 
step in mute dismay. ‘‘ Poor man,”’ said 
the doctor to himself, as he drove off, ** I 
did not give him credit for so much feel- 
ing. He evidently can scarcely believe 
the good news coming so suddenly upon 
him ; and no wonder; it is the most eri- 
tical case of the kind that I have ever 
attended.” 

“Change of air—winter in a warm 
climate,’ repeated Mr. Deans to him- 
self, as if mechanically. Then a gleam 
of rage shooting from his eyes, he added 
—‘“‘never! she shall never leave this 
house, if I can help it, until she goes 
out of it in her coffin.” 

Hastening to his study, the cruel father 
bolted the door and threw himself into 
a chair to think it over calmly, but calm 
thinking was out of the question in that 
mind, where chaos seemed come again, 
so dire was its confusion. Still from the 
tangled web of ideas one baleful thought 
erected its snake-like crest, and its 
burden was the firmer resolve that by no 
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exertion of his should Minnie e 

early grave; nay, the folds of the fede 
were coiled even deeper in the }] : 
gall of his heart, as he murmared 
*¢ She must die ; she never shall leave this 
house alive if I can prevent it ; and ths 
can compel me to take her for a chanoe 
of air?” The demon of murder was en. 
throned in his heart from that hour al. 
though he had not the courage to use 
violence to hasten the death of his Once 
loved child; but little by little his scheme 
was laid for driving her each day nearer 
to the grave that he hoped was yawning 
for her; and while she, who was thas 
being doomed to die by a kind of murder 
that would leave him free from the ae. 
tual guilt of giving her poison, or slar- 
ing her with the knife, was beginning 
once more to taste the fresh pleasure of 
hope with her brothers and friends round 
their social little tea-table upstairs, the 
unnatural parent, who was_ plotting 
against her life, sat in the darkening 
shadows of his study, the brand of Cain 
becoming fixed upon his brow by the 
iniquitous thoughts that, like birds of 
evil omen, surrounded him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE VAMPIRE SPREADS ITS WINGS. 


As the month of July advanced, the 
weather became intolerably warm, and 
the doctor sought a private internew 
with Mr. Deans, to say that he wished 
Miss Deans to be at once removed to 
Hastings, or the Isle of Wight, as the 
great heat in London would be most in- 
jurious for her in her present weak state. 
“Tn fact,” he added, “ for the last month, 
as you know, I have been anxious that 
she should have change of air.” 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Deans, taking the 
initiative step in the course he } 
marked out for himself, “1 do not think 
my daughter is strong enongh to bear: 
removal at present.” 

The doctor stared. 

“‘T don’t think you can have under- 
stood me, Mr. Deans. If she remains 2 
London in this broiling heat much —_ 
she certainly will not have strengt 
bear it; but at present she 1s . 
for it, and I would not advise 1t if 
not think so.” ' 

‘You do not understand my daughter’ 
constitution as well as I do, doctor, 7 i 
her father, shaking his head, “ and I wo 
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jot answer for the consequences ii she 
underwent any fatigue just now. 

«] will undertake to be responsible 
for the consequences, if my advice is 
followed,” said the doctor, with some 
heat. | 
«Pardon me, doctor; but feeling as I 
jo that those consequences would be 
most injurious, I decline to shift my 
responsibility on to your shoulders. 

«Then, sir,” said the doctor, “if you 
decline to act upon my decided convic- 
tion of the absolute necessity of removing 
Miss Deans to the sea-side, and that with- 
out a day’s loss of time, I must give up 
the care of the case.” 

“You can act in that respect as you 
think best, sir,” replied Mr. Deans, 
stiflly, while his heart rejoiced inwardly 
at the success of his plan for getting rid 
of the doctor, who was in the first rank 
of his profession, and far too clear- 
sighted a person to be safe any longer as 
his daughter’s medical attendant. 

The doctor bowed equally stiffly, and 
taking up his hat, said— 

“Then, Mr. Deans, you will consider 
this my last professional visit, unless you 
send for me,” and left the room. ‘* What 
a pig-headed man that is,” he muttered, 
as he threw himself back in his carriage 
and drove from the door; “he actually 
thinks he knows better than I do what 
is fittest to be done, and the worst of it 
is that the poor girl will be sacrificed 
before he comes to his senses.” 

“That point is settled, and you are 


out of the way, my friend,” said Mr. 


Deans, looking after him from the window. 
“T shall see if Dr. Smith, or Brown, or 
Jones, or some other undistinguished in- 
dividual will venture to differ from me 
when 1 call him in. I rather think that 
the fear of losing such a patron will 
keep him in order. Such men as my 
determined friend, who are independent 
enough to do without individual patro- 
nage, are very troublesome sometimes ; 
they will neither lead nor drive.”- And 
so saying, he turned from the window, 
and having carefully put on his hat and 
gloves, smiled a peculiar and not very 
agreeable smile, as he set out to find a 
octor, poor and undistinguished enough 
lor his purpose, 

About noon the next day a thin, tall 
man, Whose long nose was rather red at 
the point, and whose light grey eyes 
looked timidly out through his green 
g'asses, knocked at Mr. Deans’ hall- 
oor, and inquired for that gentleman. 
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“Walk into the study, sir, if you 
please,” said the servant, ushering him 
in, and rather wondering who the stranger 
was. 

“Good morning, doctor,” said Mr. 
Deans, very condescendingly, as the tall. 
gaunt figure bent before him. “Take a 
chair.” 

With another bow the doctor slid into 
a seat, and remained looking nervous!) 
across the table at the master of the 
house, as if uncertain whether he ough! 
to say something or wait for the great 
man to speak again. Mr. Deans en- 
joyed the evident timidity of his visitor 
very much, and noted his furtive glances 
of admiration at the handsomely-furnished 
apartment in which he found himself. 

“Hah!” said the acute observer, in 
his own mind, “TI think, Dr. Simpkins, 
you have not many patients who occupy 
houses like this, and you will be very 
careful how you differ in opinion from 
the owner of such a mansion.” 

“T was sorry not to find you at home 
yesterday when I called,” he said, aloud, 
after the above cogitation had been in- 
dulged in. 

The doctor started as he was addressed, 
and hastily withdrew his eyes from gazing 
on a splendid pendule that decorated the 
mantelpiece, as he hurried to express his 
sorrow at his absence from home when 
Mr. Deans had done him the honour of 
calling. 

“Ah, well,” said that gentleman, 
blandly, “it does not so much matter after 
all,” (the doctor’s heart sank within him 
as he thought he had lost a patient,) 
“for to-day will do just as well.” (The 
doctor gave asigh of relief.) “ The fact 
is, that [ have dismissed the doctor who 
was in attendance upon my daughter, 
who has been very ill (and of whose re- 
covery, in fact, there is no hope), for 
wishing to send her to the sea-side, when 
she is so prostrated by her disease as to 
be in danger of dying if she undergoes 
any exertion. I feel sure that he just 
wished to send her from home that she 
might not die while under his care; and 
although I represented to him the im- 
minent danger of removing her, he abso- 
lutely insisted upon it, and rather than 
submit to see my child tortured to gratify 
his (to me) evident object, I have dis- 
continued his attendance, and have re- 
solved not to entrust her to any one who 
does not feel with me the necessity for 
perfect. quiet in her case. I have long ago 
given up all hope of her recovery, which 
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I know to be impossible, and that it is 
only a question of time how long she 
may survive. So, as I am quite aware 
of the nature of her illness, and the hope- 
lessness of her recovery, it will not be 
necessary for you to fatigue her by many 
questions, or to examine her lungs, which 
are all but gone ; you need only feel her 
pulse, and give her a few general direc- 
tions as to keeping quiet. I believe that 
I need not say any more; you understand 
the case perfectly Iam sure, and if you 
will now visit your patient, I shall await 
your return here and receive your report.” 
So saying, he rang the bell, and directed 
the servant to show the doctor upstairs, 
and call a maid to conduct him to Miss 
Deans’ apartments. 

During the delivery of the above long- 
winded speech Dr. Simpkins had sat like 
a man in a dream, or as if a rush of water 
was sounding in his ears; the only thing 
he clearly understood at the end of it 
was, that he was to go upstairs to see a 
patient whom his skill was not to be 
tried upon, as she was past cure, and 
that a very grand doctor had been dis- 
missed from attending upon her, because 
he wanted to hurry her to death by send- 
ing her from home at the last stage of 
her illness. 

“T shall take care not to give such 
advice,” said the poor Esculapius to him- 
self, as he ascended the stairs. ‘I shall 
only be too glad to take the ‘goods the 
gods provide’ in the shape of my fees, and 
let the poor girl die in peace at home.” 

The day was so sultry as to cause the 
very strongest frame to feel relaxed. It 
was no wonder, then, that Minnie should 
be reduced to a state of extreme weak- 
ness and lassitude, as she reclined on a 
sofa in the small room that was sacred 
from the intrusive presence of Mrs. Deans. 
Not a breath of air came through the 
open window, and she thought longingly 
of the dark-blue sea and its white-crested 
waves, coming with that murmuring dash 
sO suggestive of coolness, as they break 
upon theshore. Onthe previous day the 
doctor had spoken to her of his desire 
that she should go to the sea-side, and 
her languid eyes had brightened at the 
thought, and now she watehed anxiously 
for his visit, hoping to have the order for 
the move confirmed, and thinking how 
liappy she would feel if the Vincents or 
her dear friend Susan could be with her 
to enjoy the fresh sea breeze, that she 
seemed already to feel, bearing health 
and life upon its wings. . 
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In the midst of these musino 
opened, and “ the doctor” me ts doo 
but instead of her cheerful, smiling fie? 
her eager eyes fell upon the lanky, ms 
gainly figure, and woe-begone visag e 

Dr. Simpkins, who, sighing dol wy 
took a chair beside her, an 
a surprised than she could well 

xpress at this apparition, Minnie Was 
about to speak, when, in a measured 
tone, the doctor begged of her not t, 
agitate herself by speaking, and pry. 
ceeded to feel her pulse. Lt was Z 
usually weak that day from the debil;. 
tating effects of the atmosphere, ani 
was, moreover, at that moment rather 
irregular from Minnie’s surprise at he: 
strange visitor. 

“ You are evidently very unwell, my dea 
young lady,” he said, compassionately, as 
he laid down the fragile, almost transpa. 
rent hand, “and you must avoid all ex. 
citement of any nature whatever, and 
keep perfectly still; the greatest quiet, 
mentally and bodily, is requisite for you. 
I shall not disturb you any longer, bu 
hope to see you again to-morrow.” 

** Where is Dr. ? I trust he is not 
ill,”” asked Minnie, interrupting the tall 
doctor as he stalked towards the door. 

*[ believe not; I have no reason to 
think so at least,” said Dr. Simpkins, 
in the same solemn tone he had used 
throughout the interview. 

“Then why did he not come to see me 
to-day ?” inquired Minnie, still more as- 
tonished, 

“TJ rather think your respected father 
has cause to doubt the soundness of his 
advice with regard to the management of 
your case,” replied Dr. Simpkins, giving 
utterance to a longer speech than he had 
yet ventured upon, “and in consequence 
I have had the honour of being called in. 
He bowed, and was gone before Minne 
could recover her surprise sufficiently to 
make any reply. aya 

A idndie teding of foreboding, like 
the shadow of some coming evil, crept 
over Minnie’s heart as he closed the door 
and she turned her face to the wall au 
wept. ink f 
“ Well, doctor, what do you think 0 
your patient P” asked Mr. Deans, a“ 
Simpkins re-entered the study. 

“T fear, sir, your alarm ou cer 
is but too well founded,” replied - 
doctor, shaking his head. “ Poor age 
lady, she seems to be, as you SAY; here 
very last stage of consumption. hen 
was a bright hectic on ber cheek W 
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the room, and her eyes were quite 
et but before I left her she had 
become of an ashy paleness, and her eyes 
were dull and heavy. It is a very sad 
ar 
Did you feel her pulse?” demanded 
the apparently anxious parent. 

“Certainly, sir; and I regret to say 
that it is at a very low ebb. You have 
asked my candid opinion, and I give it at 
the risk of wounding your feelings by 
every word.” 

“Speak plainly, doctor, if you please,” 
said the inhuman father, putting his hand 
over his face with the pretence of deep 
feeling, but in reality to hide the fiendish 
triumph that he felt would betray itself 
in his features. “1 wrus¢t hear the truth 
at some time, and perhaps from those 
who will not be so considerate of my 
feelings ; therefore, tell me without dis- 
guise how loug you think my poor child 
may continue to exist, for you can scarcely 
eall it living ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Dr. Simpkins, much 
noved by his apparent distress, “ I fear 
that a very short time will bring the 
closing scene; in fact, L would advise 
you to be prepared at any moment for 
the sorrowful event.” 

“Then, doctor,” said the hypocrite, 
“you think 1 acted wisely in not per- 
mitting her to be removed to Hastings ?” 

“Sir, it would have been madness to 
attempt it,” cried Dr. Simpkins, aghast 
with real fright. ‘She would not have 
reached the railway station alive, in all 
luman probability.” 

“I thank you sincerely, Dr. Simpkins, 
for your candour,” said Mr. Deans, re- 
moving his hand from his face, which cer- 
tainly bore traces of some strong emo- 
tion; “and I am glad to have my own 
Convictions confirmed by your able opi- 
tion, that the risk of the journey was 
hot to be thought of. You will be kind 
fuough to call every day,” he added, 
until—until,” he turned away, as if un- 
ave to finish the sentence, as he wrung 
tue doctor’s hand, leaving a crisp new 
auk-note in it as he did so. 

I understand you, sir,” replied the 
Octor, with moistened eyes, “and shall 
obey your wishes.” ; 

; Se door closed on the retreating form 

t. Simpkins, and in a moment the 
me; head of the sorrowing father 
Ms crect ; a sinile (an ugly one, albeit) 
Wreathed his face, and shaking his hand 


In the air. as j : : 
» 43 if at some imagipary enem 
he muttered— _— " 
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“Tf I had John out of the way now, 
Richard could be managed.” ; 


‘Seawecene 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A NEW PHASE OF LIFE. 


Dr. Stupxkrys walked nearly to the end 
of the street before the moisture that 
covered his glasses cleared away suf- 
ficiently to enable him to discern the 
amount of the note that rustled in his 
hand, and then, to his intense delight. 
he discovered that it was a Bank of Eng- 
land note for ten pounds. He stood stil! 
for a moment and drew a deep breath as 
he looked at it; it was not a momentary 
gaze, but a long, admiring look, as though 
it was the first time that he ever had held 
such a piece of paper representing so 
many golden images of the sovereign 
(whose worth to the country she governs 
is more than gold ten times told) in such 
close proximity to his eyes before. 
“ Annie! poor dear Annie!” he ejacu- 
lated, “now I can provide you with 
some of the comforts that you need so 
badly. At last I have a chance of pro- 
viding for you as I would wish.” The 
poor man hurried on through Conduit- 
street, stopping for a moment at a con- 
fectioner’s to obtain a jelly, and again at 
a wine-vaults to get a bottle of port 
wine; and then hurrying on to Praed- 
street, he knocked at the door of a dingy- 
looking house, and having been admitted 
by a cross-looking elderly woman, lhas- 
tened upstairs, regardless of sundry re- 
marks from the landlady that would have 
sounded anything but complimentary to 
ears that listened to them. LHagerly 
opening a door at the top of the house, 
he‘entered a room where the sloping 
ceiling under the roof left but space for a 
low bedstead to stand between it and the 
floor, On this bedstead was spread a 
wretched flock-bed, and reclined upon it 
were a delicate-looking girl of scarcely 
twenty summers, and a tiny baby, evi- 
dently not long a denizen of this work-a- 
day world of ours. ‘The girl seemed in a 
deep sleep, and the baby nestled up 
closely against her. Doctor Simpkins 
bent over the bed, and laid his hand on 
the girl’s forehead: it was icy cold, 
although the wretched garret was steam. 
ing and humid with the fervid beams of! 
thesun, tect 

« Mrs. Briggs, | shouted a V oice from 
the top of the stairs, ‘ Mrs. Oe 
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‘And pray who calls Mrs. Briggs 
so loudly ?” responded a sharp_voice trom 
below. 

“JT, Doctor Simpkins; a corkscrew 
quickly, if you have one, for mercy’s 
sake !” 

“A corkscrew! well, what next I 
wonder!” said Mrs. Briggs, as she re- 
turned to her room on thie first-floor. 
‘Such impidence.” 

But before she had subsided into her 
comfortable arm-chair, the door was burst 
open without much ceremony, and Doctor 
Simpkins stared about him in search of 
the implement he had demanded from the 
top of the house. 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, “quick! 
Give me a corkscrew if you are human!”’ 

Terrified for the moment by his fren- 
sied manner, Mrs. Briggs handed hin 
the article required from a shelf beside 
her, and then followed his flying steps up 
the stairs, full of wonder at his conduct. 

“The hidear!” she ejaculated, “ of 
the like of him a givin’ me such a 
start! Well, the world’s coming to 
nothink, I do declare! Briggs ‘ll be 
asking to smoke in the parlour next week, 
I suppose.” 

By this time she had got to the top of 
the house, and entering the apartment 
before described, great was her surprise 
to see Dr. Simpkins administering port- 
wine with a spoon to his fainting wife, 
while several sovereigns and some silver 
lay on the little table that held the 
bottle. 

“Well!” said the landlady to herself, 
“miracles will never cease. Here’s a 
pretty go! I’ve bin a worrittin of these 
people the last month to turn them out, 
and all at a moment’s notice they start 
up with gold and silver and port-wine, 
and deuce knows what. Appearances’ is 
deceitful sometimes !” 

“Come now, Mrs. Simpkins dear,” 
she added aloud, “take the wine from 
your husband, it’ll do you good, and 
yo baby wants you badly, poor little 

ear.” 

A shiver passed over the frame of the 
young mother as her eyes slowly opened 
and encountered the staring green glasses 
through which the light-grey eyes strained 
upon her with living, vehement love. 

Ah, those green glasses and those 
pale eyes may be ugly to others, but they 
are comfort and joy to the feeble girl who 
tries to embrace the form that leans so 
fondly over her. 

“William! dear William !” she whis- 
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ers, “1 could not help it- 
etter directly.” dict Dl 

“Help it!” growls William from the 
depths of his chest* “vou are a wonder 
to me and all the world that you have 
borne it solong. Now, Mrs. Brigas” he 
added, after a moment’s thought, “i 
there no poor woman in the house who 
will earn a shilling by minding the baby 
for awhile, until his mother gets a quiet 
sleep ?” 

“ Well, indeed ! sir,’’ said Mrs. Briggs, 
in a tone of injured innocence, “I wonder 
at you—so Ido! As if I wouldn’t take 
the blessed lamb, and mind it by night or 
by day before Id let a stranger touch it, 
Bless the little dear, how he smiles in his 
sleep; he’s the livin’ image of his mo- 
ther!” And tucking the baby comfortably 
under her shawl she departed, leaving the 
anxious husband bending over his wife, as 
“‘nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
asserted her rights, and hid from poor 
Mrs. Simpkins’ view alike past, present, 
and future. 

After fastening the ragged blind so as 
to keep out the beams of the sun a little 
better, Dr. Simpkins sat down beside the 
bed and looked fondly upon the pale 
sleeper. Over the pillow rippled luxu- 
riant masses of bright golden hair, that 
actually glittered like waves of the pre- 
cious metal when a sunbeam penetrating 
a hole in the blind fell slantingly upon 
them. The worn face peeped out from 
its rich veil, of an almost waxen whiteness, 
and the scarcely perceptible breath did 
not for some time move the sheet that 
lay across her chest, but as the slumber 
deepened a tinge of pink light stole over 
the wasted cheek, as the wine sent the 
circulating blood more rapidly througi 
her veins, the pale lips began to glow, 
and a fuller breathing gave token of 
returning strength. 

Asher husband watched thus anxiously 
by that lowly couch, his thoughts wandered 
into the past,when he was a tall shambling 
kind of lad, and Annie the petted child ot 
Farmer North. Visions of a long, 40¥ 
farm-house, with its trellised porch oe 
bowered in roses, came before him; . 
saw the flocks of sheep that dotted the 
lawn-like fields; the rustic bridge - 
crossed the purling stream near ner 
house, and the large ash-tree that 
its branches over it; the hum 0 

the drowsy 
bees seemed to come upon 
le of the brook 
summer air, and the ripple 0 ~ 
seemed breaking on his ear. Then + te 
the lingering farewell, when he we 
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London to “learn to be a doctor,” and 
\nnie’s lithe figure faded from view 
‘here she still leaned on the paling of 
‘he bridge, her tears fallmg mto the 
water beneath, Anon the letter arrived 
‘hat told him the stout farmer's health 
was failing; another, a black-edged one, 
with the news of his death; and then, 
just as his hardly-obtained diploma en- 
abled him to write himself ‘ Doctor,” 
che sad intelligence that Annie, tlie 
cherished pet of her fond father—his own 
beloved Annie—was homeless and friend- 
less; her elder brother (a step-brother) 
and his wife having taken possession of 
evervthing, and turned her out upon the 
world to starve or work, as she liked. 
She was working as a farm-servant when 
she wrote. Once more the old indignant 
feeling filled his heart as he thought of 
the sorrowful letter, fresh from the suf- 
fermg heart of poor Annie, and of his 
hurried journey to the old homestead to 
claim his promised wife from degrading 
labour. Again he beheld the scene as he 
came upon her, performing some low 
menial office, —her once white hands red 
and chapped from the nature of her work, 
and grief depicted in every line of her 
lace. Her joyful ery of recognition—the 
burst of tears that fell upon his breast— 
the solemn words by which he vowed to 
love and cherish her at the altar of the 
secluded little church, and his return to 
London with her as his wife, proud yet 
alxious; subsequent scenes inwhich step 
by step they were reduced through want 
of his obtaining practice, and the gradual 
wasting away of his little funds, until 
Just as the new claimant for their love 
came, a wailing baby, into the arms of 
weeping parents, who yet could find a 
smile to welcome him to that dreary 
sarret, starvation stared them in the face ; 
Privations they had long known, but now 
‘ood, the bare morsel that was to keep 
ody and soul together, was wanting, 
and the wife’s wedding-ring was being 
pawned by. the miserable husband to 
obtain som 

; some nourishment for her when 

7 es _ ae to claim his professional 
ee tep by step he had gone 
had blended = of the past, until they 
a with the actual present, and 
sae “a a down his cheeks— 
“9 4p itude to Him, whose provi- 
ie ae Ngor gm them thus at the 
been the = , and to the man who had 
cause his "Sees pring in God’s hands to 
id he kn 0 sing with joy. Little 
ow of the vile plot in which he 
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te being made an innocent accomplice ; 
- thus ignorant of the real motives of 
“ employer, it is not to be wondered at 
ri when sinking on his knees beside 

1¢ recumbent figure of his Annie, he 
offered up hi Vi 

ered up his thanksgiving for the mercy 
of God, blessings on Mr. Deans flowed 
eagerly from his faltering tongue, and 
ascended with his praises to the presence 
of the Most High. 


S anEnEnAIEEEtinmeent 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CHANCERY LANE, 


On the same day that the events recorded 
in the last chapter were being enacted, 
the sun was scorching the flags in 
Chancery-lane, and blinding the eyes of 
the denizens of that narrow street with, 
its ardent beams. The dust looked hot 
on the window-panes, and the passers-by 
took off their hats to wipe their steaming 
foreheads, and threw open their waist- 
coats in a vain attempt to become a little 
cooler. There was no shady side of the 
way, for the sun streamed in a regular 
clare from the cloudless blue sky straight 
down the lane, until the very flags them- 
selves seemed ready to cry out, “ give us 
air.’ Just at the hour that the sun was 
hottest, a quiet-looking, a 
elderly gentleman walked slowlyalong the 
flags, looking at a number every now and 
then, as if to make sure that he had not 
passed some house for which he waslooking. 
Notwithstanding the fearful heat of the 
day he did not seem to be at all uncom- 
fortably warm ; in fact, he looked almost 
provokingly cool and at his ease, com- 
ared with the red-faced panting indivi- 
duals that passed him, almost fainting 
from heat and exhaustion. Presently 
the cool gentleman — at a door on 
which a brass plate exhibited the names 
of “Nettlethorpe and Sholton,” and 
having looked up at the house, le rang 
the office-bell. The door opened lazily 
on a spring, and the gentleman having 
entered the hall, shut it behind him and 
was lost to view. 

‘¢ Gentleman outside—Mr. Moorhead- 
wants to see you, sir,” jerked out Mr. 
Briggs, as he popped his bead into Mr. 
N ettlethorpe’s private room. | 

«Show him in, Briggs,” said Mr. 
Nettlethorpe, going on with his, paper. 

A step on the oil-cloth warned him 
that the visitor was approaching, and 


‘ne down the paper Mr. Nettlethorpe 
laying down pap Fae 
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bowed politely and presented a chair to 
Mr. Moorhead, who seemed to bring a 
cool air with him into the stiflmg room. 

“T have called on you, sir,” he said, 
removing his hat and showing a large, 
benevolent-looking forehead, crowned 
with jet black hair, ‘‘ to inquire something 
about the Deanses,—relatives of my old 
friend John Humphries.” 

“Oh, sad business that, sir. I re- 
member Mr. Humphries well; he always 
transacted the bank business with us, and 
we were very sorry to hear of his untimely 
death, occurring, too, poor fellow, just as 
he was returning to enjoy the fruits of 
his labours.” 

“T understood from him that you were 
old friends,’ replied Mr. Moorhead, 
“He often spoke of you, and of the 
pleasant evenings he passed in your com- 
pany at the club; but I wish to hear 
some news of his sister and her family. I 
suppose you are still retained as the 
family solicitor ?” 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Nettlethorpe; 
*T don’t exactly understand ey, but as 
soon as probate of Mr. Humphries’ will 
had been obtained, and the necessary 
legal forms had been gone through, Mr. 
Deans, as guardian, took possession of 
all the papers, and since then I have 
neither seen or heard anything of him.” 

“That is rather strange! I should 
have thought that he would be glad to 
retain your services. Will you kindly 
direct me to his residence ?” 

“Really at this moment I forget the 
address, but I can procure it for you ina 
moment.” 

He struck a hand-bell as he spoke, and 
Mr. Briggs appeared at the door. 

“ Briggs, write down Mr. Deans’ ad- 
dress for this gentleman, will you? Mr. 
Deans, whose children came in for poor 
Mr. Humphries’ money.” 

“Oh yes, sir—directly, sir,” said 
Briggs, backing out. 

7 am very anxious to see Mrs. Deans, 
she also is an old friend of mine,” said 
Mr. Moorhead, in a passing kind of way, 
while Briggs was absent; but in a mo- 
ment that er little man was back 
again with a slip of paper in his hand, on 
which was written the address of the 

former residence of the Deanses. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Moorhead, smniling, 
“if 1 had thought of it I could have 
gone there at once, for I knew this was 
their address some few years ago; how- 
ever, better late than never,” he added, 
still smiling as he took his leave. Hiail- 
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ing a cab as soon as he ha 
lawyer’s office, Mr. Moorhead nn ier 
in about half an hour stood at the ioe 
of the house that had been for so many 
years the happy home of the Deanses, His 
knock remained for some little time un. 
answered, but at length the door was 
opened, and a tall, thin old lady pre. 
sented herself, 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for detaininc 
you so long, but the servant is out, and 
Thad to come from the top of the house.” 
said the old lady, politely. 

‘It does not matter, thank you,” said 
Mr. Moorhead, pleasantly. “Has Mr. 
Deaus returned from the bank yet °” 

“Mr. Deans?” asked the old lady, 
**No such person lives here.” | 

“Are you quite sure, madam?” in. 
quired the visitor, anxiously. 

“Quite sure, sir; no one lives here but 
my servant and myself, and I have lived 
here over a year this month.” 

“1 beg your pardon for giving you so 
much trouble, but could you possibly 
tell me where Mr. Deans has removed 
to?” 

*T am sorry that I cannot help you,” 
replied the old lady. “I never heard 
that any Mr. Deans lived here, but he 
may possibly have dene so before | 
came.” 

Seeing that further questioning was of 
no use, Mr. Moorhead thanked the old 
lady, and walked slowly from the house, 

“What course shall I take now ?” he 
asked himself. ‘ London is a wide place 
to look for people in. A directory wil 
be the best thing” 

Before very long Mr. Moorhead was 
seated in the coffee-room of the hotel 
where he had arrived from India only that 
morning, deep in the mysteries of the 
wonderful book whose power he had 
summoned to his aid. wed 

“Ah, here is the name,” he said ab 
last. ‘ Deans—Deans—Ricuard Deans. 
Why, there are at least twenty Richar 
Deans, and which of them is my Richar 
Deans? It will be a difficult task to 
discover. It is too late now,” he com 
tinued, looking at his watch, a 
Nettlethorpe at his office ; so 1 must ony 
wait until to-morrow, with as much pa 
tience asI can callto my aid.” i, 

Taking up the Times, Mr. eset 
ran his eyes over the columns devote “d 
amusements, and, having decided to F. 
to Drury-lane Theatre to while away t 
evening, he ordered his dinner, and trie 

aan icle, but every 
to read the leading article, 
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moment his thoughts wandered away 
from it I fruitless conjecture as to the 
whereabouts of the Deanses, aud he was 
clad when his dinner was placed on the 
table, and some active employment pro- 
vided for him in discussing it. Punctual 
‘9 the moment that the door was to 
be open, Mr. Moorhead arrived at the 
‘heatre, and, having secured a good seat, 
becan to watch the house filling; but 
when the business of the play began, his 
eves were riveted on the stage, and 
scarcely removed from it until the end 
of the performance, when, waking from 
his abstraction, he looked round the 
house with interest. Suddenly he started 
as a gentleman stood forward in a side- 
box and looked into the pit. 

“Why, I do believe that’s Deans him- 
self,” he exclaimed. “ Allowing for the 
tine that has elapsed since I last saw 
him, it is just what I would have expected 
him to be, except that this man has a 
stem look and a contraction about the 
brows that I don’t recollect Deans having. 
I must try and get near him; perhaps 
then I can decide the doubt.” 

Hastening round to the door from 
which the gentleman he thought so like 
Mr. Deans would emerge, le watched 
auxiously for his appearance, and before 
many minutes had elapsed he saw him 
commg out, escorting a tall, fine-looking 
young woman, carefully shawled. 

“Now,” said Mr. Moorhead, “ another 
moment will decide the point.” 
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_ But the advancing pair were checked 
in their progress by a gentleman who, 
turning on the step, caught sight of them, 
aud went back to speak to them. 

“A fine play, Mr. Deans, and well 
acted,” he said, as he shook hands with 
that gentleman. 

“Very well indeed, and well put on 
the stage, too,” replied Mr. Deans, for he 
lt was. 

“Ah, that is his voice; now for a sur- 
prise,” said the watcher to himself; but 
just as he was coming eagerly forward 
Mr. Deans’ voice was again heard. 

‘‘ Let me present you to Mrs. Deans, 
Morrison; I believe you have not met 
her before.” 

‘Can the eldest son be married al. 
ready?” thought Mr. Moorhead, in sur- 
prise, as he hesitated a moment, while 
the gentleman was paying his respects to 
Mrs. Deans. 

“T am very happy to see you, Mr. 
Morrison,” said that lady, blandly. ‘] 


have often heard my husband speak of 


you.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Deans, ‘‘1 have often 
told my little wifey here of your talents 
for charades, &c. You must come and 
see us. I am sure, my dear, you will join 


me in saying how glad we shall be to see 


Mr. Morrison in Westbourne-terrace.”’ 

“His wife!’ exclaimed the horror- 
stricken Mr. Moorhead, falling back 
against the pillar near which he stood 
“Then where is poor Maria *” 
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THE greater the complexity of a piece of 
machinery, and the more labour it 18 
called upon to perform, the more rapid 
will be its wear and tear. This applies 
to human life as well as to mechanism. 
The derangement of its component parts 
—its springs and wheels, will also be in 
the ratio of their complication. Thus 
do we find that the brute creation are 
less subject to those affectionsthat abridge 
their days than mankind. ‘Their life is 
natural, except when under the sway of 
domestication: ours is artificial; and 
high civilization tends to render it still 
more unnatural than it would most pro- 
bably have been in a simple and patriar- 
chal existence. Endowed with more 
acuteness of sensibility than animals, we 
are rendered more susceptible of the ex- 
tremes of pleasure and of pain; and our 
voluptuous enjoyments are perhaps more 
prejudicial than our sufferings, Had not 
the Creator wisely granted us the faculty 
of reasoning, we should have been the 
most wretched of all organized beings. 
The tenure of life depends upon the 
sum of vitality originally deposited, and 
the extent of our drafts upon this capital, 
which we too frequently exhaust by un- 
timely expenses. Experience has proved 
that under ordinary circumstances, man 
can live six or seven times longer than 
the years required to attain puberty. ‘This 
epoch is placed at our fourteenth year. 
This calculation would therefore yield 
from S4+ to 9S years of age. Our 
own imprudences, and the disorders re- 
sulting from them, are more hostile in 
abridging this period than nature, all- 
wise and all-bountiful. Indeed, when we 
reflect on all the excesses to which we 
expose our frail and complicated being, 
as if we were resolved to try by every 
possible experiment how far it possesses 
the power of resisting destructive agents, 
we can only marvel in beholding so many 
instances of longevity. In this wasteful 
existence how many valuable hours do we 
not lose ? how many real enjoyments have 
we not deprived ourselves of 2) When 
compared to the immensity of time, life 
is but an idle span. Let us deduct even 
from old age the years of infancy, the 
years of caducity, and the years of sleep, 
—alas! what remaineth of our many and 
our energetic days? Maupertuis caleu- 
lated that in an ordinary life man could 
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scarcely enjoy more than three years 9° 
happiness, mixed up with sixty or eights 
years of misery or insipidity ; and ye: 
how miserable are we at the thought o: 
quitting this short-leased tenement. 
though every wretchedness renders our 
abode a constant scene of uneasiness! Jt 
has been computed that out of abou; 
nine hundred iuillions of human beings 
that are scattered over the globe, it i 
more than probable that we could not 
find nine thousand individuals blessed 
with happiness, even taking happiness, 
in its most limited sense—content. Were 
it not for the terrors of futurity, it is 
more than probable that our existence 
would lose much of its value. Socrates 
termed philosophy “the preparation for 
death ;” the same may be said of ou 
existence. 

Happily ror man, life is a dream, all is 
illusion; sufferings alone are positive; 
Pandora’s box is its best illustration. 
Could we have slept away our existence 
in constant visions, we should have lived 
as long as in a waking state. When we 
contemplate the flocks of human beings 
scattered like cattle on the face of the 
universe, with scarcely more intellect than 
the beasts of the same field, we might 
ask for what were they created ? doomed 
to all the horrors of sickness or of war 
victims of their own follies or the amb. 
tious projects of others! As far asTe- 
gards this life, it is worse than idle to 
seek a solution of the problem. In these 
inquiries we too often seek to guess that 
which we can never know, and to know 
that which we can never guess! Weall 
complain and murmur like the — 
in the fable, yet are loth to accept te 
relief we loudly call for. = 

The longevity of the first races, andthe 
patriarchs, are records foreign to the a 
vestigations of natural history ; ae 
seck for more recent examples. Ha e 
had collected the cases of many centens 
ries, amounting to sixty-two, who “ 
reached from 100 to 120; ET ss 
from 120 to 130; and fifteen como: 
to 140. Few instances are authentico” 
beyond this period: yet we ~ = ti. 
cleston, who lived 145 years; . si 
fincham, who attained his 144th ; fe 
wegian, who counted a —_ eel 
half; and our Thomas Parr woul” © 


-- 15 9nd year bu! 
probably have passed his 152nd } 
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for an excess. Henry Jenkins lived to 
149: and we have on record the case of 
, negress, aged 175. The Hungarian 
family of John Rovin were remarkable 
for their longevity: the father lived to 
172, the wife to 164; they had been 
married 142 years, and their youngest 
child was 115; and such was the influ- 
ence of habit and filial affection, that this 
child was treated with all the severity of 
paternal rigidity, and did not dare to act 
without his papa’s and mamina’s permis- 
sl0l. 

By the calculations of Sussmilch, out 
of one thousand individuals, only one at- 
tained 97; and not more than one lived 
tothe age of 100, out of one hundred 
aud fourteen thousand. In the census 
of Italy, taken under Vespasian, there 
were found fifty-four of 100, fifty-seven 
of 110, two of 125, four of 130, and three 
of 140. In China, under Kien Long, in 
1784, there were only four individuals 
who had attained their 100th year. Ac- 
cording to Larrey, there were at Cairo 
thirty-five persons who had exceeded 
their century. In Russia, in 1814, out 
of eight hundred and ninety-one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty deaths, were 
three thousand five hundred and thirty- 
oue from 100 to 132. In a register of 
deaths in Paris, taken in 1817, there were 
found in twenty-one thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-two, nine from 95 to 
100, and the general proportion of cen- 
tenaries in that city is one to three 
thousand, ; 

" hat are the circumstances most fa- 
vourable to longevity? This question 
Is hot easily answered; for we find in 
instances of advanced age that some in- 
dividuals have led a most regular and 
abstemious life, while others have in- 
dulged In various excesses. These ob- 
servations however, are by no means Cal- 
culated to form a conclusive opinion, as 
the constitutional vigour and peculiar 
‘osynerasies of individuals differ widely. 
It is probable that a regular mode of 
ving is the most likely to prolong our 
years, whatever may be that regularity 
ha comparative point of view. A sober 
nau, who commits occasional excesses, is 
~reilxely to suffer than another man who 
Shese a every night, provided that 
the a Go not differ in regard to 
a vlae " quality of stimulus. An 
i a con loly instances the excite- 
mrvarted ons ant, and the indirect debility 
to break Pe produce has scarcely time 

OWn tue system ere it 1s again 


wound up to its usual pitch, to use | 
vulgar expression, “by a hair of 
same hound.” The principal attribut 
of life that renovates for awhile iis mo 
and its physical exhaustion is exif); 
and a constant excitement is therefore 


dispensable, to serve as fuel to the con- 


suming fire. This was to a certain di 
gree the basis on which Brown four 
his doctrine. He traced a scale ot 
like that of a thermometer,—health in t 
centre, death at each extremity: o: 


scale ascending from health was gra- 
duated according to stimulating agency, 
the other to debilitating causes; and 


therefore the system was to be stimulat 
or lowered according to this gradatio 


It would be foreign to the question | 
point out the absurdity of this the 


me 


) 


‘) 


although we must admit its ingenuit) 


and to a certain extent its correctne 
The chief practical objection to it v 


the diversity of constitutions and idiosyn- 
crasies, and the different action of stiniu- 


lating or depressing agents in health : 
in disease; the effects of alimentary : 
medicinal substances being totally 
fereut in these several conditions. 
According to habit, a certain sun 
stimulus is requisite to keep up the ne 
cessary excitement ; and this sum canu 
be immediately and suddenly withdraw: 
in weak subjects without some risk ; 
health, perhaps, the experiment ma) 


tT} 
Lk 


safely made at all times, and under any 


circumstances, although it might be w: 
to operate the change by degrees; a’ 
it must moreover be recollected, that 
habitual drunkard is in a morbid con 
tion, and must be treated accordingly. 

Six causes chiefly exert their inilue: 
upon life : 

1. Climate and soil. 

2. Difference of races. 

3. Complexion and stature. — 

4. Period of development during g 
tation, and of subsequent growth. 

5. Mode of living. 

6. Moral emotions, occupations. 


Climates that are moderately cold : 


more favourable to long life. This ob- 


servation equally applies to the vegeta, 


kingdom ; and trees that have scarecly 


attamned their full growth in northern 


regions are drooping In the south. ! | : 
also we find beasts and birds resist 
the inclemency of the weather j 


thickness of their coats and plumage, 


a ey aan 4 ma 
or a layer of grease ; whue many anit 
burrow in the earth to seek a stat 
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torpor and insensibility, until restored to 
active life by a more genial temperature. 
Dryness of soil is another source of 
health and life; and the hardy moun- 
taineer’s existence is seldom abridged by 
the diseases that visit the inhabitants of 
damp and swampy regions. Sterile plains 
are more salubrious than regions covered 
with a rank and exuberant vegetation, 
or highly cultivated grounds, from many 
obvious reasons. The humid earth is 
not turned up, and decayed vegetable 
substances are not acted upon in a dele- 
terious manner by the solar heat. When 
we consider the various causes of disease 
that must abound in crowded and corrupt 
cities, we might imagine that mortality 
would be much greater than in the 
country; yet observation has not proved 
this difference to be as material as one 
might expect ; at least as regards disease, 
the sad effects of poverty and starvation 
not being taken into account. Various 
reasons may be assigned for this apparent 
anomaly. In cities a more regular state 
of excitement prevails, and man’s con- 
stant occupations scarcely give him time 
to attend to slight ailments, that, under 
other circumstances, might be aggra- 
vated. Moreover, intermittent fevers 
and visceral affections are more frequent 
in the country; and cottagers are exposed 
to more constant damp and severer revo- 
lutions in the atmospheric constitution 
than citizens. The mortality amongst 
men is greater in cities than in women; 
the latter do not enjoy so long a life in 
the country. March and April have 
been found the most fatal months. They 
are periods of atmospheric transition 
from cold to a higher temperature, and 
must therefore prove trying to the weak 
and the aged. The end of autumn is 
also deemed a sickly period; and the 
equinoxes have ever been considered cri- 
tical, the solstices much less injurious. 
In Great Britain and the north-westerly 
regions of Europe, northerly and easter] 
winds are more prevalent in March, April, 
and May, owing, it is supposed, to the 
currents established to replace the 
warmer air, as it rises from the surface 
of the Atlantic and more southerly coun- 
tries. ‘These winds are generally dry and 
cold, followed by fogs, and give rise to 
catarrhs, bronchial and pulmonary affec- 
tions. It is calculated that in our climes 
pulmonary affections carry off one-fifth 
of the population, or 191 in 1000. 

In regard to the variety of races, it has 
been observed that those people who 
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sooner attain pubescence are 

lived. Foodiiiees canna ne 
bring on premature old age, Negroes 
seldom attain an advanced period of life. 
and the progress of years is more ra idly 
descried in their features and their fom, 
than in Europeans who have migrated to 
their clime. The negroes of Cop 0 
Mozambique, and Zanguebar, “a 
reach their fiftieth year. In northern 
latitudes longevity is more frequent ; 
this is observed in Sweden, Russia, Po. 
land, Norway. Some writers have 
looked upon the established religion of a 
country as influencing the duration of 
life ; and Toaldo asserted that Christians 
are shorter-lived than Jews. To this 
observation it may be remarked, that 
Jews are in general a very sober, indus- 
trious, and active race, circumstances 
that must materially tend to prolong 
their days. Moreover, by their legisla. 
tion they are very careful in the choice of 
the meat they consume. In Catholic 
countries fasting may be taken into cal- 
culation, not from the effects of abste- 
miousness, which would be more favour- 
able to health than injurious, but the 
sudden return to feasting and gormandiz- 
ing, by way of revenge, when the fast is 
over. Shrove Tuesday and Easter Sur- 
day are noted in red letters in the gas- 
tronomic almanac; and the suppers that 
follow the midnight masses of Christmas 
generally frequire the apothecary’s aid 
on the following morning.* | 

In regard 10 conformation, very tal 
and spare subjects are seldom long-lived: 
and the same observation applies to the 
stunted and diminutive. A wellsel 
body, with a broad and deep chest, 4 
neck not over-long, with well-formed au! 
firm muscles, generally hold forth a far 
prospect of old age. ; 

Dr. Caspar’s views of longevity are 20 
only highly interesting, but, if correc 
may lead to many important conclusions: 
He maintains that— 

l. The female sex enjoys, 
period or epoch of life, a grea 
vity than the male sex. 

2, The so-called climacteric 
life do not seem to ye any 
the longevity of either sex. 

3. The ie Pat duration of life has, 


at every 
ter longe 


eriods of 
uence O2 


* The advocates of fasting have calla 
that in one hundred and fifty-two —_ 
had lived eleven thousand five _ eet 
eighty-nine years, the average a8¢ eo 


three years and three months. 








it : 
Po. 


ive 


eceut times, increased very greatly in 
most cities of Europe. ;. 

4, In reference to the influence of 
professional occupations in life, it seems 
that clergymen are on the whole, the 
longest, and medical men are the shortest 
livers. Military men are nearly between 
the two extremes, but vet, proportionably, 
they more frequently than others reach 
very advanced years. 

3. The mortality is very generally 
creater in manufacturing than in agri- 
cultural districts. 

6. Marriage is decidedly favourable 
to longevity. 

7. ‘the mortality among the poor is 
always greater than among the wealthier 
classes. 

S. The mortality in a population ap- 
pears to be always proportionate to its 
fecundity—as the number of births in- 
creases, so does the number of deaths at 
the same time. 

Quetelet has very justly observed that 
the laws which preside over the develop- 
ment of man, and modify all his actions, 
are in general the result of his organiza- 
tion, Of his years, his state of independ- 
ence, the surrounding institutions, local 
influence, and an infinity of other causes, 
difficult to ascertain, and many of which, 
most probably, never can be known. Still 
if we admit the fact, our well-being, ina 
great measure, rests In our own hands, 
as the progress of our intellectual attain- 
ments may gradually enable us to im- 
prove our condition in most of the points 
‘0 which we have alluded; and Buffon 
as observed “ that we know not to what 
extent man may perfect his nature, both 
na moral and a physical point of view.” 

Sul the laws of our organization, and 
which regulate life, appear to be beyond 
human speculation; and it has been ob- 
served that, under ordinary circumstances, 
we are ruled by a harmonizing system 
tending to equalize society despite its 


institutions, 

_ Poets are the shortest-lived; next to 
‘ein, authors on natural religion, dra- 
matists, and novelists. May not this 
circunistance be attributed to the fervour 
of their imagination and to their unequal 
mode ol living ? A species of madness 
s the attribute of genius. Many authors 
“1 natural religion may come under the 
;Uomination of monomaniacs. ‘The jea- 
Ous Irnitability of poets and dramatists, 
—— to them in the scale of vanity 
to “aa also contribute 

‘hem out, and bring on various 
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chronic diseases, by digestive derange- 
ments ; more especially as their habits 
of living are seldom regular, fits of 
sobriety alternating with bouts of merry- 
making. Moral philosophers, painters, 
and sculptors, whose average life appears 
the longest, follow more sedentary pur- 
suits; and, although artists in general 
cannot boast of remarkable discretion in 
their mode of living, the nature of their 
profession requires much steadiness. It 
1s moreover to be observed that, in the 
pe calculation, historical painters 
iave chiefly been noticed. Would the 
same calculation apply to the lighter 
branches of the art? It has been re- 
marked that actors generally attain old 
age, notwithstanding the fatiguing and 
harassing nature of their profession. 
This may be attributed to the constant 
excitement of a similar nature to which 
they are subject, as well as to their con- 
tinued exposure to the sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, which renders them 
less susceptible of the variations of tem- 
perature that affect those who can avoid 
these vicissitudes. Any person who would 
expose himself to the constant checked 
perspirations to which dances are liable, 
would infallibly pay dear for the experi- 
ment; and those who have had occasion 
to witness the fatigues of their exercises, 
marvel at their not being constantly at- 
tacked with pulmonary inflammation, and 
the many maladies that result from simi- 
lar exposures. On the very same prin- 
ciple, troops when engaged upon active 
service do not suffer from the inclemency 
of the weather, although saturated with 

wet by day, and sleeping under torrents 
of rain by night. So long as they are 

marching with an object in view, this 

excitement supports them, even agaist 

hunger; but the moment this excitement 

ceases, let them halt, in tranquil canton- 

ments, or commence a retreat under un- 

favourable circumstances, tliat moment 

the invasion of disease is observed. ‘The 

chief source of health and long life is an 

equilibrious state of the circulation. his 
condition a moderate mental excitement 

tends to maintain. Depression, on tie 
contrary, will produce a languid flow of 

the vital stream, congestion, and chronic 

diseases. . 

On the same principle, good temper 
and hilarity are also necessary to prolong 
life. Violent passions must tend to oc- 
casion dangerous determinations, Wille 
the inward gnawings of offended van. 
and pride corrode every viscus, and 
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the seeds of future mental and bodily 
sufferings. Apathy and insensibility are, 
unfortunately, the best sources of peace 
of mind, and as Fontenelle observed, a 
good stomach and a bad heart are essen- 
tial to happiness. 

Conformation materially affects our ex- 
istence ; and this circumstance may in a 
great measure be referred to temper, and 
the wear and tear that it occasions in ill- 
conditioned individuals. Little people 
seldom attain the longevity of stronger 
individuals; and it is also a well-known 
fact that diminutive persons are generally 
spiteful and malicious. As Providence 
has bestowed destructive venoms on rep- 
tiles, so has it gifted these insignificant 
members of society with obnoxious quali- 
ties, to make amends for their want of 
physical power in the strategies of attack 
and defence. The same observation holds 
good with the deformed; but here we 
have a moral cause for this sourness of 
disposition. They too frequently are ob- 
jects of ridicule, contempt, or pity, senti- 
ments the most humiliatmg to mankind. 
In childhood they are not able to partake 
of the boisterous and active sports of 
their companions; they have not the 
power to resent an injury, and the more 
powerless we are, the greater is our thirst 
of revenge. Hence does tyranny degrade, 
and renders its victims cruel and vindic- 
tive. The deformed, moreover, find it 
necessary to improve their intellectual 
faculties, which in aftertimes fill their 
quivers with keen shafts of retaliation. 
Jn this study they also have more leisure, 
and they apply to their books while their 
comrades are at play. This very study 
adds to their sense of inferiority; they 
can never hope to share the warrior’s 
laurels, or, what is perhaps still more 
painful, the myrtle of successful love. 
Their only chance of success in either of 
these careers is by kindling wars by their 
intrigues, or winning a woman's heart by 
intellectual superiority,—two very im- 
probable events. ‘Thus they gradually 
envy men who are looked upon by the 
world as their superiors, and hate women 
for the preference they show to those pri- 
viieged individuals. In general we tind 
these ill-shuped beings bitterly sareastic 
Whenever woman's name is mentioned. 
Pope, perliaps from these very reasons, 
was inexhaustible in his abuse of the 
SEX. 

The intellectual superiority of hunch- 
backs has also been attributed to their 
physical condition; and it is generally 





believed that with them the Circulation 
of blood in the brain is more rapid — 
well-conformed subjects, and this increase 
action 1s supposed to contribute materially 
to the vivacity of the imagination, ang the 
quickness of apprehension. Another cir. 
cumstance is said to increase their mental 
powers, and that is, their continence, cop. 
sidered both by the ancients and the mo. 
derns as a source of intellectual energies. 
Minerva and the Muses were virgins: 
and in this and other fabulous traditions 
we find the ancients illustrating in their 
mythologic allegories many physical facts 
and observations. Our Bacon had made 
the same remark; and Newton and many 
other great men, considered the passion 
of love beneath the dignity of science, 
Continence and abstinence were deemed 
by Horace as indispensable privations in 
the cultivation of genius. In the de- 
formed both are to a certain degree natu: 
ral, or at least cannot be lost sight of 
without endangering life. The digestive 
powers of the deformed are generally 
weak; and this debility has ever been 
looked upon as a concomitant of superior 
intellects. 

The common expression of a child being 
too clever to live, is unfortunately founded 
on observation. Scrofulous and sickly 
children are in general remarkable for 
the quickness of their intellects; and 
Rousseau maintained that a man who 
could meditate was a depraved animal. 
It is a fact that the perfection of one 
faculty can seldom be attained but at the 
expense of others. The more our fac 
ties are generally called into action, we 
less perfect will they be individuaty. 

The iniluence of the mind upon our 
health is as evident as the intluence ot 
our health on the duration of existence. 
This corollary explains tbe shortness 0 
life of the diminutive and the delormet, 
unconnected with such physical detects 
of organization as might impede the due 
exercise of their organs. - 

‘The fable of Prometheus 1s 4 strouz 
illustration of the pernicious cuccs ™ 
intemperance; and by Darwin, aud “we 
physiologists, has been considere me 
comparing the celestial fire that wo, a 
loined, to the artificial inspirations 0° ©” 
citement that ultimately preys Upo" = 
liver and the other viscera like @ pi 
cious vulture. A much deeper philosop! 
is concealed in this theogenic allegors 
Prometheus was the son ol gs 
brother to Atlas, Menootius, and aa 
theus, who all surpassed mankind 2! 
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and in guilt. Prometheus himself scoffed 
the gods, and violated their shrine. Hea- 
ven and Earth had formed his father, who 
had united his destinies with Clymene, 
one of the Oceanides. Thus Prometheus 
and Epimetheus arose from the very cradle 
of the universe; and their very names 
sienity foresight and improvidence, the 
reralent characteristics of all 1ortals, 
that either tend to promote or retard the 
progress of human reason and human 
happiness. Prometheus strove impiously 
to possess himself of Divine knowledge, 
and created man with a base amalgam of 
earth and the bones of animals, vivified 
by the celestial tire he had obtained. 
Jupiter, indignant at his audacity, com- 
manded Vulean to create a beauteous 
tempter in the form of woman, on whom 
every attractive gift might be conferred ; 
and Pandora was sent upon earth with 
the fatal present of the father of the 
gods, the box that contained all the evils 
and distempers that were destined for 
mankind. ‘The foresight of Prometheus re- 
sisted her charms; his improvident brother 
opened the dreaded casket. Have we 
not here an illustration of the vanity of 
science, that aims even at Divine attri- 
butes, and whose votaries, like Prome- 


LOD 


theus, would endeavour, if possible, 


deprive wisdom of her power, and brea\ 


down the boundaries of human intellects 
His punishment describes in energet 


language 


studies of the learned, whose very vis- 


the endless 


and consumi) 


cera are corroded in lucubrations 
often fruitless, and not unfrequently 


jurious to themselves and others. 
cules alone could relieve him from bis 
torments:—and does not 
this allegory typify the power of reason, 


Hercules 


Her- 


that enables us to release the mind fro; 
the trammels both of ignorance and vanit 
separated from each other by a gossame 
Prometheus, who could 
sist the most powerful temptations, 
beauty and talent combined, — dar 
Olympus to seek for that wisdom wh: 
would have doomed him to everlas\ 
sufferings, had not strength of mind 
the powers of reflection destroyed 
merciless tormentor. 
prised that the ancients consecra 
games to this beautiful allegory -—ga 
that are still carried on im our days ; 
alas! where every vain competitor 


partition ? 


Can we be si 


? 


tends that he has reached the goal v 
an unextinguished torch ! 


Ry MW vxepT tT 
DY A TOURIST. 


As the spirit of “autobiography” seems 
just how to run in the British blood, I 
need hardly apologize to my readers for 
feeling myself under an obligation to 
commence my paper with an outline— 
needful, however, by way of explanation 
ot what is to follow—of a portion of 
ine, Which I promise to make as -brief 
as possible. 

My excellent father had left me in 
Possession of a tolerable capital, and a 
Pris business in which to invest it; 
te had reared me to his own pursuits, 
and I had no wish to go beyond them. 
, _ prudent, too, as well as industrious, 
oi : came to pass, that when I had 
myself Hee erty second year, I found 
A nl -irgy owner of somewnat 
see tg thousand pounds, which, 

us age of millionaires, is not to 


despised 


Up to this period o lif 
been so intimately associated witli ] 


f my life | 


Jinyt 
itil 


that Eros and I had not formed even 


bowing acquaintance; and among) 
quaintances I was universally 


tr 


° rl ? mdi 
upon as “ vo¢ a marrying man. Ind 


from having been 


so frequently t 


with the cold-hearted implication, | beg 
to think there might be some truth | 


since as yet | 
old or young, I should ha 
by the endearing name of “ spew 
was true that 1 sighed sometimes 
my solitary state, and envied Tom 


had never seen the 
rave liked to ¢ 


mCcnm 
~ 


| 
aA 


and Jack Seedrift, when | danced at 


houses, and heard 
playing on the p! a 
squalling out its approval 
might have continued, 
and repine, without | 
and shallows of my own hear 


the 
ano, and the * ba! 


elder c 


in falsett 
too, to grul 


having the a 
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had I not met with Lity SILvERton at 
x flower-show in the morning, and in the 
evening of the same day danced with 
her at the house of Bob Greenshaw, 
whose impromptu invitation to “a hop- 
and-supper” was the means of bringing 
us to more intimate association. 

From that day and night I was a 
cbanged man. In thinking over the sub- 
ject afterwards, it became a fixed idea 
of mine, that love has different degrees 
of violence for certain ages, and that 
the longer men take to think about 
und mature it, the more desperate the 
symptoms become. ‘To “love light and 
share with many” is the motto of your 
hair-brained young fellows of twenty; 
but at thirty it becomes a much more 
serious business; and at fifty and up- 
wards (even although everyone knows 
i t0 be a matter of “‘ barter and sale,” 
on oxe side at least) still the purchaser of 
youth and beauty is sure to become an 
infatuated dupe, whose dotage alone can 
excuse his folly. So far for philosophy, 
and now for fact. 

} did not require Lily’s photograph, 
for m less than a month she was always 
before me in some way or other, and at 
every hour of the day. When I shaved in 
the morning, she stood beside the glass 
and (figuratively to speak) directed my 
razor; when I sat to my breakfast, “ in 
wy mind’s eye,” she poured out the tea, 
and sweetened it by her ever-beaming 
glance; in my office she bewildered my 
invoices, and more than once induced me 
to commence my answers to commercial 
correspondents with “ My dearest Lily ;” 
aud when 1 went home again, or dined 
with friends, still the flavour of her smile 
wxs on the mutton, and the odour of her 
breath gave to the port its best bouquet. 

All this could not last. It was what 
physiologists call “a blood poison,” and 
to allow it to brood and burrow was to 
sap the very springs of life. I was in 
the worst form of fever, without my being 
conscious of it; my hitherto peaceful 
and impassive life had now but one 
end, aim, or purpose; and if for a few 
hours rest came to my troubled exist- 
ence, 1t was only after a more furious 
paroxysm than before, when I had 
“lapped my soul in Elysium,” and re- 
ceived some trifle (now a rose-bud, and 
now a Shrewsbury cake) from my en- 
chantress. 
this Wil sneer dos pes nse 
-T a0; you cannot go on 
m this super-ridiculous way for ever. 
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Lily’—I was striding up and down the 
room as I spoke, and became rhetorical 
for the first and last time in my life— 
“Lily is only flesh and blood, after al] 
It is true, so pure, innocent, and peerless 
is she, that Paradise is fitter {or her 
dwelling-place than earth: the blessed 
shades to which Venus conveyed the 
sleeping son of Eneas, when she subst 
tuted _— in his place, in order to 
cajole and conquer the wretched Dido 
ought to be her eternal bower; I know 
that I am unworthy of her; I am of 2 
beauty, and I am aware of it; I want 
the subtle graces and refined accomplish. 
ments which are said to go so far and 
weigh so much with the female heart, 
But Lily—dare I call her my Lily ?—is 
beyond and superior to all this. I feel 
it—I know it—L am sure of it ! Greenshaw 
tells me she is a flirt—a jilt—a heartless 
coquette, who uses me as a bait—such 
was his odious and audacious phrase—to 
draw on that fool, Sir Jasper Littleton, 
who is a vulgar fellow, but whose pro- 
perty is estimated at a million. It isa 
calumny—a falsehood of the most atro- 
cious kind—concocted by that beast 
Greenshaw to annoy me, because that 
last Government contract was given to 
my house and not to his. I will end 
it at once—I will; and that done, take 
the ruffian by the throat should he pre- 
sume to repeat it.” . 
In this excited state I was rushing 
away from the house, when my house 
keeper, Martha Denbigh, reminded me 
that I was going into the street without 
uy hat. This somewhat calmed me; but 
still I persisted. As I approached the 
house—Lily lived with her aunt m Great 
Joram Street—I perceived Sir Jaspet 
leave the door and “rush” into his cab. 
“He has proposed and been wep 
whispered hope; “how could the Sov 
bred boor expect a better fate: 
knocked and was instantly admit 
instantly ; another good omen, I thoug : 
which was heightened by the — 
of Lily’s eye, and the flush on her : : 
tiful cheeks. When we had shaken hanes 
—and never did her hand feel softer : 
its pressure more palpable—she aro, 
and said, in a low tone to her aunt— ’ 
“My dear aunt, Mr. Grantham 9 
excuse me if I retire; a yon ie 
yermission to explain matters, #™ >. 
ca from the ae marks of iss i 
which he has literally aud first to 
shorcered on me, he will be the 
congratulate us.” 
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She was gone, but she left an able 
ponent: behind. 
ee minutes I had heard it all. Sir 
Jasper Littleton, had proposed, and had 
ot been rejected ! 
"And so amiably generous (even munl- 
cent) has he been!”’ went on the wretched 
aid go-between, in a tone of rapturous 
emotion, “he proposes to settle four 
+housand a year on OUR darling Lily,” 
(ows, ha! ha!) ‘and as to horses, car- 
rages, and establishments—Ah! Mr. 
Grantham, our good fortune is almost 
overcoming, and I am sure that none 
of our many friends will more heartily or 
sincerely ——”’ 

[rushed from the chamber of deception 
and horrors, and left her to conclude her 
hypocritical speech to the disgusted air. 

Months pissed away, during which I 
learned one thing, at all events—namely, 
that it is much easier to fall into love 
than to fall out of it. I did my best, 
however, and it was only by opposing 
the foulness of the treatment I had re- 
celved to the impressions which the 
beauty of the deceiver had left on me, 
that 1 made head against the suffering I 
endured. Let no one say that I was a 
fool (as Greenshaw did, with his in- 
lernal “ I always told you so” to back it), 
when I honestly admit that my liver 
sympathized with my heart, and that 
alter a course of blue-pill and Moxon’s 
lagnesia, my attendant physicians sent 
ne abroad to look for health, when I 
objected to any further dosing at their 
hands at home. 

I went up the Rhine and down the 
Danube; from Alp to Apennine; and at 
leugth went to Ireland, and after “ doing” 
Killamey, the Giant’s Causeway, the 
rocks and ruggedness of Connemara, and 
the Hill of Howth, found myself one 
delicious morning on “ Killiney Hill.” 
Yes, it was delicious; I have every rea- 
son to call it so. : 
ytis locally celebrated “Hill” is 
~ Your d/asé tourists would term 
ther ets, to speak of as a lull.” Nei- 
pe hey it is rather an agreeable as- 
feo anything deserving of a more 
On the r, name. But when you stand 
ities Op “ it, and look over the 
‘maa it commands, the term 
ferred nop om may well indeed be con- 
the speak 1€ whole, without fearing that 
of you ic : will say too much. In front 
aes a Bay of Dublin,” second 
and b —— ter in the world for variety 

duty, On one side the charming 
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landscape which stretches on to “ Bray- 
head,” is before you, dotted with pasture- 


lands, villas, plantations, through which 

‘6 d 9 é - 
meanders,” for we may say so, the 

Dublin and Wicklow Railway, edging the 


shore, and giving additional life and ani- 


mation to the picturesque scene ; on the 
other side you have variety again; be- 


neath you, almost, is the harbour of Kings- 


town, with its magnificent “ piers,” ifs 
fleet of large vessels and small—here the 
ship of War sitting in its stately pride, 
and securing the safety of the smaller 
craft which hover about her as chickens 
do about the anxious mother of the 
brood, and there the putling “steamer” 
labouring at its vocation ; unencumbered 
buildings, churches, chapels, villas, and 
so forth, with all their fantastic adorn- 
ments, break on the view; while, in the 
background, runs the line of “ Wickloy 
Mountains,” to cap the climax, and in 
the distance before you is the Hil! o! 
Howth, with beauties of its own, se as 
to bring all within a “ring fence” or 
“*bird’s-eye” of life, light, and beauty. 

Some years ago this Killiney Hill and 
the ground that commands it, were little 
better than arid or sterile rocks; but il 
came at length into the possession of » 
proprietor, who, to a tasteful eye, adds a 
cultivated mind and a philanthropic heart. 
As some wealthy proprietors, less libera| 
of purpose, do, he hid not purchase it 
in order to keep its beauties to himself, 
At a lavish expense, he reclaimed part 
and beautified all; and with a benero- 
lence of intent, which, I trust, is esti 
mated as it ought to be, he has thrown 
it open, almost without stint or limit, to 
the citizens of Dublin, who have now 
made it their favourite ground in summec 
for “ pic-nics,” and who find there every 
accommodation necessary for the plea- 
sant consummation of a “rural fete.” 

It was on this charming hill, then, 1 
found myself about noon, and alter 
wandering over the ground and admiring 
its beauties for an hour or two, L began 
to perceive that numbers ol holiday- 
makers began to crowd the scene, accom 
panied by their ** helps,” male and female, 
some assisting in the transport o! ham- 

ers and baskets, and others auxlous/y 
looking out for and supervising thea 
roper setting down, and taking care as 
they did so that pie-crusts wore their 
normal appearance, that champagri¢ llasks 
were unbroken, and that neither ** sait 
nor mustard” (which every pic-nicker 
contrives somehow or other to forget) 
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was iu this particular instance mislaid or 
forgotten. 

By-and-by, as the numbers in- 
creased, it was really a stirring and 
humanizing scene, with its groups of 
persons with smiling faces and well-pre- 
pared appetites, everyone evidently de- 
termined to “leave care one day’s march 
behind them;” such groups besprinkled, 
too, with faces and forms that might 
have made a fortune for the proprietor 
of “a book of beauty,” had his best 
hands been present to “catch the 
Cynthia of the minute,” and immortalize 
it 22 perpetuo. 

I freely acknowledge, however, that 
all this made me excessively melancholy 
to look upon. Here was I, a wait and 
stray—a supplementary quantity—a sort 
of worthless weed drifted hither and 
thither, in order that medicine might get 
rid of my perpetual how], and that, if I 
died at all, I might not bring discredit 
on the “able practitioner” who had last 
attended me. I was arich man, as the 
world goes, had paid scot-and-lot as I 
went along; had gone to church regu- 
larly, and contributed to numberless 
charities, the value of which I took 
altogether on trust; but still in my own 
view of the case, 1 was—a Wreck! and 
the man who acknowledges so much has, 
in point of fact, nothing further to add. 

I felt all this—eall it a tumult of 
fecling if you will—on this particular 
day, and 1 dare say that this state of 
mind was engendered by the fact that 
every one around, or near me, was re- 
joicing except myself. I looked to the 
right, and then I looked to the left— 
Heavens! what a contrast to all that I 
saw, and all that I felt! It was as 
if a condemned soul had a glimpse of 
the paradise from which it was shut out; 
or, to use simpler language, as if a starv- 
ing man, who witnessed all the prepara- 
tions for a feast, was perfectly cognisant 
of the fact that although ducks might 
roast, and peas boil, and soup bubble, 
and champagne burst its bounds and 
“‘waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
still that “a dry crust and water” was to 
be his dietary for the day, even if he 
could accomplish so much. 

It is to be observed that there is an 
“obelisk” topping this hill, raised there, 
as I have heard, as a sort of landmark 
for vessels approaching the shore. Near 
to this obelisk I stood (how well I re- 
member the exact spot!); my back was 
to the building and my front to the sea; 
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I was literally “chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies,” when I was suddenly 
aroused by a slap on the shoulder, ac. 
companied in a moment after by a step. 
torian but exceedingly pleasant voice 
roaring into my ear the unexpected ex. 
clamation of— 

“What in the world are you doing 
here, old fellow 2” ; . 

It was a question under any cireum. 
stances easier to ask than to answer, and 
sol felt it at the moment to be; so I 
suddenly confronted my questioner, and 
answered him by the simple mono- 
syllahle— 

“Sir!” 

In a moment the stranger’s (for such 
he was) hat was in his hand, and in the 
spirit of an Irish gentleman, whose tongue 
seldom fails him, his answer was ready 
and his apologies ample and frankly made. 
He had mistaken me for another, and 
made his excuses for the liberty he had 
taken with my scapula in a spirit of 
earnest sincerity which went to my heart 
at once. His appearance, too, was in 
his favour ; like myself he could hardly be 
called a handsome man, but his Milesian 
features were surcharged with good- 
humour and good-nature, and his general 
tout-ensemble was that of a shrewd man 
of business, who, when the labour of the 
day was over, could be a good boon- 
companion when mirth was in the as- 
cendant in a moderate way. 

Our mutual explanations led to further 
discourse, in the course of which I told 
him my name and occupation, and learned 
from him that he was a solicitor in good 
practice, and had been detained in court 
later than he wished—it was then five 
o’clock ; and that his family and friends 
had preceded him to “ the hill,” and were 
now, he supposed, either murmuring at 
his delay, or soothing their ruffled spints 
over quarters of lamb, chicken-pie, and 
such like calmatives to a wounded mind. 

“T suppose,” he said to me at last, 
“that you are about to be engaged m 
pretty much the same way as mysell, al 
therefore it is unfair in me to detain you 
longer from your friends.” 

“T have no friends here,” was mY 
answer, “and I am only out on a tour? 
inspection, and mean to go back to dinner 
at my hotel.” 

“ By your leave, then,” he said to me, 
goodhumouredly, “you shall do no su 
thing, if I can prevent it. I eo 
hungry as a hawk myself, and I ond 
not reconcile it to my conscience to 
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jan seven or eight miles to look for 
wig dinner, When a tolerable meal is within 
one’s throw of him. Do me the favour 
waive ceremony, and to take what 
‘y Ireland we cull ‘pot-luck’ with me 
op once in a Way.” 

«But as a stranger, sir, I have no 
aim to your hospitality.” 
«Pardon me,” he interrupted; “ you 
rave ust stated the best claim any man 
sould give to another for sharing his 
erst with him—at least so we think in 
Ireland, at all events. As to your being 
a stranger, and all that, it is got over in 
, moment, and I will manage to spare 
sour blushes. I will introduce you to 
mv wife and friends as Mr. Grantham 
—since sucli is your name, you say—an 
English client of mine, just arrived, and 
whom I have induced to accompany me. 
But we are wasting time meanwhile, and 
if we don’t quicken our movements we 
shall come in for the fag end of the 
feast.” 

To a hungry and solitary man such an 
ofier was not to be refused, and I fol- 
lowed my impromptu host, and in ten 
mutes found myself introduced in a 
round-robin sort of a way to a party 
numbering at least forty people—some 
voung, some old, and some middle-aged ; 
some of the male sex, some of the female, 
each and all of whom seemed to take my 
intrusion as a compliment, and to be 
delighted that another item was added to 
thetr social aggregate. 

“Yes, my love,” said my jolly new 
inend to his wife, a very distinguished 
ooking lady, whose eye glanced plea- 
santiy at both me and him, ‘I assured 
Mr. Grantham that you would be de- 
ughted to welcome him, and that if he 
didn’t like your cookery he need not try 
t again, By-and-by he will repay you 
more ways than one, for he sings like 
i angel, and will join Evelina there in a 
“uet that, as Shakspeare has it, would 
“aw nine souls out of one weaver, so 
a our hospitality shall not be squan- 

“Ted tor nothing on a nobody.” 
Mor I never sing with angels, papa,” 
"te eos3 ee a a bright and 
whe Wan ee é of enchanting eighteen, 
even the cae — to me, “and 
me out and { e of their wings would put 

ie righten me. 

as he a not fear being put to the 
ppg versdale, I answered, in 
musical e rem ‘Since, so far as my 
papa’s Trick ities are concerned, your 
sh imagination has galloped 
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off with him; but I have the quality of 
a good listener, and can enjoy heariue | 
good song though I cannot sing one.” 

“We will test you by-and-by. how- 
ever,” she said; “and in the meantime | 
recommend you to try this raspberry tart 
which is an excellent preparative to clear 
the voice.” ae 

She helped me as I spoke, and I chal 


lenged her to a glass of wine for the weg 
vilege of keeping up that glorious old 
fashion seemed to be acknowledged there. 
Insensibly I was attracted to the fair 
Evelina, who, although she formed only 
a single star in the galaxy, had for me 
an interest superior to the rest. ‘There 
were at least a dozen of young and very 
beautiful women beside, around, and be- 
fore me, and although my eye delightedly 
wandered over the charming croups, still, 
somehow or other, it always came back 
to its first resting-place, and was satistied. 
It was not the physical beauty alone, 
however, of the fair young girl that most 
pleased me ; but the nameless charm of a 
simple and natural manner, coupled with 
a degree of espiéglerie which quietly de- 
veloped itself in a very ladylike but fas- 
cinating way, and which once more 
excited the movements of a heart that 
treachery, as [ foolishly thought, had 
closed for ever. Besides, she knew no- 
thing of me—whether | was rich or poor, 
noble or ignoble—and the unhesitating 
endorsement she gave to her father’s 
acceptance wonderfully soothed my vanity, 
and urged me to still harder eiforts in 
order that I might find favour in her 
sight. I began to imagine, too, that her 
charming smile glowed more vividly at 
my attempted sallies, and that the mild 
but glorious lustre of her hazel eye (how 
exquisite it was!) took a lovelicr tint 
when she answered me. 

It was to me altogether a day of unal- 
loyed but greatly unexpected pleasure, 
and all the more delicious because 11 
came upon me by surprise. It was 
‘Trish hospitality’ presented to me in 
its most attractive form, in which perfect 
breeding, refined manners, and well-cul- 
tivated tastes and intellects all united to 
make an unexceptionable total. Neithe 
did it end there ; the day’s enjoyments 
ushered in a night of enjoyment quite as 
creat. After dinner we broke into groups, 
and wandered on and around the hii. 
By this time my spirits had risen almost 
to fever height ; I had *‘ drop ed from the 
clouds,” as I might say, and yet so well 
had I played my cards, that everybody 
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seemed to like me, to pet me, to adopt 
me as a friend, and to wish that “we 
might often meet again.” My old feel- 
ing about Lily had received what pugilists 
call ‘‘a settler;” 1 did not envy Sir 
Jasper his unwholesome bargain ; I be- 
gan to feel that if I had a liver at all it 
was now ina perfectly normal state ; and 
by a sort of “ metastasis” (so my phy- 
sician used to call it) that my heart was 
the organ which I should henceforth 
look out for the engagement of most 
heedfully. 

As I walked on, accompanied by a 
doctor’s wife on one side of me, small, 
plump, pretty, and merry, and on the 
other by a charming widow, somewhat 
past her premeire jeunesse, but whose eye 
still sparkled as brilliantly as ever, and 
whose temperament appeared to be a 
combination of a solid understanding and 
a sincere and honest desire to be useful 
to every human being that came in her 
way, I was still further confirmed in the 
justness of my incipient feeling towards 
the beautiful Evelina. Her friends (fe- 
male friends, too) spoke of her nobly, 
as one who was the idol of her family, 
and yet unspoiled by it, and equally the 
idol of all those who, even like myself, 
could only feel a sort of intuition that 
she deserved the worship and admiration 
which universally attended her. 

In the evening we adjourned to the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Hazlewood, the 
former “one of the best fellows breath- 
ing,” as everyone called him, and as I 
have since found him to be, and the lat- 
ter only second in beauty to Evelina, 
and who backed the exceilent qualities 
of her husband by additional good quali- 
ties of her own. Here we literally ‘“‘ made 
a night of it,’ and did not “go home 
till morning—till daylight did appear.” 
Did I dance? Yes—with Evelina. Did 
I sing? I did, and with Evelina, too. 
Did 1 make a speech when called upon 
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by general acclaim to return thanks 
when the toast of “The Ladies” Was : 
posed after supper? Of course] did ve 
with a fluent tongue anda « sg 
heart,” as I called it there and ‘en 
commenced by eulogizing “the ‘ieee 
sex” in general, and—and Eveling " 
particular. In fact, everything I nea 
took on that auspicious day was “ se. 
cess,” and when on returnino thanks 
when my own health was proposed I 
8980 the climax by honestly acknow. 
le ging the rvse practised in my favour 
by ‘‘my dear friend Riversdale,” and by 
as candidly owning who I was, what [ 
was, and that my present intention was 
to postpone my departure from Ireland 
sine die, in order to dip deeper into the 
social mysteries of so genial and generous 
a people, a perfect “ovation” rewarded 
my oratory, and I heard Evelina whisper 
an aside to her mamma, which raised me 
still higher in my own esteem, simple as 
the words were, and consisting of the 
equally simple commendation of “ Really, 
mamma, Mr. Grantham must be a very 
accomplished man, and quite an orator; 
he speaks very well—very well indeed, 
and always like a gentleman.” 

Do my readers suppose, after ail these 
many-tinctured revelations, that my “little 
adventures” stopped there? If so, they 
will be disappointed, since “I followed 
up my luck,” as Irishmen say ; visited at 
the house of Riversdale ; revelled in the 
bright sunshine of “Love’s young dream, 
(which, by the way, my Evelina sings 
deliciously), and in the smile of the song- 
stress ; courted—proposed—was accepted 
—was married, in tact—a ico for oI 
Jasper and his cold-blooded wife! aud 
have just returned from my wedding 
trip to Killarney, and have asked pre- 
cisely the same party to meet us—t’, 
glorious plural !—on Kioiivey Hit to- 
morrow. LR. 
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- Wide let the venturous sea-bird roam, 
A speck on ocean’s bosom cast ; 
Touch with white breast the whiter foam, 
And shriek before the rising blast.” 


TxosE who have ventured to trespass 
unon the waves of the ocean, and specu- 
late upon the waters of the deep, are 
more observant in their habits of the ob- 
jects which are continually presenting 
themselves to their eyes, than those in- 
dividuals who, at a general glance, whilst 
roaming in the footsteps of the land, 
comprehend a more multiplied sphere of 
incidental scenes and occurrences than 
the widely-diffused space of ocean is 
ready or able to afford. 

There is a continued sameness expe- 
rienced in the mariner’s life. His choice 
isa sorry one, although his intentions are 
directed to some useful end or enterprise, 
which lie quite uncertain as to the per- 
fection of their accomplishment. During 
his oceanic pilgrimage he is quite shut 
out from the mixed society of the world ; 
lis lot is cast to wander awhile upon an 
untrodden waste; his thoughts are as 
wandering as his way is doubtful; his 
rellections are homeward ; his prospects 
seaward ; and he is constrained to fill up 
the vacancy of his time by attending to 
and amusing his mind with such aérial 
or floating features as may occasionally 
preseut themselves to his notice in the 
course of his voyaging career. 

And thus it is that “ ships’ logs” be- 
Come the types of imparting information 
(0 an Inquiring world, that is ever thirst- 
ing alter knowledge, which truth and 
much experience combined can alone 
supply, 

Circumnavigators have done much to 
oe the dark schools of long-en- 
ae snorance, and have, by their per- 

ering and perilous exertions, whilst 
of the wns ae the mysterious chambers 
pater s 4 cep, afforded a ready key 
a throw open the doors of 
~Tuction to the susceptibility of the 
‘uman mind. ° 
a. above remarks I am led to 
ions “aot vi reminiscent facts, founded 
Oteanin bees perience, as may relate to 

lc birds. Incidents transpire on 

card shi ren P 

*, which, whilst many alto- 
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years ago a similar remark made by 





gether overlook them, are nevertheless 
by some neither unheeded nor neg- 
lected. . 

On my voyage to the East Indies, in 
the merchant ship Coldstream, thirty 
years ago, I had occasion to witness 
a large variety of marine birds. On 
entering the long-rolling sea of the Bay 
of Biscay, a very interesting-looking 
stranger, of comparatively minute di- 
mensions, settled, in an apparently ex- 
hausted state, on the rigging of the ship. 
This little maritime adventurer, upon 
being captured and examined, proved to 
be a green canary bird, which had, there 
can be no doubt, been compelled by ad- 
verse winds to migrate beyond the pre 
scribed limits of its own safety, and was 
necessitated to take shelter and seek 
fuge in the first asylum open for its 

reservation. I was informed that these 
ittle delicate songsters assume a green 
plumage in their natural state, and that 
the flaming yellow livery which thei 
persons present in this, our own country, 
is produced by change of climate alone. 
Be this as it may, this feathered vocalist 
was kept on board for a few days, but 
appeared impatient of restraint, and when 
the ship lay off the Cape de Verde island: 
it took its departure, and winged its way 
to the African shore. 

About a week afterwards, the man at 
the wheel was one night startled by some 
object, which darted like lightuing across 
the binnacle. * It proved to be a migra- 
tory swallow, which had, there can be no 
doubt, been attracted to the spot by the 
light which is nocturnally furnished for 
the use of the helmsman when exercising 
his responsible office. This wanderer was 
let free on the following day, and, enducu 
with reinvigorated power, pursucd — 
trackless way over seas, In the direction 
of the great African continent. 

When the ship entered the tropics, 
the wake of the vessel’s way were to bi 
observed numberless birds of the peti 
species, known as “ Mother Care, 
mer (Pelagica procellaria). Ph € 
attendants upon the deep are by sailo 
believed to act as harbingers to warn 
them against approaching storms ; and, 
indeed, [ recollect to have noticed many 
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Roman bard, Horace, in relation to the 
above bird— 


‘Should Afric’s stormy bird extend 
[ts sable wings,” &c. 


There has always prevailed a credulous 
superstition regarding the presence of 
this little volucrine messenger of bad 
news. Mariners, who meet with it so 
near home as the British Channel, re- 
gard it in the light of a trouble-bringing 
wayfarer, but I am led to infer the long- 
prevailing contrary winds have the effect 
of driving this petrel from its usual 
aérial tracks into latitudes with which it 
has no climaterial relationship. 

During our tropical voyage we encoun- 
tered a numerous variety of sea-birds. 
The most striking feature among them 
was the “boatswain bird” (Phaeton 
tropicus). The plumage of this volitant 
supra-marine adventurer is delicately 
white, accompanied by a jugular band of 
black feathers. It flies exceedingly high 
in the air, and is never to be observed 
settling on the water. The next I may 
have occasion to bring under notice is 
the “frigate-bird” (Pelicanus armatus). 
I remember, on my way home, bound 
from Calcutta to Liverpool, perceiving 
an immense shoal of fish a short distance 
from the ship, on the starboard side, which 

uite endarkened the water. Dozens of 
the birds above-named were busily en- 
gaged in hawking after their fishy quarry. 
he line, which comprehended the shoal 
I have adverted to, with the assistance of 
a competent telescope I observed ex- 
tended for more than two miles in extent. 
To acquaint ourselves of the nature and 
character of this strange and unacceunt- 
able migratory colony, the commander of 
the vessel 1 was aboard caused her to be 
eased off two points from the direction in 
which she was bearing, when we shortly 
approached the finny shoal, which proved 
to be mackerel. ‘To what point of land 
they were repairing, it would be some- 
what unsafe to conjecture; but these fish 
are, at certain seasons, caught off the 
{sland of St. Helena in large numbers. 

Oil the Island of Ascension we de- 
tected several turtle, which floated upon 
the water asleep. ‘The jolly-boat was 
lowered ; six men entered her, and put- 
ting off, contrived to capture five of these 
highly-esteemed features of shell furni- 
ture. As we approached the south coast 
of Africa the petreis were to be noticed 
in vast quantities and in great varieties, 
consisting chiefly of albatross, Cape-hens 
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Cape-pigeons, silver birds, &e. The f 

named is the largest marine bird tha 
affects these low latitudes. The Diomeds 
axulans is to be observed coursing it 
trackless way over the long-stretchine 
seas which carry their waters into the 
great Indian Ocean, heedless of the von 
and regardless of the tempest— | 


“ The winged leviathan of the Vasty waves,” 


Seldom seen near land, and exultine in 
tempestuous weather, it represents the 
picturesque features of desolation, whilst 
spreading its broad and expanded wines 
over the unfathomable element which it 
adopts as its cradle. We managed, whilst 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, on 
bearing towards Algoa Bay, to capture 
three of the above birds, by means of « 
hook attached to a log-line. The tenter 
was baited with a piece of fat pork, and 
cast overboard, whilst the line was paid 
off over the taffrail at the stern of the 
vessel, until it reached nearly one hun. 
dred yards out at sea. The birds, on 
perceiving the bait,descended into the 
wave, and gorging the same, became 
thereby hooked, and, being unable to re- 
lease themselves, were dragged on board 
without evincing much resistance. | 
observed one especial character pertain 
ing to the albatross, which was this, viz, 
that the instant it was introduced upon 
the deck of the ship it vomited a prodi- 
gious quantity of a pale-complexioned 
pellucid oil, wholly unconnected with any 
substantial matter. This gives me reason 
to believe that the food upon which tt 
subsists is chiefly composed of those olea- 
ginous fluids which proceed from the de. 
composed bodies of whales, porpoises 
and other fish of the Balena family. 
The Cape-hen (Diomeda fuliginosa), 9 
called on account of the dark umber 
clouded complexion of its plumage, 
somewhat smaller than its previously 
named congener, but possesses all the’ 
striking qualities and habits of the yore 
bird, whilst the inferior classes of petre 
are seldom noticeable near ship s-¥4, 
but keep widely off, and far away from 
every object that disturbs the — 
surface of the ocean field. We caug® 
two oobies, which had sought - 
the netting of the forecastle. — 
they could not or would not take wing" 
will not say, but they suffered themselvt* 
to be handled and secured as voluntary 
captives. .: 
Tn the Bay of Bengal we were visited 
by black crows, and armies o! kites 
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carious kinds, which occasionally placed 
footing on the rigging, looking out for 
ach refuse as might, from time to time, 
have been thrown overboard by the ship’s 
“Ta ote evident that the birds of the 
scean subsist wholly upon fish, when it is 
obtainable. Their masticating organs are 
not contrived for herbaceous or granular 
consumption ; their piscivorous habits are 
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attended with little or no labour, for they 
gorge indiscriminately the produce of their 
capture with eager voracity. In the Island 
of St. Paul, in the Indian Ocean, large 
quantities of sea-birds nestle and breed 
amid the basaltic rocks, and I feel tho- 
roughly convinced, from what I have wit- 
nessed under my own personal inspection, 
that a valuable mine of guano might be 
obtained from the above island. 





FUNERAL SONG OF EAGLE-EYE. 


Try children mourn, O, Eagle-Eye! 
Rest, noblest sachem of thy race, 

And shout their thrilling funeral ery 
Around thy honoured resting-place. 

But, chief, we do not grieve for thee; 


To leave thee in this narrow bed: 


+ 


Short will the lonely journey be 

Ere thou the happy grounds shalt tread ; 
"Tis for thy people that we wail, 

Who miss their wisest, bravest chief. 
Henceforth thy bliss shall never fail : 

Thou ne’er shalt know thy people’s grief, 
Though famine, plague, and war distress 

Our tribe, and lay our bravest low, 
Though onward still the long-knives press 

And we fall back before the foe ; 
And, though our wigwams further west 

Move moon by moon and year by year, 
Thou in the prairies of the blest, 

No sound of our lament shall hear ; 
But where the Indian’s refuge teems 

With every kind of fowl and beast— 
Such flocks as wander through our dreams— 

There shalt thou ever hunt and feast. 
And ever here thy fame shall live, 

And round thy tribe its splendour fling ; 
Such honour as the bard can give 

Is thine, while one remains to sing. 
The story of thy glorious death 

Shall teach our warriors how to die, 
And each one with his latest breath 

Shall say, “I go to Eagle-Kye.” 
And thou shalt find us at thy side, 

As hence we wander one by one; 
A goodly company we’ll ride 

> those fair regions of the sun. 
And gathered there from all around, 

Age after age in bliss we'll spend ; 
Wide is the happy hunting-ground : 


That life of joy shall never end. 


CaHILL. 
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WILDERNESS TROUBLES. 


AmonG the early settlers of Kastern 
Tennessee was a family named Agnew, 
consisting of nine persons—father, mo- 
ther, four sons and three daughters. 
From a settled portion of North Carolina 
they removed directly into the wilderness, 
afar from any neighbour or habitation, 
and camped out in the woods till their 
log cabin was constructed. Like all new 
settlers, they had many wants and few 
supplies. Their nearest neighbour was 
five miles distant, and the nearest grist- 
mill and store twenty-five; but if they 
could remain unmolested by savages, the 
rest, they felt, would give them no un- 
easiness. 

For a year everything went on prosper- 
ously. The cabin was built and rendered 
comfortable, a considerable clearing was 
made around the dwelling, and planted 
and harvested, and the first winter passed 
without sickness of any kind, and with 
more pleasure and less inconvenience 
than had been expected. The father 
was a strong, hardy man, and his sons 
resembled him. The eldest was twenty- 
three, and the youngest fourteen. ‘The 
eldest daughter was seventeen, and the 

oungest nine. All, including the mother 
lou f, were the very pictures of health. 

Having sought their new home in the 
early spring, of course the year we have 
mentioned carried them forward to the 
spring again; and then it was their first 
real troubles and sufferings began, which 
we will relate in the language of the af- 
flicted wife and mother. 

Up to the period I now speak of, about 
a year from the time we took possession 
of our new home in Tennessee, I had 
never known what real sorrow was. It 
is true | had had some of the troubles 
and trials incident to rearing a large 
family of children with very limited 
means, but very little sickness had ever 
been lu my house, and no death. My 
good fortune, it seems, was not destined 
to last. It may be I was too happy, too 
wor.dly-ninded, and needed the chasten- 
Ing hand of Heaven. At all events it 
Canic, ud Cue In a most terrible form. 

Lue spring following the one in which 
we removed to Tennessee, was a very cold 
and rainy one. In tact, for three or 
four weeks, it rained almost constantly, 
and all the creeks and rivers were swelled 
to an unusual height. The portion of 








country where we were located was un” 
commonly level, and inclined jo be 
marshy, and in many places the Water 
covered it to a considerable depth, ang 
remained upon it for a long time, and 
when at length the sun came out upon 
it with almost scorching heat, it created 
a miasma that soon became very iniy. 
rious to health. ‘ 
My husband was the first to fall dap. 
gerously sick. For several days pre. 
vious to this event, we all began to be 
more or less affected—mostly with feel. 
ings of nausea, prostration, headache, 
and the like—but he was the first to 
show alarming symptoms. One evening, 
just before going to bed, he complained 
of alternate heat and shivering, and of 
a violent pain in his forehead, extendiug 
up to the top and back of his head. His 
eyes had a strange, wild, fiery appearance, 
his hands at times were hot and dry, and 
from the rapid beating of his pulse, | 
concluded that he was attacked with some 
kind of fever. I became somewhat 
alarmed, but buoyed up my spirits with 
the hope that he would soon be better. 
All the medicine I had in the house was 
some castor-oil and a few ordinary herbs. 
Of the former I gave him a large dose, 
and made him some camomile tea, cousi- 
derable of which he drank, but neither 
seemed to do him any good. He rapidly 
srew worse, complained a good deal ot 
his head, and before morning became s0 
wildly delirious that it took three of my 
sons to hold him on the bed. . 
My eldest son now resolved to go to! 
a doctor, which was no light undertakiig, 
for the nearest one lived at a distance 0 
twenty-five miles, and the road or horse: 
path, not very good at the best, wasn0¥ 
one of the worst imaginable, being rel 
dered almost impassable by the late 
rains. Although we had a pretty go°° 
horse, I knew he could not go and brits 
the doctor in less than twenty-four how 
even should the latter be found at howe 
and consent to come at once, and in the 
meantime my husband might die, of p> 
beyond all medical aid; stil, as this "" 
the best that we could do, 1 advised Lim 
to go, but to be very careful of epee 
Toward morning my husband wr 
rational, the fever seemed to manent 
and we all rejoiced that he was Sie 
be well again—but it was omy 4 ©)" 
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) jn the tempest. An hour or two 
after, the fever returned with more vio- 
ionee than ever, his delirium became the 
fury of madness, and for a time it t ook the 

wile of us to keep him from doing him- 

if an injury. When this paroxysm had 
assed, a state of lethargy followed, with 

complete prostration. He went into a 

jeep, heavy sleep, from which nothing 

sould ever rouse him again. The follow- 

‘yr night he died; and half an hour after 

ie had ceased to breathe, my son re- 

tumed, bringing the doctor with him. 

All was over, and the physician had only 

to examine the corpse and surmise he had 

died of a congestive fever. 

Oh, the agony of knowing that the 
vartner of my life, the father of my 
children, had left me for ever! that never 
again should I hear the sound of his be- 
loved voice! that no more would his 
loriug words counsel, or his strong arm 
support me in my worldly pilgrimage! 
For a time I could not realize that he 
was for ever gone ; and when at last the 
whole crushing weight of sorrow did 
come upon me, | felt as if my poor brain 
was being seared with a red-hot iron. 

but that great and overwhelming as I 
then felt it to be, was only the beginning 
ot uy grief. Alone in the wilderness, 
alar from friends, my poor self and 
children had to perform the sad duties 
ot sepulture. My sons constructed a 
rude coffin, and dug the grave of their 
lather, and my eldest daughter and self 
prepared the body for its last narrow 
home, We bore it to its eternal resting 
pace, and buried it for ever from sight, 
bedewing the sacred earth with our tears, 
and praying our Father in Heaven to 
give us strength to bear up under our 
great affliction. 

I sat down in my widowhood, believing 
myself one of the most wretched beings 
on the face of the earth. I thought of 
the cause I had for grief, and repined at 
‘ue will of heaven, forgetting how many 
blessings were yet left to me. In doing 

7 9 
this I committed the sin of ingratitude, 
h deg - that for this I was again 
rh eae all events my eldest son 
is father igh a in the same way as 
could do f ng spite of all that we 
Fen f hn _ lived only three days. 
indeed feel — him to the grave I did 
all, and th lat my cup of misery was 
and that no sorrow could equal my 


Orrow ' 
to a and that no crief could be added 
‘0 Mine, 


But as) ” “7 = . 
‘even then Iwas mistaken. Deeply 
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as I had drank of the bitter waters, | 
Was Jar from the dregs. Out of nine 
two had already been taken, and in less 
than three weeks four more. {oll wed, 
leaving only my youngest son, youngest 
daughter, and myself alive; and we were 
so completely broken down in body and 
spirit, as scarcely to be able to craw! 
about our now lonely dwelling. 

It is inconceivable what an amount of 
aflliction we can bear and live, and retain 
our reason. Had any one told mea rnonth 
before that I could survive the sudden 
loss of my husband and tive children, | 
would not have believed him; and yet 
here I was still living, and conscious of 
my great loss—though I doubt not with 
my faculties much benumbed, or else | 
think my reason must have been dt 
throned. 

I was now resolved to leave that wn- 
happy solitude, and return to my native 
place, and my children were anxious to 
get away from a locality that filled their 
tender souls with gloom and fear. I did 
not care to stay another day in a dwelling 
where death had been so busy with my 
loved ones; and the night following the 
funeral of the last who had been taken 
from us, and whose earthly remains we 
had borne to the grave with staggering 
feet and dizzy brains, we made arrange- 
ments for quitting what had once been a 
comparatively happy home. 

But that night, in the still, solemn 
hours, we were horrified by the sereeclies 
of Indians, who surrounded the building 
and began to hew down the door with 
their hatchets. There were four loaded 
rifles in the house, which had belonged to 
my lamented husband and sons; but only 
one of us, my poor boy of fourteen, knew 
how to use them, for I had never fired 4 
rifle in my life. He came forward with 
a manly courage beyond his years, and 
stationed himself in front of the door, 
with one weapon in his hand and the 
others lying beside him, saying they 
should never pass him except over lus 
dead body. My poor daughiter, too, 
showed more courage than I could have 
expected ; for after the first slight ery | i 
surprise and alarm, she came and threw 
her arms around my neck, and told m 
not to give way to my fears, lor we were 
all in the hands of God, and, should th 
Indians kill us, they would only send us 
from a world of sorrow to join oP 
ones who had gone before us. 4% 
words of courageous resignation [rom 
timid girl of nine, | confess toox m 
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by surprise, and they proved how deep 
was her sorrow when death could be con- 
templated with so little dread. 

The faint light of some smoulderin 
embers enabled us to see dimly mea 
the cabin; and my brave boy advised us 
to retire out of sight, lest the savages, on 
first cutting through the door, should get 
a glimpse of us and shoot us. I in turn 
advised him to do the same; but he said 
it was necessary for him to be there to 
fire upon them, or else they would cer- 
tainly come in; and he hoped, by kill- 
ing two or three to frighten the rest 
away. 

Meantime the Indians continued to 
hack at the door, and occasionally utter 
their horrid yells; and I knew by the 
progress they were making, our fate 
could not long remain undetermined. 
Could I have been certain of a sudden 
death, 1 then felt I could even have wel- 
comed it; but the thought of a life-long 
captivity made my very soul shudder ; 
and so 1 told my son he must show me 
how to fire a rifle, and let me die with him 
in a brave defence, for I did not wish to 
be taken alive. He tried to dissuade 
me from this purpose; but finding me 
determined, he at last complied with my 
request, and I stood beside him, prepared 
to discharge my piece at the foe when he 
should give the word. 

After this we did not have long to 
wait, for in less than a minute we saw 
the point of an axe come through the 
door. My son quietly took hold of my 
gun, directed the muzéle to the spot, and 

whispered me to pull the trigger. I did 
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so, and a sharp report foll 
some wild roo walle The seg she 
piece was still rolling thick around the 
door, when my son discharged his through 
the same aperture. At this we could tell 
that the Indians hurriedly fell back... 
from the groans we heard, we doubted 
not we had wounded some of them i 
if we had not killed any. om 
My son now caught hold of me and 
dragged me on one side, lest the savages 
should fire through the aperture pa 
wound us. This precaution was not 
made a moment too soon, for on the next 
instant we heard several reports, and 
several balls flew past us and lodged in 
the opposite wall, and then with yells of 
vengeance, the savages again fell to work 
on the doer with their hatchets, hewine 
it down with great rapidity, : 
At this crisis we were greatly sur- 
prised and rejoiced at hearing a volle 
some distance off, instantly followed by 
the shouts of white men, A party of 
hunters encamped in the vicinity had 
heard the attack on us, and providentially 
came to our rescue. ‘To these the Indians 
made no resistance, but being taken com. 
pletely by surprise, at once abandoned 
their work and fled, and thus we were 
saved. The next day we were escorted 
to the nearest settlement, and from 
thence we made our way back to my 
native place, where heaven permitted us 
to live, and where in time my son and 
daughter became quite prosperous, Long 
years have since passed away, but my 
great sorrow still bears heavily upon 
me, 
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Ture is good sound sense in the old 
Roman maxim “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” 
although some dispute its truth; but, if 
‘hey would consider it in an impartial 
manner, we think they would change their 
opinion. 

There are two general classes of com- 
position, prose and poetry. ‘The former 
is the simpler and more usual method of 
conveying our thoughts; and the latter 
is “the language of passion or enlivened 
imagination, found commonly with regular 
numbers.” Prose is the usual medium 
of imparting instruction; but the object 
of the poet is to please, therefore he 
speaks to the imagination and passions. 

Poetry is said to have had its origin 
eatlier than prose. The first tribes, at 
their gatherings for friendship and festi- 
vity, used to carry on their services by 
means of songs and dances, as these were 
livelier and better suited to the occasion. 
Let it not be presumed that poetry and 
music belong only to the polished na- 
tions; for the two are prompted by the 
same feeling, and, united, produce strong 
impressions even on barbarians. The 
irst poets sung their own verses, and 
hence arose the arrangement of the words 
to suit the melody, and the two blended 
toexpress and produce those emotions 
comnuion tothe heart. From this it will 
ve seen that the production of poetry 
requires a familiar acquaintance with the 
ieelings of the soul, and an extended 
knowledge of language to express the 
exact state of the mind and at the same 
ume to employ the words in metrical 
order, ‘ 

Tl vo fy ‘ = — 

le siyle of poetry is mostly simple, 
and changed to prose it becomes quite 
tame ; but it is the rhythmie arrangement 
and choice selection of words that gives 
t those peculiar powers, as well as the 
sentiment. As persons are variously tem- 
pered in mind, their tastes run in different 
rections, and they are differently affected 
y the same thing. Thus, where one sees 
a and order, another beholds confu- 
and me we terry ; that which is harsh 
lodious se — one Is pleasing and me- 
ay ge ler ; those emotious which 
Bo, i your soul are destitute of in- 
0 your friend. So it is with 

med lor some it is full of life and 
eae for others it has no charm ; 
ess. Some one has gone so far 
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as to pronounce it foolishness; and 
other has placed the qualifications for the 
true poet almost beyond human reach. 

In reading the lives of the best poets, 
we find that from carly youth, even as 
early as ten years, some have been given 
to the composition of verse. Their pen 
runs almost as rapidly in metre as in 
the common direction. We do not say 
that none but the few can write por try. 
but we do think that it flows from their 
pen in greater purity and beauty. Li 
any doubt the difficulties attending its 
eH pC let them attempt it, and we 
think they will agree with us that 
qualifications of the poet are in a greater 
measure owing to his nature than 
quired by art, though practice is a great 
assistant. 

It is common, as in the subject of ow 
remarks, to include in one proverb, 
though referring to but one science o! 
branch of business, principles which re- 
late to the whole system of nature or art. 
The idea conveyed by our motto is that 
each person is constituted to perform 
certain duties, or engage in his own pe- 
culiar branch or profession. ‘There are 
many who live without any definite pur- 
pose or aim, who act from no special 
motive but simply to pass away time aud 
enjoy themselves. 2 

But this is not the way with 
Creator of all things. There is not « re 
dundant object in His whole creation; 
though some may seem to be of no im- 
portance, yet each plays its own part iu 
the whole system. So if is with the 
objects of His special care; there is @ 


work for each to do, and he is constituted 
to fill that special mission. | 
The different feelings and pass! 


which make up a man’s disposition fin 
their seat in the brain; this brain 1s 
separated into about forty divisions, eac 
of which has some influence on his cha- 
racter, according to its development. 
‘They are moreover strengthened by ex- 
ercise, and mould the shape of theca 
racter according to their growth, so thal 
by examining the outside we can tell wh 
‘s within the head. These faculties 
not all possess the same power In 

same or different persons ; but when on 
is fully developed the man Is very mis 
viven to that particular passion OF ! 

‘As in music, certain parts of the istru 
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ment, or one collection of instruments 

roduces one effect, and another a dif- 
ferent one, so with man; the disposition 
of each varies from the other, at the same 
time coinciding with his phrenology. It 
is thus we can decide upon the proper 
profession or calling for us to pursue. 
We know that such a business calls 
forth certain traits, and if we find we 
do not possess those peculiarities we may 
po that this calling is not our al- 
lotted post; but if we do, we may, as 
a general thing, enter upon it, unless 
there be some other to which we are 
equally well or better adapted. Many 
people do not think of this, but go 
through the world with the idea that they 
may as well follow one trade as another. 
So they often undertake that for which 
they have no taste or liking, and make 
a failute, while if they had chosen the 
right calling they might have succeeded. 
Sometimes, also, it is after several vain 
and repeated efforts that they discover 
their places, and having taken their 
proper positions, make due progress. 
This mistake often occurs because the 
individual is moved by others to take a 
certain position, when he himself is 
longing for some other branch of learn- 
ing or business. 

A man residing in one of our towns 
had a boy of whom he despaired mak- 
ing a man, for as he grew older he had 
a great aversion to labour. He was en- 
gaged tc a merchant, but, as he did not 
suit his employer, subsequently went to 
live with a farmer. One day his father 
went to visit him, and approaching the 
old farmer, inquired for his son. The 
farmer said that he saw the boy a few 
moments before in one of the fields, 
leaning on his hoe-handle, but at all 
events he “didn’t want no such boy as 
that, for he couldn’t work none.” 

In disgust the father took the boy 
home, not knowing what to do with him. 
At his earnest request he was permitted 
to attend school, but his father atlirmed 
in his old fogyism that “the boy never 
would make anything.” The boy pur- 
sued his studies from one institution to 
another, until he graduated at college. 
Then he set out for foreign travel. 

One day it was announced that a cer- 
tain distinguished traveller would speak 
in the old church, giving an account of 
his visit to the Holy Land. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith were present and heard the 
lecture with intense interest ; they pro- 
nounced the speaker a fine orator. The 
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next day they saw the lecturer of the 
ecg evening coming towards their 
1ouse. The stranger entered withoy: 
knocking and walked up to his mother 
who could only say “Henry!” whilst the 
delighted father shook his hand, and 
looked, for once at least, with pleasure 
on his stupid boy. 

We doubt not there are such fathers, 
and such boys too, at the present time, 
who mistake the proper course, and fing 
it but too late. The father thinks his 
trade and manner of doin things good 
enough for his son—his father did so, 
He does not reflect that each wheel in his 
watch was made for its own place, nor 
does he consider that his son’s future may 
be destined to deviate from his own, nor 
that each person has naturally the power 
of excelling in something. 

There was once a boy under the care 
of the Jesuits, who was noted for nothing 
but his stupidity until his instructor tried 
him in geometry, which was so suited to 
his genius that he became a noted mathe- 
matician, and Christopher Clavius was 
considered the Euclid of his age. 

Marcus, the son of Cicero, was sent to 
Athens, where he enjoyed the instruction 
of the best masters. Still he made a per- 
fect blockhead; yet who will say that 1 
his proper place could have been found 
he would not have held it with respect- 
ability ? Non omnia possumes omnes. 

Individuals mistake their calling by not 
comparing their ability to the task; they 
commence their tower without thinking 
whether they have sufficient to carry It 
through. They observe that a _ 
employment is very lucrative, or not Js 
borious, or quite popular, and eng : 
it when they are by no means fitte oe 
such a position. It 1s too —_ } 
thought that any one can teach : i 
provided he knows more than his s¢ ry 
People do not seem to think that = 
quires a certain disposition and oa 
together with a ready faculty of ei 
instruction, to be successful in this ya 
tice. Many lawyers and — 7 
becoming unpo~ular on account te. : 
some other reason, fall upon teac ow 
@ support, sometimes making ev on 
instructors, and — filling the Pp 

rith much less ability. 
i There is another error which = 
young men fall into. ‘After 4 
of sin more or less ase . 
brought by the grace of . he The 
and joy in a crucified Redee het Saviout 
hearts are filled with love to tha 
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and God, and they think they must preach 
she Gospel. In some cases this is very 
proper, but in others how sadly they fail! 
They lack those particular traits which 
endow the successful minister; though 
heir intention is good they aim too high, 
snd, would they take a lower sphere, they 
would serve their Maker better. It is 
about as sensible to try to make a mi- 
nister of a cobbler, or a lawyer of a black- 
smith, as it would be to place an ocean 
steamer on a railroad, or a locomotive on 
a canal, and expect them to run “on 
time.” 

A certain writer hath said that “in the 
cease of many a peasant there slumber 
powers which, if they had been properly 
trained, would elevate him above his pre- 
sent position.” We admit that, but we 
do not say that when those powers exist 
they will generally show themselves. 
Look at Franklin; raised in poverty, yet 
be stood high in the ranks of men. His 
motto was, ““Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business; he shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean 
meu.” And Franklin did stand before 
ive kings, and dined with the King of 
Denmark. 

Again, Professor Mitchell, the astro- 
nomer and soldier. He used to work for 
iwenty-five cents a week, but. one day left 
uls employer to seek a higher position; 
and to what an eminence did he rise ! 

Cicero was by birth an obscure man, 
vet he rose to hold the highest seat and 
honour the Romans could confer on him, 
aud was styled “The Father of his 
Country.” There are, on the other hand, 
naby who despite of all their opportuni- 
ies mistake their calling and rise to no 
excellence. Now what does this prove ? 
Simply that the nature of an individual 
will decide his course in life; and if a 
person does not pursue the business he 


is “eed sulted to, he will rarely suc- 
ceed, : 
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Writers tell us that genius is not the 
ground of success, but perseverance, 
energy, &c.; for genius will accomplish 
nothing without labour. It seems to us 
that this persisting spirit should be con. 
sidered a part of genius rather than a 
separate quality, for a man may be ener 
getic and active, and yet not have the 
faculty of directing his powers in the 
proper channel. 

But we think there is a work for 
each to do, however important or sia 
it may appear. Who will doubt tha 
General Grant was raised up on purpose 
to operate against the rebellious heads 
which have brought sorrow to our be- 
loved country. We have the assurance 
of God himself that he raised up Pharaol 
on purpose to show his strength and have 
his name declared through the earth. 

If your talents are few you will have 
to give an account for no more than are 
committed to you, but for them you must 
render a strict account. Cicero says that 
“Everyone should inform himself tho- 
roughly which way his genius and hu- 
mours lie, and be severe in examining 
what he is fitted for or not fitted for.” 
Self-knowledge is very important in 
choosing our business tor life, for 
must know what we can and what we 
cannot do, and if we over-estimate ou: 
selves, we present a draft greater than 
our deposits. | 

Let no one mistake the hindrances and 
difficulties which are placed in his path, 
for genuine inability. Demosthenes sirug- 
cled against great obstacles and overcame 
them. There was within him the germ 
which by untiring patience and_perse- 
verance grew into the celebrated Grecian 
orator. Let us, therefore, looking to 
Providence for strength, discharge with 
fortitude whatever duty is laid upon us, 
knowing that He is a just God, and re- 


quires no more than we can ee 
H.C. kK. 
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TEMPLE TALES. 


By a BACHELOR IN CHAMBERS. 


No. 4.—THE FOOTPRINT ON THE SANDS. 


CHAPTER III. 


LE PREMIER PAS. 


On arriving at our goal Burns quickly 
procured a cab, and we were soon whirled 
to the chief hotel in Brighton, which is 
too well known by you all to need my 
here specifying it by name. Burns was 
known as soon as he alighted, and the 
proprietor, or landlord—I suppose he 
liked the former title best—came fore 
ward bowing and smiling, to greet such 
well-known and well-paying guests as 
D’Arcy and myself; he had apparently 
heard nothing of the accident on the line, 
so neither of us mentioned it, but pro- 
ceeded at once to our apartments, which 
had been secured by D’Arcy by letter 
two days before our arrival. 

When we had had dinner, and had 
deliberated often over our eventful jour- 
ney, we could arrive at no conclusion on 
the subject of our mystical fellow-travel- 
lers. It seemed curious in the extreme 
their leaving us when both of us ap- 
peared dead or dying, as the case might, 
have been. Eventually we determined 
that we must have dreamt the whole 
thing, and left it to Fate either to clear 
up our doubts, or to decide the truth 
of the vague conclusion that we had 
drawn, 

It is a mosi peculiar thing that annual 
migration of Londoners from their native 
city to other haunts in pursuit. of ease 
and relaxation! Our nation is one which 
will keep up old customs and privileges, 
no matter how out-of-date or time-worn 
they may be, and I verily believe that if 
the customary observance of the curfew- 
bell did not interfere with our aristocratic 
hours of the present day, it would still 
be kept up, and all the population of 
London, both the of Pol/oi and the upper 
Len, be obliged to go to bed at the ab- 
normal hour of eight in the evening, in- 
stead of our gaily welcoming in the dawn 
as we sometimes do in May Fair. We have 
our regular time for everything, and woe 
to the interloper who dares to interfere 
with our time-honoured sine! At 
schoolboy age this is readily apparent in 
us as each particular sport or pastime 





common to boyhood is practised and jp. 
dulged in at some particular season; and 
at manhood’s prime, and even when age 
is creeping on apace, the noble Briton of 
the period has his sports and pastimes 
likewise, apart from his toils and occupa. 
tions, which he also indulges in at a par. 
ticular season or seasons. 

The modern fashionable would no more 
think of stirring from London ere the 
session be broken up than he would of 
sitting down to a one-o’clock ordinary in 
St. Giles’s, in company with the sweeps 
and costermongers who inhabit that 
savoury region, instead of partaking of 
his usual seven P.M. repast. No matter 
that the summer begins in June par ez. 
cellence ; no matter that the sun pours 
down his heat-concentrating rays on the 
burning paré, and that the air in the 
streets has assumed the temperature of a 
Birmingham furnace ; no matter that al 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the 
country and sea-side are open to him at 
an earlier season of the year. No, he 
will not stir if London itself became 
like the vast desert of Sahara; so the 
fashionables remain in town, he will not 
stir, not he! It is a noble enthusiasm, 
truly, one which I cannot but praise, 
although I lament its tendency, It 18 80 
characteristic of that dogged obstinacy 
for which, whether in pursuit ol business 
or pleasure, John Bull from time “yg 
morial has been so justly distinguishe 

Up to the last. moment betore Parlia- 
ment ceases to sit, the fashionable - 
is still pursuing the accustomed tenor 0 
its way. Balls, fetes, ‘at homes, a 
other similar methods of killing the hours 
are resorted to by the d/asé, nil duran 
men about town, and the delicately 
rouged, pearl-powdered fairer memes 
of ereation, with a steady persisten 
which affords the keenest gratification © 
the cynic, and vet conveys —— “ oe 
heart of the philosopher. It 1s sa aoc 
so many who might win fame and Z 
in any arena which they might — 
enter, satisfied with this lukewarm oa 
of sauntering through life, and thro od 
away the talents and time W " empty 
has endowed them with on su¢ 
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ranities, such hollow revelries, as Fashion 
and Vanity Fair! 

When the session 18 over, however, 
these gentry are infected with quite a 
vew enthusiasm. All the gateties of the 
yorld which had hitherto delighted them 
are ruthlessly flung aside ; ladies cease to 
warble of the grace and sweet voice of 
Patti—the last new music—the last féte, 
or ball, or show ; the gentlemen to denote 
balls as “ hawid baws.” Hi, presto! 
like the effect produced by the magic 
wave of the enchanter’s wand, the dream 
af folly is dispelled; all abandon that 
listless ixsouciauce which formerly distin- 
suished them, and rush away to plunge 
of the sands at Brighton, dawdle through 
continental towns, or shoot grouse on 
the noble moors of the mighty North. 
Through all this, nevertheless, the self- 
same deity of fashion erects her “ fetish,” 
and pursues theni in her remorseless 
cause. People go to Brighton because it 
is “fashionable” to be seen there at a 
stated time of the year; they bathe on 
the sands because every one bathes; they 
walk on the chain-pier because it is de 
igueur. Others go to shoot grouse be- 
cause “every one” shoots that coimestible 
uttle bird after the twelfth; or if they 
are muscular Christians and belong to the 
Alpine Club, they go over to Switzerland 
and ascend break-neck glacicrs in pursuit 
ot stamina and fame; while others go to 
Baden and Homburg, and have a “try 
in’ at the “tables,” because it is rather 
“the thing” than otherwise to woo the 
lickle goddess by means of pasteboard and 
dice-cubes occasionally. 
_ When the fashionable world has thus 
anguished or spun through the hours, 
and days, and weeks dedicated to the 
inild species of relaxation which its presid- 
ing deity allows her votaries, it returns 
anew to May Fair, and all the insipid 
panorama Ihave just described is again 
sone through, but at what a cost to 
mind and body it might be well worth 
lashion’s votaries to inquire. 
| believe that it is only by those who 
oc gan to stop in town all the year 
2d, except during the brief holiday 
a * that the country is rightly ap- 
te i. A fee simple in any pleasure 
ren: hes — its enjoyment. When 
with ond een harassed and worn out 
. huous occupation for some nine 
nonths or a year, it is wonderful how 
you enjoy the h lj 1: ’ “i ~ } t 
th. whee cs holidays which come after 
shambles Py 5 do come. The judge 
throws his is bench, the barrister 

* 4S wig into his empty grate, and 
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pitches his blue bag, filled with scanty 
or voluminous briets, into the corner 
the writer of the press and student of | 
field of literature looks with complacenc 
on his last “proof” for some time, and 
abjures his goosequill and reams of straw 
paper or foolscap; the man of busines 
ceases to dream of profit and loss and tli 
grand Arcana of ‘Trade. Each and all unite 
In one sympathetic impulse, and rush off in 
herds, composed of the most: incongruous 
particles, to the different country or sea- 
side localities they had previously fixed 
on for their enjoyment. What a elori 
time that is when toil gives place 
pleasure! Everything appears in 
most enjoyable light ; and, paterfamilias, 
who in London is wrapped up in Lond 
business, and whose only pleasure exists 
in the “Money Article” in the 7%mes, 
and who in that city wraps up his dignity 
in tight-fitting garments, here, down at 
Brighton, gives way to lounging jacke’ 
and pitches pebbles into the sea with | 
greatest interest, as if the weight o! 
empire and the risk of a million depende 
on each chuck. At all events, he is doing 
a justifiable thing, for he is oiling the 
wheels of a great mental machine which 
will soon, too soon, alas! have to resume 
its daily working, and then he will thi 
of his holiday by the seaside and wi! 
seen once more casting pebbles into | 
ocean. LHheu! fugaces, fugaces—they il 
away too quickly do those happy mo- 
ments, according to Horace—brave 
Horatius, how 1 admire your maxim: 
those days when one enjoys the dolce fur 
niente, and is really pleased at the idea o! 
enjoying nature in her happy, calm mood 
when all the world seems bright and fatr, 
as if there were no toils, no cares, 10 
troubles, no battles or murders and sud- 
den deaths, no grand struggle of ile 
against fate, no such things, in !act, as 
fate itself, or fortune, or death, or the 
crave ! | 
~ At the time we came down we found 
Brighton full enough in all conscien ~ 
everybody seemed there, ani we me 
friends and acquaintances at every | 
when we went out the next day to 
stroll along the esplanade and pier. 1) e 
received addresses innumerable to tell u 
where our friends “hung out, and I 
vitations, of which had we accepted 
tithe, we would have been plunged !0 
as much dissipation as already disgusted 
us in London. . | 

It amused us in strolling alons 
sands—which we were fond ol doing in 
times gone by, when I was rather in tor 
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the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, and D’Arcy less 4/asé than he at 
present professed to be—to watch the 
different phases of the holiday-makers 
who had selected Brighton as the scene 
of their annual place for relaxation. How 
many different classes of holiday-makers 
are they! There are some who set about 
pleasure as if it were a business, and 
think that a month or six weeks’ resi- 
dence at the seaside is comprised in so 
many dips in the sea, so many walks on 
the pier, so many set dinners, so many 
drives, so many tea-dances or musical 
evenings. ‘There is another class of ar- 
dent youths, who think that their business 
at the seaside is to do nothing all day but 
to blister their hands with boating exer- 
cise, or to occupy the whole day anchored 
out by a kedge, fishing for fish which they 
never catch, and who don a Jandsman’s 
idea of a nautical costume for the better 
carrying out of the idea. Lastly, there is 
the best class of all—they who go down 
to the sea to do nothing at all—positively 
nothing—and who fully carry out their 
intention, all praise to them for so doing. 
Truly it is a motley company withal, a 
seaside group—flirts and fortune-hunters, 
cuys and broomsticks, hawks and pigeons, 
emigrated cockneys in fact, e¢ hoc genus 
OMe, 

We had been down at Brighton a week 
to a day, and had never come across our 
charmers, so both D’Arey and myself 
determined that it must have been a 
delusion of our morbid fancies, and that 
we had never had our fair fellow-tra- 
vellers along with us after all. 

On the Wednesday week, therefore, we 
walked out for a stroll along the sands, 
as it was low tide, and chatted away 
while we puffed complacently at a couple 
of Manillas, which 1 believe unequalled 
in the world. D’Arey always imports 
them for himself, and he is rather a judge 
on the subject, I can tell you. 

As we were walking along, D’Arcy 
suddenly called my attention to some 
footprints which appeared regularly in 
front of us. From their appearance, we 
immediately surmised them to belong to 
two ladies walking together, and who 
evidently possessed very pretty little un- 
derstandings. ee 

“ Bet you a fiver, Dandy,” said D’Arcy 
to ine, “that these little footmarks—I 
mean the smallest of the two—belong to 
Go'den Hair. 1 could recognise those 
little do¢fines anywhere. No other could 
possess such as those; I observed them 
particularly when she got in our compart- 








ment, and I could sw 
court of Jaw.” ear 'to them in a 
‘* Nonsense, D’ Arcy,” T answered, «] 
don’t believe we ever travelled with th 
. ° . e 
girls at all, and even if we did, how could 
you recognise her footprints among s 
many as there are here, whep Tok 
around, I dare say a hundred peo le 
have walked up here already.” . 
é ry . 3> ~ J 
Never mind,” said D’Arcy; “TL have 
said it, and I'll stick to it—these foot. 
prints are Golden Hair’s, and I'll follow 
them up, and prove it to your satisfac. 
tion.” 

The sands were quite firm this morning, 
and the impress of the two pairs of little 
feet had been left clearly detined in shar 
outlines on the yielding substance which 
they had perambulated. ‘The chase was 
along one. On we walked, and D'Arcy 
continued to track the ground with the 
keenness and intelligence of a North. 
American Indian on the war trail. Still 
the game did not heave in sight, and it 
appeared as if those tiny footsteps had 
continued “ for ever and ever,” as Tenny- 
son says soimewhere of something else, I 
forget what. At last, however, the foot. 
steps abruptly deviated to the left, and 
D’Arcy gave vent to a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Ha!” said he, “ they are going to sit 
down somewhere and read, or else to hunt 
for zoophytes and other natural curiosities 
of the place, if there be any such.” 

He was right. In front of us the 
shore turned inwards sharply, and the 
footsteps preserved a direct line for ths 
corner. We pushed on with increased 
vigour, for the idea occurred to us that 
the fair ladies we were in pursuit ol 
might be behind this very tur. The 
chase grew exciting, and we felt like 
hounds who have at length caught 4 
glimpse of the fox they might have been 
hitherto running after merely by scent 
We quickly reached the point, and our 
interest and expectation greatly increase 
as we drew every moment nearer — 
turn, and there were the footprints su 
leading us on as distinct and clearer 12 
outline than before, directing us onwards 
to the goal. 

We turned the point, and there om 
us, sitting down on a bank ol _— 
not twenty yards from us, were 0° ‘de 
Hair and her dark-eyed sister ong ed 
of a fine old English gentleman, x 
rently a clergyman, who bore 4 loo ‘ 
parental authority over the youns 
moiselles alongside of him. |, Fis 

D’Arcy’s joy and recogaition ex 
charmer spoke in his face and in 
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ressive eyes, and that the recognition 
was mutual there could not be much 
joubt, as both the young ladies coloured 
up and bent down instantly, the one, 
Golden Hair, over a pretence of work— 
crochet I think ladies call it—and the 
other over a book, in botff of which oc- 
eupations, working and reading, they 
seemed to be pong 3 engrossed. 

We walked on, and D’Arcy was not at 
all put out at their not bowing to us, as 
[suggested they might have done. _ 

“Of course they wouldn’t recognise 
us,” he said; “ we have not been intro- 
duced to them regularly, you know, and 
it would not be according to the con- 
veniences of polite society for them to 
bow tous. ‘hey might, of course, chat 
with us in the train—that was not at all 
improper or out of the way; but be- 
yond that society sets up her pale, and 
draws a line of demarcation, until we 
should be regularly introduced, which I 
am determined we shall be before 
long.” 

“ By-the-vye, D’Arcy,” I observed to 
him, as we walked on, both of us puffing 
mechanically at the remnants of our 
Manillas, although they had long since 
gone out in the ardour of our maiden 
hunt—“ by-the-bye, D’Arcy, there’s a 7'é 
dansante at Lady Hilton’s to-night, and 
we have got a card for it. Suppose we 
drop in. We might meet Golden Hair 
there, you know; it’s as likely as not. 
Lady Hilton always has her rooms 
crowded, and invariably picks up the 
prettiest girls to grace her parties. It’s 
as likely us not both of our fair fellow- 
travellers will be there.” 

; “Right you are, Dandy,’ he responded. 

Nothing more likely; I am glad you 
Suggested it. We will go by all means. 
I'am glad I didn’t send a ‘put off’ to 
the dowager as I intended doing this 
morning. I would not be surprised,” he 
added, “that the old gentleman along with 
them is their paternal, he looks something 
like the dark-eyed sister. We will find 
Out all about them, however, soon, or 
my name is not D’Arey St. Ledger.” 

mi iy ci on up the sands for nearly 
Steps, lad om ig omy eo 
where we had seen a ae ee 
>a Grondieag-<e the girls, we found 
Stathers Genie but D’Arcy went over 
nie a ey wa aden cong.» and found 
It had fallen hae Jo ow — “2 
picked it I the dress ot one. He 
pt’ Up tenderly, and carefully placed 
Min his button-hole. 

4 Wager anything, Dandy,” he satd 
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as he did so, “that Golden Hair dropped 
it for me, bless her little heart!” 
We walked back quietly now, as D’ Arey 
thought we might overtake them, and th 
we did just as we were near the turn 
off the sands towards the Parade. 
we passed them, I saw Golden Hair 
D’Arcy took great care to pass on 
side) give a conscious look at the rosebud 
in his button-hole, and then blush and 
look deeply unconscious of his existence, 
or rather proximity. D’Arcy was, how- 
ever, amply satisfied with this token 
at least interest, if nothing more. And 
we went back to our hotel—he madly in 
love, I believe, and I, at all events satis- 
fied that the mystery had been cleared 
up, and that our fellow-passengers did 
exist in reality, instead of being merely 
myths conjured up by our imagination 
We had dinner early, and managed to 
dawdle through the rest of the day by 
the help of billiards and cigars, and 
eight o'clock both of us, elaborately 
“got up,” rapped at Lady Hilton’s door 
just toa minute of the time at which slie 
had invited us to her Zhe. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A TH& DANSANTE. 


. 
i. 


We were quickly ushered into the pre- 
sence of our hostess, who was uumis:- 
takeably glad to see us. 

“Oh, you naughty creature,” she said 
to D’Arcy, in her kind and motherly, 
though apparently artificial manner — 
“oh, you naughty creature, how kind o! 
you tocome. I thought you were goig 
to treat me as you usually do now, since 
you have learnt to talk of parties as a 
‘hawid baw,’ and to send me a decline ot 
my invite. However, as you are here, | 
must tell you that the fates have pro- 
vided a treat for you. I have two of the 
prettiest girls here to-night you ever saw ; 
they are the daughters of a relative ot 
mine, the Hon. Stanley Darrell. fle is a 
clergyman, but a nice old man, and they 
are perfection, although I say it. | 

“Thanks, Lady Hilton, for your kind 
sympathy with the interest I take in 
charming specimens of the fairer portious 
of creation. I am quite satislied, iow- 
ever, with my hostess, and will gladly 
wear her glove in my helm,” said D'Arcy. 

“Pooh! you ridiculous creature, a! 
swered the dowager; “ young men Gol 
wear helmets now-a-days, althoug 
culminating point of their attire Is cer 
tainly not so pretty; and besides 
think too much of themselves to go int 
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raptures over a lady’s glove! Come 
along, however, I will now introduce 
you to my nieces.” So saying, she took 
D’Arcy’s arm, and walked with him into 
the next room, I following him up in 
the rear. 

And then D’Arcy’s happy dreams were 
realized, for, seated on a long sofa, in an 
embrasure of the windows which looked 
over the Parade, were two no less per- 
sonages than Golden Hair and her black- 
haired sister ! 

“Now, Kate,” said Lady Hilton, to 
the latter, “ allow me to introduce one of 
my most particular friends to your notice. 
Miss Darrell—Captain St. Ledger—the 
same,” she added, turning to Golden Hair, 
“Miss Lilian Darrell. Now, Lily,” she 
said, concluding her introduction, “I ex- 
pect you will be great friends with D’Arcy 
St. Ledger; I said he was one of my most 
particular friends, I think I might add 
my most particular friend, and a great 
favourite of mine, so mind you don’t 
quarrel.” 

D’Arcy bowed low to both the ladies, 
and Kate Darrell, the eldest, received his 
salutation as primly as if she had never 
seen him before. Lilian, on the contrary, 
blushed, and looked downeast, as if she 
didn’t know where to look. I was next 
introduced as another “most particular 
friend” of our charming hostess, and the 
four of us were soon in an animated con- 
versation, while Lady Hilton moved on 
to receive her other guests with the same 
affectionate and friendly platitudes she 
had already bestowed on us. 

Of course we saw the ré/e before us to 
play, and consequently neither of us al- 
luded to our having met before, although 
we were all evidently perfectly conscious 
of the fact, but conversed as if this had 
been the first time we had ever encoun- 
tered each other. Tea and coffee, and all 
the usual comestibles, helped to establish 
us on a friendly footing; and after these 
had been disposed of, the advent of a 
charming little quadrille band, consisting 
of a cornet, harp, first and second violin, 
and violoncello, supported in the back- 
ground of the music-room by one of 
Erard’s capital grands, warned us that 
the real business of the evening was 
about to commence. 

We all of us sat out the time-honoured 
but most objectionable “ first quadrille ;” 
but when that performance was con- 
cluded, the inspiring strains of that 
beantiful old Prima Donna Valse roused 
us to action. D’Arcy had already secured 
Golden Hair for this, and 1 her sister, so 
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we were soon amidst the pidd 
whirling away to our a ae 
who can resist the lovely manja? M 
partner was perfection itself—go light, ; 
graceful, so easily turned, that I 9 ian 
enjoyed myself I could not spare any at. 
tention to D’Arey’s doings. When the 
waltz was finished, we assembled together 
round the sofa by the window, and from 
D’Arcy’s radiant countenance | could 
perceive that Ae had enjoyed himself algo 
without doubt. I need not deseribe hoy 
the evening went on. I found Kate 
Darrell a very jolly girl, up to anything 
apparently, and a capital criticiser of hu. 
manity in general and the whole of the 
company in particular. I also danced 
once or twice with Lilian, the golden. 
haired enchantress, and found her if pos- 
sible to eclipse her sister’s performances 
on the light fantastic. Lady Hilton 
chaffed us once or twice confidentially 
on our engaging the attention of her 
nieces ; but we knew her too well to at- 
tend much to her inuendos. At all events 
we both—in fact, without flattering 
myself or D’Arcy, I believe the four of 
us—enjoyed the evening immensely, and 
were only too sorry when the clock struck 
one, and Lady Hilton warned us to go. 

“You must all go now,” she said, 
“We must keep country hours dow 
here, you know. No raking allowed.” 

And we all reluctantly dispersed, agree- 
ing, however, in the justice of ou 
hostess’s determination, as one enjoys 
these things much more when they 
break up at the height of one’s enjoy- 
ment instead of waiting until one gets 
tired, and sleepy, and disgusted with the 
whole thing. “We both of us wished 
good night with empressement to the fair 
sisters and the dowager, and went out 
way rejoicing. 

‘ How glad I am,” said D’Arey, whet 
we got outside, and stopped for a moment 
to light up a couple of weeds, “how gl 
Lam, old fellow, I met them there. I 
am glad you persuaded me to go. Now 
we are introduced, and everything 1s ” 
regle. By Jove! if I ever marry, lt 
Golden Hair shall be my wife.” 

“ How about women being all fluts— 
eh, D’Arcy?” I suggested, alluding © 
his previously misogynic notions 0” 
subject. heal 

“Oh! hang it, Dandy,” he anon I 
“don’t allude to that infernal ‘ro I 
used to talk. It’s all bosh; 1 belie 
am in for it now. My Nemesis has ' | 
taken me. I love that little girl 


. e ! 
believe she is as true as steel! 
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The next morning we went fora canter 
on the Downs, im order to give a 
«hucketing” to a couple of spirited 
hacks we had engaged from Gibbs, after 
we lad had our morning swim; and as 
we were going along, doimg “a pace,” | 
can tell you, we quickly came up with a 
couple of ladies and an old gentleman, 
who were going along pretty freely too 
1 the same direction as ourselves. 
)'Arey’s lover-like eyes soon perceived 
that they were the Darrells long before 
ve got up to them, aud when we came 
abreast took off his hat aud wished “ good 
morning,” in which I imitated his polite 
example. late Darrell then introduced 
the clerical old gentleman whom we had 
before seen them with as their father, and 
we all passed our morning’s canter to- 
gether, D’Arcy and Lilian getting along 
infront aud ‘‘ showing us the way,” while 
Miss Darrell, patertamilias, and myself 
wound up the cortege. 

What D’Arey and his companion 
talked about 1 am sure I cannot tell, but 
they were evidently quite engrossed with 
oue another, and parted like people who 
had known each other for months. The 
Honourable Stanley gave us a friendly 
invite to dinner on that day, as we wished 
him good-bye, saying that he had heard 
of us from Lady Hilton, and that she was 
coming too to be one of the dinner party. 

We went for the feed at six punctually, 
and after that repast, which I must com- 
pliment Mr. Darrell by saying was very 
good, we had music and singing, D’Arcy 
winning all hearts by the delicious tenor 
voice he possesses, and singing a splendid 
second to Golden Hair’s tender soprano. 
Kate Darreli had a rich contralto voice, 
and here I may state that that is a voice 
which I particularly admire in a woman; 
1s 80 seldom: you come across a really 
good contralto, though you may hear 
hundreds of pretty fair soprani to one 
of the former. . 

Golden Hair apparently, from what I 
could gather by the use of my eyes, and L 
ihay say- that I-possess~tolerably good 
eyesight, was as much taken with D’Arcy 
as he With her; and it was evidently a 
most decided case of love, and love at 
lrst Sight, too, I believe. J heard from 

ady Hilton that Kate was engaged 
‘0 a cousin, so I did not dream of trying 
On anything in that quarter; besides, 
a. she had not been, although she 
rt y pretty, chatty girl, she did not 
fe ome up to my ideal of female 
Enel Non, | like a girl of the thorough 
uglish type, and I only know one such, 


according to my mind, with large. tende: 
blue eyes, and dark brown hair, and a 
countenance in which meekness and cood 
temper are allied with aifection, and love 
is visibly imprinted. A truce, however, 
to my ldeas on this theme. Mr. Darrell 
pere | liked very much; he was a tho- 
rough English gentleman and clereyman, 
without any cant, however, or “siiop” 
all; and Lilian—and I really think D’ Arey 
was to be envied there—she was that most 
thorough little epitome of all that’s nice. 
that it would be in vain for me to 
tempt to describe her. 

From day to day we saw them either 
at their own house, in which we soon had 
the free entrée, or else at Lady Hilton’s: 
and D’Arcy was inseparable from Lilian. 
We went out riding every morning, and 
the old gentleman and Lady Hilton, Kate 
Darrell and I, used to canter gaily away, 
while D’Arey and Lilian, who at first, 
strange to say, used to always show us 
the way, now used to dawdle behind, and 
when we were returning from our smart 
canter, we would meet them just about 
half way on the road. Then we had 
boating parties, and yachting parties, 
))’Arcy borrowing a yacht—a nice little 
schooner-rigged boat—from a friend of 
his, and getting it round from Ryde on 
purpose; and picnics, and parties—in 
fact we contrived to have something on 
the ¢apis every day, aud every day Arcs 
appeared to be more and more infatuated 
with the object of lis adoration. 

Naturally the affair soon came to a 


finale, for such a state of things could 


not last. D’Arcy went in with “arush,” 
as they say in turf phraseology, and car- 
ried everything before him. 

One day, about a fortnight after Lady 
Hilton’s first party, L happened to call 
there, thinking to find D’Arey, whom | 
had missed since the morning. ‘The ser- 
vant told me that “my lady” was up- 
stairs, so I ran up to the drawing-room, 
and opened the door softly. 1 entered, 
and found the room empty, but heard 
D’Arcy’s voice in the next room hushed 
to a low key. 1 did not KOW what to 
do, as I had shut the door, and if I opened 
it 1 might disturb him as he was about to 
pop the question to Golden Hair ; for a 
monosyllabical expression had warned 
that she was also inthe next room. | re 
solved therefore to remain quiet, and | 
naturally could therefore not help hearing 
what was said by ny impetuous irieud 

“Lily, darling!” I heard D'Arcy say, 
«you kuow I have loved you ever since 
first saw you, my own pet. Before that 
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[had thought that there yas not a woman 
in the world who woulg pave made me 
believe in the tenderer passions of our 
nature—i Love. Oy must know, my 
own Lily, my precious jitt]e darling blue- 
eyed flower, that Lam  gjasé man of the 
world, rot fit perhaps to wed with your 
fresher, purer nature, But believe me, 
darling, my whole life shall be spent in 
trying to achieve your happiness, and my 
every thought shall be of your welfare. 
I love you, darling, more than I can tel! ; 
I love you with every thought of my 
heart, every hope of my life! Will you 
love me in return, Lily? Will you ac- 
cept my love, and tell me that it is re- 
turned ?” 

I heard a little passionate sigh, and 
Lily’s voice exclaiming in rapturous hap- 
piness, “ I love you !—I love you!” 

‘Give me one kiss, darling,” then said 
D’Arey, ‘‘to assure me that you are my 
very own—my own, own Lily.” 

Then I heard a sound which fully 
satisfied me that his request had been 
complied with, and, thinking I had heard 
enough, | rattled the handle of the door 
by which I had entered, and gave vent to 
an apologetical cough. There was im- 
mediately a swinging of a lady’s dress 
and the slamming of a door, and D’Arcy 
came full out of the next room, positively 
blushing, to meet me. 

‘Congratulate me, old feliow!” he 
said. “It is all settled now; Lily has 
promised to marry me.”’ 

“[ do congratulate you, old boy,” I 
answered. “ Nothing could have pleased 
me better. You are both eminently 
suited to each other, and might have 
doue much worse.” 

As Lady Hilton did not appear,we both 
then left the house, and D’Arcy, after 
filling my ears with praises of his charmer 
for about an hour, explained to me how 
the girls had left the train while we 
were insensible. They felt the shock, and 
as the tram had stopped, the two imme- 
diately peeped through the door by which 
they were seated. Their father was in 
the train in another carriage as he had 
arrived at the station. But as he got 
out at the junction too, he made them 
come along with him at once, before they 
knew that anything had happened to us. 
Lily was uncommonly surprised when 
D’Arcy told her that we bad both been 
knocked insensible, and expressed the 
greatest fear that D’Arey had been much 
hurt. 1 did not hear, however, whether 
she had expressed any: solicitudes on my 
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account, hey hed conseauently gone 
. . 
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on with their original train to Bri 
while we waited for the other engine | 
take us up; and so we were suddenls 
parted—two of ghe party to be unite; 
_ wards in the most indissoluble man. 

The event soon came off. In a week’ 
longer time—just a month, in fact from 
the date of our railway journey—D Arey 
St. Leger and Lilian Darrell were made 
one at the old church in Brighton, ang 
the happy pair—and happy they were 
indeed, immediately went off to Paric 
for their honeymoon, while I remained in 
Brighton, although deprived of D’Arey’s 
company, which had induced me to a» 
down thither, and managed to dawdle 
through the rest of my holiday pleasantly 
and comfortably enough, thanks to the 
lively society of Kate Darrell and other 
members of the fair sex, and to the kind 
hospitality of Darrell pére and Lady 
Hilton. 

D’Arcy St. Ledger since his marriage 
—he lives up in St. John’s Wood—is as 
happy as it is possible to conceive, ani 
each day only convinces him more strong!; 
of the wisdom and felicity of his choice, 
which causes him again and again tothank 
his blissful stars that induced him tofollow 
up “The footprint on the Sands.” 


ghton, 


And here Dandy Lee concluded his 
romantic story. - 
Two others now remained to be tole, 
and the recital thereof rested on the 
heads of Burke and myself, but as we 
had both drawn equal cards, there was 
some little discussion between us who 
should begin. In vain I pleaded that 
the right of hospitality plainly pointed 
out that Burke should lead on, but he 
was inflexible, saying that chance Was 
chance all the world over, and that as 
our draws were equal we must toss Up 
or otherwise settle the difficulty. 7 
Bob Strong, who was listening atte: 
tively to our argument, hereupon made 3 
suggestion which, from its novelty, was 
loudly applauded by the others ot ou 
arty. = 
’ “Have a turn with the gloves, - 
fellows,” he said, addressing Burke ne 
myself, “and let the best man wil—*™ 
best commence the next story. oi 
“ Agreed!” we both said, “as arr 
pleasing to the general thing we ™ 
decide the matter by battle. ae 
We thereupon picked up 4 %, se 
cloves from their bed under the ee i 
und space being cleared for us pista 
the fistie ring, which was for tae 
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vepresented by chairs aud sofas ranged 
din a circle. 

we was a regular brick at all manly 
exercises, as I said before; and if the 
words of old ‘ Nat’ and Bob Travers may 
be trusted—and I see no reason to doubt 
them—I was no bad hand myself at the 
loves. So the contest was looked upon 
as pretty equal between us, although 
Burke had “the pull of me” in height 
aud length of reach. 

At it we went, hammer and tongs, but 
neither of us succeeded in landing a blow 
forsome time, as I invariably guarded off 
Burke’s left-handers, while he as inva- 
riably stepped back and avoided mine. 
Burke got warm, however, soon, and 
egged away so regularly with his right 
and left alternately that he broke down 
all my fancy guards, and after a fray 
which lasted some twenty minutes, and 
in which, according to the sporting 
papers’ accounts of such matters, “‘the 
science and pluck of the principals was 
everything that could be wished,” I was 
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en ” give in, and Burke was declared 
t iqueror, and consequently the next 
improvisatore on our list. 
- tg me a glass of grog, Charley,” said 
o Martinel, as he pitched back his tri- 
umphant gloves into the corner, and lazil; 
flung himself down again in his arm-chair 
in the chimney-corner, taking at the same 
time his constant pipe again in his mouth. 

Give me a glass of grog, Charley, verily 
I am athirst after my battle, and then 
will I go on with my story.” 

The necessary stimulant being duly 
given and taken, and Burke having taken 
a few complacent whilfs from his pipe, 
observed— 

“As I have to go on, old fellows, I 
will tell you a tale of some of my adyen- 
tures in America; and as my story con- 
cerns myself, I may as well give it the 
title conferred on me by the war Indians 
after [ had been some time naturalized 
in their lodges, and that is, ‘The Pale- 
face Warrior.” {Mr. Burke’s Tale 
reserved for the next number. | 
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PART IV.—THE LUNGS (continued): PLEURISY, PNEUMONIA, AND CONSUMP- 
TION CONSIDERED AND EXPLAINED, WITH THE TREATMENT PROPER FOR EACH, 


Berors I speak of the diseases of the 
substance of the lungs themselves, I shall 
give some account of the inflammation of 
the membrane which invests them. The 
nembrane itself is called the PLEURA, and 
the disease which results from its inflam- 
mation is called pleurisy. This investing 
membrane is called secous, in contradis- 
Unction to the mucous membrane, of 
which we have before spoken. The dif- 
ference between the two kinds of mem- 
brane is this:—In a general way the 
“ayers — is continuous with 
nei es " the cavities which 
throat, dice ae Pg it ig 
very sensible and irritable, and when in- 
ae aia mucus or pus. Serous 
ca ‘ue, on the contrary, is never 
a _ with other textures or tissues, 
ll ays forms a shut sac, and lines 
easly ifiesena®: Serous membrane is 
“a ao ; and in that state pours 
stead of ips ed coagulated lymph, in- 
invested SP say 0 Both lungs are 
0 that t) ! this important membrane, 

ea cavity of the thorax 1s 





everywhere lined with it, although in 
reality it consists of two distinct portions 
or bags (one for each lung), which meet 
in the middle and divide the cavity into 
two parts, and which being applied to 
each other laterally, form a septum or 
artitition, called the mediastinum (as 
hala in the middle.) 

Generally speaking pleurisy attacks 
only one side, although occasionally it 
attacks both, and is then called “ double 
pleurisy.” The substance of the lungs 
themselves, as well as the investing mem- 
brane, may become engaged, and then the 
disease is termed “ pleuro-pneumonia.” 

Pleurisy is livided into acute and 
chronic, and in its active and acute form 
is both a painful and a formidable disease, 
which, fortunately for the sufferer, will 
not allow itself to be neglected, as if 
neglected it runs its race with great 
rapidity and violence, and is sure to end 
disastrously, since the lungs may become 
affected, the passage of blood through 
them stopped, and the patient die suffo- 
cated; or the inflammation may run on 
to suppuration and an abscess be formed 
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or an effusion of lymph, or serum, may 
ensue (sometimes to the amount of pints), 
and produce a kind of dropsy known as 
hydrothorax, under which the afflicted 
person sinks rapidly. 

Pleurisy generally proceeds from ex- 
posure to wet or cold, and sometimes 
from a fractured rib. Fortunately it is 
not difficult to diaguose; and the only 
disease it is likely to be confounded with 
is PLEURODYNIA (pain in the muscles 
of the thorax), which, by attending to the 
symptoms, is easily avoided. In an acute 
attack of pleurisy, one of the most urgent 
symptoms isa “siitch” in the side, which 
prevents the breath from being drawn 
without exquisite pain, which is further 
aggravated by an attempt to cough, or to 
lie on the affected side, or by pressure. 
The fever runs high, the pulse 1s hard and 
quick, the cheeks are flushed, the respi- 
rations increased in frequency, and great 
restlessness and anxiety attend. When 
this pleuritic inflammation ends in sup- 
puration and the pus accumulates in the 
cavity of the chest, we have what is called 
EMPYEMA; or effusion may become great, 
and thus produce HYDROTHORAX. Dan- 
gerous symptoms both. 

The treatment of pleurisy consists, in 
the first instance, in endeavouring to 
subdue the inflammation by antiphio- 
gistic means. There is some difference 
of opinion just now as to the propriety 
of bleeding from the arm in pleurisy, 
although we have the high authority of 
Watson in its favour. In a healthy and 
full-blooded subject, and in the early 
stage, I have succeeded in cutting short 
the inflammation by this means, although, 
as a general rule of practice, perhaps, a 
liberal use of leeches or the cupping 
glasses is the safer plan. Neither in the 
very early stage is blistering found to be 
useful, although after a day or two, when 
the more urgent symptoms are relieved, 
and the pain lessens, the propriety of the 
application is decidedly indicated. Tartar 
emetic or any antimonials are useless, as 
their effects on serous membranes are 
hurtiul rather than otherwise, but with 

mercury it is different. Constant small 
doses of calomel “muzzled” with opium, 
both to restrain its purgative effects and 
to act as a sedative, are always of use, 
and my plan of giving it is two grains 
of the calomel and the fourth or sixth 
of a grain of opium in pill every second, 
third, or fourth hour, as the urgency of 
the symptoms prevails; this to be per- 
sisted in until the gums are touched. If 
an aperient be required, I seldom go be- 





yond castor oil. Asto nourishment th 
lighter it is the better, although ad 
quantities of beef-tea or chicken-soup y;)) 
be necessary. Wine, however, in the frat 
onset 1s inadmissible. Should our firs: 
efforts to resist the progress of the disease 
be unavailing, a different treatment must 
be resorted to, but of this I do not consider 
it within my province to speak, 

When inflammation attacks the gj. 
stance of the lungs, the disease is ealled 
PNEUMONIA, and a very formidable disease 
it is. It may attack one lung or both, i 
which latter case it it called “double 
pneumonia.” It may occur without g 
complication of pleurisy (although if both 
diseases be present it becomes “pleuro. 
pneumonia); but pneumonia without 
bronchitis is seldom witnessed—a fact 
which those who have done me the favour 
to read my remarks on the texture of the 
lungs will be prepared to expect. 

In pneumouia there are three well. 
marked and very constant conditions of 
the lung, corresponding to different de. 
grees and periods of its inflammation. 
The first stage or condition is that of 
engorgentent—that is, the substance ofthe 
lung is gorged with bloody serum; the 
second is that of Aepatization, so called 
by Laennec; while Audral prefers the 
term ramolissement rouge. lt is called 
henatization because in a post mortem 
examination, when cut into, it resembles 
the cut surface of the liver. The third 
stage, Laennec calls grey hepatization 0: 
purulent infiltration, and in effect betrays 
diffused suppuration of the entire pulmo- 
nary texture. Inflammation of the nght 
lung is much more common than that ot 
the left; and it is important to observe 
that the lower lobes of the organ art 
much more liable to inflammation than 
the upper. Of course, however, a the 
inflammation goes on it spreads to ~ 
upper surface, and not above that; du 
° : ‘je onstantly 
inflammation of the doxchi ¢ 
accompanies inflammation of the parce 
chyma itself. ae 

The coming on of inflammation of 
lungs is often a very insidious process 
the inflammation appearing to oa 
itself by little and little from the larget 

» Des - ond ultimately 
to the smaller bronchi, and wt y 
reach the air-vesicles and interstitis 
textures themselves. The usual go 
toms. however, are pain more a se 
severe on one side of the chest, dilicu”) 
F euliar expec 
of breathing, cough, a pecu The pail 
toration, and general fever. *H® 
appears to exist on 
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pleurisy, but these are certainly the most 
numerous cases. Sometimes the ditliculty 
of breathing is excessive; and it is re- 
marked that inflammation of the upper 
lobe causes greater dysprea than that of 
the lower; moreover, | when it accom- 
nanies the attack and is violent, we may 
fairly conclude that bronchitis is super- 
added to the original disease. Deliriwin 
is a frequent symptom, aud a very ugly 
one it is, since it denotes that the due 
arterialization of the blood is largely in- 
terfered with by the pulmonary affection. 
The cough in this disease is ai first not 
peculiar: at the outset itis usually dry, 
ina few hours after it is accompanied by 
a peculiar expectoration, which consti- 
tutes one of the most certain indications 
of the presence of pneumonia. It con- 
sists, when allowed to collect in a vessel, 
of a transparent rust-coloured, jelly-like 
aud trembling mass, of such viseidity that 
the vessel may be turned upside down, 
aud strongly shaken without dislodging 
the contents. Wherever this expectora- 
tion is seen, therefore, inflammation is 
sure to be present; in fact it is the 
amount and quality of this discharge 
which marks, ina great degree, the stages 
of the inflammatory action, as when at 
its highest state of viscidity the inflam- 
mation 1s also at its height, and when 
this diminishes or becomes more uatural, 
we may hope that inflammation surceases 
With it. 

As to the treatment of pneumonia, 
Watson says, in the first place, that in his 
experience the more violent forms of the 
disease have become very rare among us, 
and that years have passed since he met 
# Case that required phlebotomy. He 
sees On to remark—‘‘T may say much 
‘he same of inflammatory «diseases in 
general, They have all been less tolerant 
ol blood-letting since the cholera swept 
ver tus country in 1832. I may be 
fanciful, but L think that great epidemics, 
such as those of cholera and influenza, 
“a traces of their operation upon the 
ae of a community long 
wih ey - ceased to prevail as ep! 
denies “ lese observations are the 
ntellieens pees sense as well as of 
hae acs er: their perfect truth is 
medical ma y the experience of every 

Stil] are . ear 
enuamnes ocd outset of active In- 
either ised “egg inclines to bleed 
remarks ne Bellen, although his 
made mt ws 0 serv ations are cautiously 

1¢ given. Probably local bleeding 
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by leeching or cupping will be found ti 


safest plan on the whole, as it has hap- 


pened that expectoration has beens oppe 
rather than invited or increased by i 
adoption. In tartar emetic and mercury 
however, we may safely trust, and 
giving the first I find it most beneficial 
combine it with an effervescent, in 
iorm of which I give the formula wh 
treating of bronchitis, as I have aly 


Ave ae) 


found it to act efficaciously without pro 
ducing vomiting. Iam further warrant: 
in recommending it in this form 

Doctor Davis (w most competent. au 
thority) states it told in accordance wit 
his experience that its salutary effec! 
are always greater when it does no/ pr 


Ls 


l 


> 


duce vomiting or purging, as thereby an\ 


general depression of the powers of | 

system is avoided. Inthe second stag 
of pneumonia, niercury is more worthy 

confidence, and the sooner the cums ea 
be effected by it the better. A grain « 
two grains of calomel “ muzzled” wit 
opium, may be given every second | 
third hour until the desired effect is pr 
duced. As to blistering, it is not use! 


in the very early stage, as blisters add tc 


the irritation and distress the patien' 
bnt when the fever is no longer high 
the skin no longer burning, though 


expectoration is still difficult and the dif. 


ficulty of breathing considerable, with 
sensation of pain, or tightness, or opp 

sion in the chest, then a large—a 
large blister, a sort of blister-jacket | 
breast-plate, in fact, will be almost su 
to give relief. 
that never ought to be omitted. [t m 


a i 


At least it is a measure 


be even necessary to dress if with mer- 


curial ointment should the mereuria 
action of the pills be too slow, or oth 
wise not satisfactory. Purgatives ar 
less certain value in pneumonia tha 
other inflammatory diseases. Stull 
aperient will be necessary at the o 
and probably castor oil is the sin 
and best: afterwards it is neediul to tak 


care that the bowels are right once every 


day. The diet should be light, very ig 
at first, but as the disease proceeds 1! 1 
be made more generous. Barley-wat 
light beef-tea in small portions, » 
whey, tea occasionally, or arrow-roo' 
Consumetion.—Pulmonary cons 
tion, or tubercular phithisis, is ii 


country a disease but only too well known 


by the havoc it annually makes a 
the young, the gifted, and the bea 
Phthisis means a wasting away, 
suming, and of late years te & 
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been restricted to that species of wasting 
disease, which consists in the occupation 
of the lungs by tubercular matter, and 
the changes which that matter suffers 
and works. But unfortunately, as Doctor 
Latham justly remarks, ‘the pulmonary 
consumption is no more than Fe po 
of a great coustitutional malady.” No 
doubt that malady plays its part most 
eouspicuously in the lungs, but it would 
be an error to suppose tliat it is exe/u- 
sively a pulmonary disease rather than a 
constitutional one, or to treat it as such. 
We must remember that in tubercular 
ailments the formation of tubercles 1s 
closely linked with the existence of a 
scrofulous diathesis or disposition, that 
tubercles themselves are unorganized de- 
posits from the blood, and that wherever 
a speck of this unorganized matter is so 
deposited, it continues to increase from 
constant addition. The tubercle itself is 
of a yellowish colour, opaque, friable, and 
of about the firmness and consistence of 
cheese. Some paint them as being always 
round, but this is a mistake, since in truth 
their form depends upon the nature of 
the tissue in which the tubercular matter 
is deposited. It is a somewhat remark- 
able fact that the upper part of the 
superior lobes of the lungs is that usually 
affected, in contradistinction to pneu- 
monia, which generally commences in the 
lower lobes, and also that the left lung 
is much more obnoxious to tubercular 
disease than the right. This tubercular 
matter once deposited may remain dor- 
mant, or in what is called the crude state, 
for a longer or shorter time, surrounded 
by perfectly healthy lung and undergoing 
no alteration or increase. But sooner or 
later, and on slight provocation, what is 
called “scrofulous inflammation” is set 
up around the tubercles, or in their 
vicinity, and then the whole breaks down 
by the amalgamation, or fusion, of groups 
of the diseased air-cells lying contiguous 
to each other, which thus become agglo- 
merated, as it were, into one large mass, 
This is what the French call ¢vbercular 
infiltration of the lung, and it may easily 
be supposed how detrimental it must be 
to the general health. 

The disease with which incipient con- 
sumption is most liable to be confounded 
is chronic bronchitis; yet the leading 
features of the two are well contrasted. 
in chronic bronchitis the morbid sounds 
(by auscultation and percussion) are 
chiefly audible in the lower lobes; in 
phthisis, mthe upper. In bronchitis we 
have expectoration from the first, in the 
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other disease the cough js for at... .- 
hard and dry. Sinaple ila iow bine 
attende 15 ee 2D het 
often attends d by spitting of blood en 
phthists often is. The pain in the | te 
is more general and widely diffused: ant 
oe cinateoaraat na a 
ne utmost consequence in the medical 
treatment. M hen thoroughly established 
the tubercular disease js Unhappily be. 
yond our power to cure, but the inflam. 
mation incidental to it we may hope to 
alleviate, or perhaps to remove, For 
lustauce, the poor are necessarily much 
exposed to causes which tend to compli. 
cate the tubercular disease, and thei 
removal from their ill-ventilated dwellings 
to an hospital is often of itself a cause of 
relief; moreover the increased symptoms 
are met by the needful treatment pro- 
perly applied—by the application of a 
blister, a few leeches, and demuleents, 
together with wholesome and nutritive 
diet, thus bringing the disease back again 
at all events within its specific limits, and 
relieving the sufferer from great distress 
and imminent danger. 

When tubercles actually exist and are 
ascertained to exist in the lungs, the 
question of ultimate cure is one never yet 
satisfactorily proved, but that the pro- 
gress of the disorder may be suspended 
there can be no doubt. Inthe first place 
every inflammatory symptom—no matter 
how slight it may be—must be instantly 
attended to; and that conquered, the 
general plan is obvious. xy change 0 
air is good, and has been known to work 
wonders, but a sheltered spot m 4 
southerly climate is to be preferred. 4s 
to regimen, a great deal must depend 02 
the ability of the patient to assimilate 

articular kinds of food. Whatever agrees 
est with the stomach will be most likely 
to agree with the disease. Exercise § 
good within the limits of fatigue, and 
horse exercise has been generally foun 
most useful. As to medicine, probably, 
in a general way, the less taken of om 
better, except under competent medict 
advice, as different stages require 4 oh 
ferent treatment, and the tonic plan “st 
might be excellent at one time, 
prove ruinous at another, should 0 
cold be taken and inflammation se 
Exposure to damp or night air 1s ™ 
inadmissible, and any coquetting 
raiment equally so. With merease’*” 
on ope . always a 
ceptibility and an active enemy BT 
hand, it is only by the utmost a 
that in this afflicting and mers - 
ease life can be preserved or ma Bs 
portable. 
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MONEY. 


What is money ? 
How few are there wlio would not be 


repared with an answer to this question, 
and yet how few who would be always 
quite sure to give the right one. Money 
is a means of obtaining pleasure, or of 
rising in the social scale, or of purchasing 
luxuries or necessities; of being gene- 
rous, or charitable, or prodigal, or, in 
short, anything according to the uses to 
which itis put. With some it is the end 
and aim of life, the reward of labour, the 
balm for all wounds; with others it is a 
paltry thing—it is “dross,” filthy “lucre,” 
and so forth—such are a few of the many 
answers the inquiry might be expected to 
elicit according to the tastes or feelings 
of those to whom it was addressed. But 
what is money? What, of its own nature, 
apart from any considerations of its use 
or abuse, irrespective of whatever func- 
tious it may be called upon to fulfil, is 
money? Isit wealth? No. Riches? No. 
Is it com? No. It may at a given 
time or place be one or all of these, but 
itis not necessarily any. 

In different periods of history, and in 
different districts and climates, money 
has assumed very different forms; few 
commodities have ever undergone greater 
changes, or appeared under more various 
aspects. Among the ancient Peruvians 
its form was of knotted strings; among 
the ancient Russians, skins; in Abyssinia, 
sait; in the West Indian Islands, sugar; 
and in some parts of Hindostan and in 
Africa, shells (called “ cowries”). It has 
also been found in the shape of coloured 
cloth, of cattle, of wheat, of tea; there 
is even said to be a tribe in Africa which 
transacts all its business wlth imaginary 
honey, reckoning by a standard the unit 
of which is called a “ macute,” but which 

aS ho existence infact. Latterly almost 
all of these have had to give place gradu: 
ally to metals, and in our own day paper 
aS ln a great measure superseded that 
also. What further changes are in store 
1s needless to speculate, but there have 
not been wanting those who have found 
ault with those precious metals now in 
— ped and many have urged 
aphears . . objections to paper. It 
moe ten, that there is no arbitrary 

___v&essary form which money must 
‘sume, and we must look somewhat 


further than its mere external shape to 
arrive at its nature. 

Were the history of the past unknown 
to us, it would seem almost a useless 
truism to assert the proposition that 
money is not wealth, but as fortunately 
Wwe are not quite ignorant of the ideas of 
our forefathers, we find that so far from 
that axiom being one which has been 
always received, it is one which has only 
very lately indeed obtained its proper 
position—for practical purposes at il] 
events—in the minds of even our skilled 
financiers, and which was long and con- 
sistently scouted and denied. Even stil! 
there exists in the minds of some a kind 
of lingering fondness for the old idea, 
supported by various conventional figures 
of speech which make it appear really to 
be a just one. The wealth of an indivi- 
dual or a country is still calculated by 
the amount of coined money it is sup- 
posed to be worth, and led away by : 
phrase, they confound the name with the 
fact, and the money with the wealth 1 
self. But it is only necesary to show to 
what this theory would lead us to demon- 
strate its little value, and to exhibit to 
such people the absurdity which they 
have hitherto accepted for truth. Accord: 
ing to them, then, the wealth of an an. 
cient Peruvian would consist of such o: 
such an amount of knotted strings, that 
of an Englishman of such or such an 
amount of stamped metal; let them but 
transpose the times and places, an see 
what the wealth of the one would be 
worth calculated in that of the other. 
Or again, let them suppose an entire com 
munity to part with all their weaith- 
including, of course, their means of s\wo- 
sistence, freedom of labour, and every- 
thing, in fact, purchaseable—for money, 
and what will they then have left to live 
upon, whether that money consists In pieces 
of metal, or cloth, or string, or whateve! 
else? The fact is that no exchang 
wealth will have taken place, but mere!) 
the exchange of a symbol for a realit 
which symbol is absolutely valueless in 
itself, as the figures ove or a ¢howsand ar 
until associated with other forms or for- 
mule conferring that property upon tic 
When we say absolutely valueless, we 
mean valueless, always excepting lic 
slight cost of the material—the hemp 
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or ore of which it was composed. Our 
money, especially our gold money, is 
worth a great deal to us beyond the fact 
of its being money at all, from the cir- 
cumstance that it has other uses to which 
it can be applied, in common with the 
money of most modern countries; and 
so also the money of ancient Peru would 
always conimand some price here, not as 
money, but as string, even as our metal 
coinage would be worth something there 
as metal, to be melted down probably 
and turned into something else. It so 
happens, indeed, that the particular metal 
—gold—is held in high estimation 
amongst us, and being used for personal 
decoration, &e., is in very great demand ; 
consequently that particular form of 
money possesses an Intrinsic value of its 
own, and is not only a representative but 
a component part of wealth. But as 
money simply, it is absolutely valueless, 
except at the time and place where it hap- 
pened to be money, as is also silver, or 
copper, or any other of a metallic kind 
whatever. or take, for instance, paper, 
which bears a nearer analogy to the 
string money of Peru, or the coloured 
cloth of Huindostan; paper bears so 
trifling an intrinsic value as to aniount 
practically to nothing. Yet by writinga 
certain number of words, or printing a 
certaiz number of characters upon it, it 
can be made to represent almost any 
amount whatever; aud what gives it 
this value ? not the mere fact of calling 
it money, surely; not the simple change 
of name, but the knowledge that the 
issue for that paper is possessed of suifli- 
cient wealth to enable him to fulfil the 
promise written upon it, whether that 
issuer be a government, or a company, 
or an individual; evidently, therefore, it 
is the wealth which ultimately possesses 
the value, and without which the money 
is useless. When people are led astray 
by the fact of our metal coinage possess- 
ing an Intrinsic value, it would be well 
for them to recollect this,and to remember 
also that the paper money is now far the 
more important of the two. Neverthe- 
less, this is what seems to us to be chiefly 
at the bottom of that inisapprehension 
which still exists in some quarters upon 
this subject. An individual holds a gold 
piece in his hand (a sovereign, for in- 
stance), and he knows it to be absolutely 
and intrinsically worth what it nominally 
represents ; it does not at first oceur to 
him that this is simply an accident of the 
time and country in which he happens to 
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reside, and that if he puts a five-noung 
note into the other hand against five of 
those gold pieces, it is no more intrins). 
cally worth them tan any other piece of 
paper of equal fineness which he mar 
happen to pick up; he is probably disir. 
clined to think very deeply on the sip. 
ject, or possibly upon any other, aud eon. 
sequently he accepts what he observes 
simply as a fact, unconnected with any 
other fact or chain of facts whatever, Yet 
it 1s evidently nothing more than an acej- 
dent, insomuch as he might have beep 
born in a country where the money was 
possessed of no intrinsic value, or he 
might have commenced his reflections 
with the five-pound note, whieh already 
possesses none in its own. It is not only 
an accident that the coinage of a country 
possesses intrinsic value, but by some it 
is even reckoned a misfortune, aud cer 
tainly it was never this quality—as we 
know—which caused it to be chosen for 
money; what really recommended wetal 
as a measure of value was its small lia 
bility to fluctuations, as well as some 
other qualities of a different kind inherent 
in it, as we shall see more clearly in the 
sequel. This reflection leads us directly 
to the very much disputed point whether 
it is desirable that the commodity serving 
for money should have, as we hiave said, 
any value irrespective of that conferred 
upon it, some asserting that the most per- 
fect money would be that possessing none, 
which could not therefore alter, and others 
denying that anything can ultimately form 
a good measure of value not possessed 
in its own nature of that property. ‘This 
is an inquiry of the most complicated and 
difficult kind, and quite beyond the put- 
port of our present paper ; we shall not 
therefore attempt it, but leave it tor those 
better acquainted with the subject m 

its bearings, and more capable of instruct- 
ing their fellows. All that we wish = 
to impress upon our readers 1s, 
money, under whatever shape disguise , 
and in whatever form presented, 1s never 
anything else than money, the  represeh 
tative of something else, and 1s no y* 
to be confounded with wealth than the 
erease which diminishes the macalne s 
friction with the machine itself, or (touse 
Adam Smith’s illustration), than the ro 


: ands ug 
through a country with the lands throug 


which they pass. 

v ae é 
Some people seem to think that - 

world could not get on without mee 

all, and that the more money there 


° . ccar ly be. 
the world the richer it must necessam 
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This is an error of the very oravest kind. 
i; is true the commercial world would 
ot on very badly without some measure 
“¢ values: it would be very much 7con- 
oyieneed thereby, but not to the extent 
or in the manner they suppose. How 
jid the world get on when there was no 
»onev? How do some tribes get on 
eren now among whom it is not as yet 
in use? Neither is there anything 
jreadfully mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible about money (as others appear to 
imagine), it is not in the least a thing 
to be spoken of with awe and doubt, as 
{ it was something supernatural or 
strange; it is simply an invention of 
mankind to save themselves a great deal 
of trouble, an invention the era of which 
can be pretty accurately settled, and the 
gradual development of which can be 
most clearly and surely traced. The 
uistory, or Natural History, of money, 
as It may be called, is indeed simplicity 
itself, and perhaps in no other way could 
we convey a clearer idea of its functions 
than by attempting a slight summary of 
this. We shall then, in the briefest 
manner possible, take a survey of the 
listory of money from the earliest ages 
tothe present time, relying simply upon 
the most well known sources for our 
lacts, and upon the generally allowed 
principle of human nature for our con- 
jeetures ; in this way we hope to bring 
tne idea of it more palpably home to our 
readers’ minds, and to separate it from 
‘hose other delusive ideas with which it 

tas become interwoven. 
In the earliest or predatory state of 
society, where man lives by hunting and 
ishing alone, and clothes himself in the 
ace of beasts, there is no money. 
Siould a successful hunter require cover- 
“ig lor his body, or implements for the 
hase, he exchanges the produce of his 
‘alls, ora portion of it, for the clothing 
at of a less successful one, to 
om food is just then of more conse- 
tence, Should this other-be still pos- 
seated of more skins than he has need of, 
mere, a of his superfluity with a 
.o_lour for something else in which 
ma Age se: and so on, this third 
‘emaaan i oe and all through the 
aie ma we spe called barter, 
step in bene usually considered the first 
of nature noes aes The few rude wants 
wovided ¢ ch are imperative are thus 
cota ie without any reference to a 
makes, th easure of value; each one 
€ best bargain he can for him- 
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self, and accepts as a fair equival 
what he can afford to cive that w 
another can afford to spare. It 
little consequence to them in wha’ 

tion these commodities stand to an 

of which they are in no immediate want : 
this 1s a calculation which does not enter 
into the scheme at all, they have a 
tain desire and are willing to pay a. 
tain price to gratify it, and this is all 
they know, or care to know upon ¢! 
subject. In the second (probably Past 
ral) state of society, this mode of dea! 
first comes to be felt incommodious : 
is found necessary to attach fixed 
definite values to commodities mos' 
use, that they may at all times be attain 
able with some degree of certainty, th 
price being previously known, to estab 
lish some test to which they can al! 


} 


common be applied, to create, in fact, 


circulating medium. Now in looking 


about in the first instance for some + 
ject to serve as this medium, the ec 
sideration of primary importance is f! 
it shall be one in general demand, for 
yet the idea of an artificial value will | 
unknown. A pastoral people, wh 
entirely by their flocks and herds, will 
naturally turn to them as most near! 
fulfilling this condition, and cattle 
most probably form the first money 
that nation or tribe: a purely huntir 
nation will probably adopt skins, that | 
when they are sufficiently advanced 
require a circulating medium at 
That this was actually what occur 
among the early Greeks we learn !r 
Homer, where we find objects compa! 
by the number of oxen they were wo 
—as, for instance, in the comparison 
the armour of Glaucus with that 


Diomed, 


“One of a hundred oxen’s price, the other bu 


of nine” mee 
( Iliad,” Book vi. Chapman's Trans.) 


, 


, 


and that it was also customary amon: 
the Romans at some period of their 
history is abundantly proved by then 
word for money, “ pecumia, derived, 
it evidently is, from “pecus” caltic 
The advantages of such an arrangemen 
are indeed obvious, miserably deficien 
though it be when compared to tha wi 
which we are familiar. Suppose @ si 
herd has more sheep than he knows \ 

to do with, but nothing to defen hi 
body from the inclemency of the w eat he 
and suppose he meets with reap 
the habit of making the skins of beasts 
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into clothing, and with a stock on hand 
at that moment; now this latter person, 
let us say, has no need of sheep, and 
knows of no third person to whom he 
can dispose of them for something which 
he does require, he will not therefore give 
the produce of his industry for what is 
not an equivalent to him, and both, there- 
fore, lose a market for their goods. But 
suppose by means of oxen it be now un- 
derstood that all purchaseable commodi- 
ties, without exception, can be obtained, 
each will then go and exchange a portion 
of his possessions for oxen, and through 
this medium of exchange the bargain will 
be consummated. For two oxen there 
can be got ten sheep, and for four oxen 
a coat of skins, the first individual will 
therefore sell twenty sheep, and give the 
four oxen they produce for the required 
garment; the other will, upon his part, 
accept these as a guarantee for the pos- 
session of that other thing which he 
desires, and of which they are also 
a measure of value. Here then we at 
once obtain an insight into the primary 
use of money: it facilitates commerce, 
or the mterchange of commodities ; were 
it not that the oxen in the foregoing 
illustration were money, the shepherd 
might have waited in vain for the gar- 
ment, and the vendor of skins have tra- 
velled far and wide without meeting 
anyone willing to give the precise equiva- 
lent he sought in return for the com- 
modities he had to give. As it is, he 
accepts a payment of oxen, not for their 
own value—which may be nothing to 
him—but for the purchasing power they 
possess, and will in turn make them over 
to another for the article or articles he 
upon his part covets. Had no money 
existed in this case, there would have 
been no sale, or it would at all events 
have been postponed indefinitely—namely, 
until each one should, by a long process 
of barter, have found precisely what the 
other wanted; by the intervention of 
money, which will exchange for any or 
all products, this necessity is avoided, 
and everyone a gainer thereby. So rude 
and cumbersome a circulating medium 
cannot, however, be it ever so generally 
adopted, exist for long in a progressive 
state of society, or in any other than a 
purely pastoral. In a purely agricul- 
tural, we may probably expect to find 
wheat adopted, but both are almost 
equally objectionable. For suppose, in 
the first instance, two sheep will ex- 
change for one ox, and a vest (to con- 
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tinue our illustration) is wort 

what is to be done 4 that aa — 
an ox is not much good, how then is tha: 
transaction to be managed? Or SUppose 
in the second instance, corn being the 
medium, a sudden dearth came, or the 
quality of the corn deteriorated by disease 
or otherwise, the difficulty of calculatine 
the values of things in so debased a coin, 
age would be endless. Again, oxen die 
and are at once destroyed as money, com 
loses value by keeping, so do skins, cloth, 
and various other things already enume. 
rated as having formed a medium of ex. 
change at one time or another. Shells, 
string, &c., do not much deteriorate by 
keeping, but those are among the cir. 
culating mediums not possessed of in- 
trinsic value, and not such as we have 
at present under consideration. It was 
probably then from a practical considera. 
tion of these difficulties that most nations 
came, at an early period of history, to 
fix upon metal as the substance best cal- 
culated in every way to serve for money, 
from certain qualities subsisting within 
itself hereinafter to be specified. Some, 
as we have seen, adopted, and a few stil 
make use of, other things, but this has 
now for long been the most general over 
all the civilized world. These qualities 
have been enumerated by Mr. McCulloch, 
in the following words:— ss 

“1. Its capacity of divisibility so as 
to represent all values. 

“9. Its great durability, little dete: 
riorated by oxidation or wear. 

“3, Its great value in small bulk, and 
therefore its easy transportation. 

“4. Its sameness of value; equal parts 
of equal size and fineness being of equi! 
value. 

“5. Its steadiness of value; beis 
upon the whole not indeed invariable, 
but less variable than most other articles. 

“6. Its beauty; which I have ™ 
doubt had a considerable influence in 1 
promotion to the standard of value. 
And if we accept these indeed as ™ 
true reasons which first caused me : 
money to be adopted, they certainly . i 
valid and well considered. The sae 
thing which a person upon Stade 
would choose to keep continually ties 
to provide for his necessities n pure - 
other things, would be one — ‘el 
divisibility, so as to accomm sality, 
to objects of all values, of portadlily 
as to be easily carried from to dete- 
place, and durability, so as not oy i 
riorate should he wish to put 1” 
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‘yture use. Now there are very few 
things indeed which combine all these 
wualifications, so it is evident that at all 
mes the choice was necessarily limited ; 
many things possess some, but the more 
we review all the commodities which we 
“now to exist, the less do we find a great 
number to choose from, and the less sur- 
prise do we feel at the all but universal 
adoption of metal : indeed, so much is 
this the case, that the fact almost supplies 
an excuse for those mistaken persons 
who speak of a circulating medium and 
cold and silver as if essentially the same, 
and confound money with coin even as 
some others do with wealth. ‘The first 
forms in which metals were used as 
money were in those of rings and solid 
oars or blocks; among the Romans these 
latter were usually of copper, and among 
‘he Spartans of iron cooled in vinegar, to 
render it unfit for any other use; the 
ouly way of determining their value was 
ny weight, which was accordingly the 
nethod universally adopted. Thus we 
liad in the Holy Scriptures that Abra- 
ham weighed four hundred shekels of 
silver, and gave them in exchange for a 
ylece of ground he purchased from the 
sous of Heth (Gen xxvi. 16), and the 
oman money-changers were provided 
with scales to accommodate their cus- 
‘omers. The names of ancient coins also 
senerally bear reference to their weight, 
«ud notto extrinsic circumstances as is the 
ashion now, when we name them accord- 
ug to fancy, asa “ crown,” a “sove- 
reign, ” a “Louis,” a “ Napoleon,” &c. 
out as Civilization advances, and com- 
uerce is developed, even this money 
secomes cumbrous in its turn, the difli- 
ulty of carrying large quantities about 
“tives at being a physical hardship, and 
he waste of time in weighing and ap- 
praising vastly retards the operations of 
vade, Ifa person wants to purchase a 
‘iluable estate, for example, what an 
‘imense load he will have to bring into 
ies market, and what. a tedious affair it 
“our necessarily be; the person who 
Ceives payment will have a similar 
“Sour In carrying his money away, and 
we throughout all the operations in 
| ich it ls employed. It is felt that 
a ething is wanted, which, by its greater 
“4rcity, will contain a greater value ina 
_— bulk than belongs to iron, copper, 
lites cu and cold comes to be sub- 
nentioned arge amounts of the last 
amounts ; as it, In its turn, for large 

8 of the inferior metals. Thus 
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far, then, the process is simple and easily 
explicable. But here, again, another 
consideration arises—in matters in which 
so much is at stake, what guarantee has 
the community for fair dealing? How 
can a seller know that the metal offered 
to him by a purchaser is genuine? that 
it is of the right amount and quality ? 
To submit every portion to the necessary 
tests would be always troublesome and 
sometimes impossible—as in the case o! 
one who had not the necessary tests to 
apply, or who did not know in what 
those tests consisted. Suppose several 
blocks of gold offered, shall he have to 
cut each of them in two to satisfy him- 
self that the interior is not composed ot 
inferior metal, and that he has been dealt 
fairly with? Such would seem to be th 
only course open to him. To obviate 
this difficulty, it evidently was that the 
expedient of coining was devised, by 
which a well-known aud easily recognis- 
able stamp being imprinted upon the 
metal, that acted as a guarantee of value, 
and made its purchasing power certain, 
and (at the same time and place) inva- 
riable. The difficulty of weighing and 
appraising was now overcome, for upon 
the coin itself was written what the re- 
sult of these operations would be. ‘Thus 
money came to be made of metal, and 
thus metals came to be coined into money. 


Had any other substance possessed of 


more advantages—or rather possessed 
of fewer disadvantages—existed, metal 
would probably never have been chosen ; 
and could any other device more inge- 
nious than coining, and yet possessed 0! 
all its properties, be devised, that device 
would no doubt be universally adopted 
in its place. Neither of our expedients 
for creating a good circulating medium 
is unexceptionable; they are simply th 
most perfect which have yet been Gis- 
covered. The civilized nations o! 
world having thus arrived at using 
stamped metals for money, one ting 
was still necessary to ensure periect 
} 


7 | 4 


security even in these, namely, that the 
stamp itself should be above suspicion : 
if that could be habitually tampered wit, 
nothing had been done, and all their cat 

ful preparations had been for nougi'. 
The best way obviously for attaining t's 
end was to make it to the interest 0! 
no one to do it, and this could only » 
accomplished by ordaining that no si 

individual should have the power 0 
affixing the stamp, but that that priv 


lege should be vested in all people col- 
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jointly—that is, in the State, which is, 
or ought to be, the same thing. Govern- 
ments, therefore, we shall find, have in 
almost all cases reserved to themselves 
the right of coining money, and though 
having in but too many instances abused 
that privilege, it is doubtless for the best 
that they should continue to do so. In 
process of time even these great im- 
provements in money have been found 
insufficient to keep pace with the rapidly 
increasing commerce of the world, and 
of late years paper has been made to 
perform most of those functions hitherto 
performed by the precious metals. To 
what extent this new circulating nedium 
is destined ultimately to prevail, and 
in how far it is likely to replace the more 
ancient ones, is a question depending 
upon a variety of considerations of too 
wide an import, and of far too compli- 
cated a nature to be discussed here. 
From this short Review of what we 
may call its Natural History, we are now 
able to form some idea of what money 
really is; it is a means for abridging or 
facilitating the operations of trade; it is 
never anything more. We have seen 
that it may exist under almost any shape 
or form, that it is possessedof no natural 
or inherent quality that makes it money 
further than its present adaptability to 
that end, that it is therefore an entirely 
artificial and relative commodity, the ex- 
ponent of wealth. Were all the money 
in a country or in the world suddenly to 
be destroyed, society would, nevertheless, 
not be one whit the poorer, except to the 
very trifling amount of the material—the 
paper and metal just then in circulation; 
money-holders, of course, would be tem- 
porary losers until a new coinage was 
established, and others would be to the 
same extent gainers, but the bulk 
of mankind would not be less rich; 
wealth would still exchange for wealth, 
only the process would be a more tedious 
and roundabout one. How trifling in- 
deed the loss would be should the con- 
jecture which we have imagined arise is 
easily realized, when we reflect how little 
of anyoue’s property (except a miser’s) 
is ever absolutely in coin, and abundantly 
proved by the fact that about 200,0002. 
per diem, and even this chiefly in paper, 
is calculated to transact all the business 
of all the banks in London through their 
representative at the Clearing House, 
amounting often to very many millions 
sterling; a certain number of counters 
would be gone, but their own value 


would be all the loss sustained, This 
idea of counters is perhaps the most a ‘ 
propriate to associate with 
though it be not altogether unobjection- 
able; coins are to all intents and pur: 
poses the counters used in trade, the real 
prizes for which merchants contend being 
of a very different nature. In a came oj 
cards, where none of the players happen 
to be provided with appropriate change, 
it is common to substitute small pieces 
of bone or such like, bearing certain 
values previously agreed upon, and these 
are made to pass current and be accepted 
in lieu of the wealth they represent. 
When a person either loses or wins, he 
is paid in this coinage, which forms the 
circulating medium at that time and in 
that company. It is little matter to him 
what the intrinsic value of these counters 
is, it is to their extrinsic worth he looks, 
aud when the game is over he ultimately 
gets for them what he has been playing 
for, whether it be other money, or houses, 
or lands, or his supper, or what not. 
Precisely such functions as these does 
our coin of the realm perform for us, it 
represents the real stakes for which we 
play in life, which are ease, independenee, 
position, &c. None but the most debased 
value money simply for the pleasure of 
handling it and knowing that it is money, 
they value it for the gratifications it will 
enable them to obtain—the pleasures It 
will enable them to command, or the 
good it will enable them to do, Avartee 
is nothing but a disease of the mind, and 
can never exist where that Is I 4 
healthy state. The folly of those who 
ascribe mysterious and ‘indefinite influ: 
ences to money is now apparent; there 
is nothing at all mysterious about it, aud 
its limits are most strictly defined and 
limited. It was for a long time believe 
even by men of wisdom in their day, thet 
a country got rich solely by the great 
or less amount of the precious metas , 
possessed, and it was considered the e 
fection of legislation to promote In 4 ae 
degree the influx, and prevent the ¢ 
of these comparatively useless substances 
Thanks to the noble exertions ot 7 
clear-sighted and _ patriotic — a 
this stupendous absurdity has at +" 
been fully exposed, and along wit tile 
other crude follies of the mae of 
System, yielded to the truer ig oo 
Free Trade, to appear, let. us hope, . 
- h. performs du 
more. Money, in truth, perior™ i iu 
very secondary and unambitious par’ 


yjstig 
the concerns of men, merely ass 


money, even 











jem in the distribution of those products 
hich constitute real riches, and is never 
wavthing more at the best than a means 
‘wards an end. <A great accumulation 
of money in a country so far from being 
, good is a real evil; for, in the first 
niace, there is no need of it ; and, in the 
second place, it has a direct tendency to 
raise prices. If one hundred counters 
will suffice you for your game, what is 
the good of having one hundred and 
‘ity? —there is no need of the latter fifty, 
aud it is also in your way. ‘That money, 
however, though performing a secondary, 
erforms therefore an unimportant, part 
i the affairs of men, we are far from 
asserting ; it periorms, on the contrary, 
amost important and useful one, as any- 
one must confess who reflects even for a 
moment upon the inconvenience which 
without it we should be subjected to— 
the inconvenience of performing by direct 
barter what we now perform through its 
agency. All that we wish to impress 
irmly upon our readers is, that this im- 
portance is not a quality subsisting in 
amy of the forms or materials of money 
itself, but merely incidental to its nature as 
aninstrument for abridging human labour. 
‘This, then, is an outline of the theory 
of money in its economical relation to 
man and to society; and besides the 
scientilic lessons to be derived from it, 
we think that there are others of a more 
homely and particular application not 
unworthy of attention. From it we learn 
to value material riches less and human 
labour more, aud to look more closely to 
causes and less superficially to results. 
We find upon how paltry a thing he sets 
lis heart who labours” for money for 
money's sake, and we also find, we fear, 
ow unevenly under our present social 
‘ystem, those material riches which re- 
present human enjoyments are divided, 
“8 be a . presi necessity there exists 
en —— aud redress ; but more 
m4 do we find the glaring folly of 
fal nee apres avarice, and the hate- 
of thei he : lose who make it the child 
i . °P lon. Ah, we have too short 
aiden, Hae in this world, and real 
that ni en rie enough to encounter, 
little woh Y d not help each other a 
should . le rugged way —that we 
ioe gr —_— a few of those petty 
wa eae \ uch the unwary stumble, 
thors sanas re one or two of those 
ins a Which the eager and unthink- 
hoor cee 400 hastily. Poor things ! 
» ‘Hilering, crushed,  spirit-broken 
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things! how many have sunk never 
rise again for the want of a few of 
counters which others fling madly al 
and yet in a short time it is all over. 
nothing but the undying sin is left 
hind. We can never too earnestly 
sider what money is,—we can never 
carefully remember what it is wortl.. 
So much has been said. and is s 
continually being said, upon the sul 
of spending and saving money whielr 
no foundation in fact, and such stran 
theories deduced from these ever 
generalizations, that we cannot con 
this notice without endeavouring 
correct one or two glaring misa 
hensions which are continually 
ducing themselves, and which will 
us, moreover, as illustrations 
doctrines which we have already 
down. For instance, it is a popular b 
that spending enriches the community 
‘wud saving impoverishes it; and pers 
therefore, inclined towards the | 
course, are looked upon with less 
deration by the vulgar than those w! 
habit it is to live up to, or even be: 
their means, and who are supposed 
cordingly to employ more labour, «a: 
more good, among the working and 
orders. HKven the spendthrift ob 
popular sympathy upon the suppo: 
that he diffuses more good by hus s| 
ing than those who are more close-!) 
and parsimonious. Now, precise!) 
contrary of all this is really the case ; 
community is enriched not by the am 
of capital expended, but by the am 
saved; not by the wealth consumed, b 
by the wealth laid by for further proc 
tion. Evidently if everyone was to liv 
beyond his means a national bankrup! 
would follow; if everyone was to lis 
to them, there would be no room for 
creasing population, which would co 
quently either have to die oll, or sip) 
itself by subtracting from the subsis 
of those already in existence. It Is by 
what is saved and stored up in one 
or one age, that the wants o! the ne 
are provided for; what 1s cous 
destroyed, and it is only what Is n 
sumed that does any good exce))' 
consumer. ‘The individual wh 
benefits his kind is he who havib 


from his income, lays those sa 
from 


4 


in profitable investments 

again renewed savings Day 
be again applied to farth deve 
All expenditure which has no his 
object, is unprofitable, ang unpre 
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either of honour to himself or of advan- 
tage to thie state. 

There is one other subject, that of 
borrowing and lending, upon which we 
fee] inclined to touch ere concluding this 
essay ; a theorem ora science is practically 
useless without some knowledge of its ap- 
plications, andas all people are notinclined 
to make these for themselves, perhaps we 
will be pardoned if we go somewhat beyond 
our design in endeavouring to supply them 
in these two instances. First of all, then, 
we have the words of Shakspeare to con- 
sider, which should never be omitted or 
forgotten when this subject is discussed. 
Polonius, when despatching his son La- 
ertes upon a long voyage, gives him advice 
in the following words :— 

** Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 


For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry ;” 


and this may be accepted as the common 
and unlettered view of the case in all its 
integrity, placed in the most forcible and 
convincing form which it is, perhaps, 
possible for it toassume. But those who 
accept this as their creed, and consider 
the words of Shakspeare as final, inust 
either be unconscious of the absurdity of 
their belief, or be very undiscerning people 
indeed; they must either ignore or be 
ignorant of the fact, that the entire go- 
verument of their country, and more or 
less of every other country in the world, is 
virtually carried on with borrowed money, 
that the application of almost every great 
improvement in arts and manufactures to 
the concerns of men, is absolutely depen- 
dent upon it, and that no great undertak- 
jug of national utility, such as a railway 
or a canal, can be accomplished with any 
other means. They must consider the 
fortunes of a Rothschild or a Baring as 
mythical, or, at all events, as anything 
but the product of that “ husbandry” 
which the profession of loaning money 
inust — according to them — inevitably 
have “dulled ;” and, finally, they must 
be prepared to lay themselves open to the 
rebuke administered to that over-careful 
man in the Bible, who wrapped up his 
money i a napkin, rather than put it out 
to interest as lis comrades more wisely 
did. Those, moreover, who quote these 
lines as the deliberate opinion of the poet, 
seem to us always to forget two very im- 
portant facts; firstly, that Shakspeare, 
even supposing he ever had intended 
them to be understood as such, lived be- 
fore the discoveries of Economie Science : 
and secondly, that, so far from giving the 


ideas as his own, he puts them into th 
mouth of an old courtier, the whole ter e 
of whose advice is of the trne Chesterteld 
school, and who immediately supplements 
these important words with some trivig 
remarks upon dress, containing also the 


‘‘reductio ad absurdum”’ line, that— 


“The apparel oft proclaims the man.” 


Shakspeare, in fact, was far too good a 
dramatist to do otherwise; in depicting 
the character of Polonius he depicted that 
of a weak, prying, worldly old man, who 
had been a courtier all his life, who com. 
municated the results of his worldly ex. 
perience for what they were worth to his 
son, and all whose ideas and feelings were 
utterly and essentially “of the earth, 
earthy.” Borrowing and lending perform, 
in fact, a most necessary and essential 
part in the concerns of men, more essen- 
tial even than money itself, which could 
with less loss be dispensed with; if the 
great holders of capital were to reserve it 
to themselves, and refuse to advance it in 
the shape of wages and otherwise to 
workmen, those few individuals would 
have themselves to carry on the produc. 
tion of the whole world, and society would 
very soon come to a stand still; if the 
workmen were to refuse to borrow it, they 
might very soon starve off the face of the 
earth to make way for a race not quite so 
scrupulous. When, therefore, people 
declare against borrowing and lending a 
a principle, they declare against one of the 
most important agents in the productou 
of wealth; they declare against the whole 
system of credit, the most indisputable 
and self-evident source of national pros- 
perity that exists; they, in fact, precisely 
invert the real state of the case, and as- 
sign effects to causes exactly the _ 
of what experience shows them to 0. 
This strange delusion arises—as it ae 
to us—from the habit people have of loo 
ing at partial instead of general war 
mena, and then ingeniously confoun n 
them together. It has happened to on 
dividual at one time or another of his 
to have to borrow money, and then tree 
misfortune or otherwise—to be — 
pay it when the time arrived for S0 = 
he has found this cireumstance pro 4 , 
ot great annoyance to himseli, al 
creditor has, in all probability, expen ee 
a somewhat similar feeling : both, we 
fore, are dissatisfied with the — t 
and agree accordingly im condemnl the 
But they are not content with a d 
condemn the system too; because 
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turned out badly in their case, therefore 
+t is radically wrong, and upon its own 
merits a bad system. They forget that it 
was not the system that fell short of its 
promise at all, but rather the extrinsic 
circumstances that operated so_ harshly 
against it, As far as the transaction went 
it was, on the contrary, eminently success- 
ful; the first individual was relieved, and 
the second had fortunately the wherewithal 
to afford him that relief. What was defi- 
cient were those other things which were 
to nullify the agreement after a certain 
time. Surely, then, it is those other things 
that are to be blamed, and not the system 
which acted so admirably throughout. 
Again, even supposing for a moment that 
the fault could be charged upon the system 
itself in one particular case, or in several, 
what then? Is there nothing to be said 
upon the other side ? What of all those 
who might ave perished, morally or phy- 
sically, we care not which, but that they 
were able to effect that loan? We say if 
one such case could be cited it would 
weigh with us against many, very many 
of the others, and who will say that such 
cases are, upon the whole, fewer than the 
others ? A human being is in want; the 
lirst great thing is that he should be as- 
sisted, the next great thing is that he 
should not be ungrateful or allow his be- 
nefactor to suffer ; but under any circum- 
stances the system which admits of his 
being assisted is not a system to be con- 
demned morally, while that it is not so 
scientifically we have already shown. 

A great deal more might be said upon 
the subject of borrowing and lending were 
it sufficiently relevant to the general pur- 
port of our paper, for it is one intimately 
connected with much that is most in- 
teresting and instructive in life ; we could 


MONEY. 


have wished, morcover, to have been all 
to go a litile more deeply into details wy 
a matter of such vast social importance 
but already we have strayed sufficient 
far from the original thread of our argu. 
ment. Money, then, we have found—to 
return to our original subject—is the yisi 
ble exponent of wealth, whose place it oc- 
cuples simply for convenience sake, aud 
never has, or, at all events, need never 
have, any value of its own, except what 
is conferred upon it in that capacity. In 
reality men do not buy with money but 
with wealth, for without that wealth th 
money would be of no value; a tailor, for 
instance, does not buy bread with money 
but with coats, only that instead of bring- 
ing the coat direct to the baker, he ex- 
changes it for certain checks or counters 
entitling him to that garment or a similar 
one ; so also a literary man buys bread 
with thought, a soldier with the service 
he renders his country in defending 
from danger, and a king or a minister by 
their service of a somewhat similar kind. 

Finally, we cannot better conclude our 
article upon money than by recommend- 
ing all our readers, upon our own autho- 
rity, to earn as much of it as they possibly 
can, giving them at the same time the 
words of Another as a guide to tly 
ner in which they can dispose of it to the 
greatest advantage :-— 


@ 


“Lay not up to yourself”—He says— 


‘treasures upon earth where the rust and 
moth doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up fo: 
yourselves treasures in Heaven where 
neither moth nor dust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through and 
steal :”? and with this advice take ow 


leave. a ie 
R. W.C.1 
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A PRUDENT MARRIAGE. 


By the Author of “ Lynn or THE Craces,” &e. &e. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘A JOLLY PICNIC.” 


Ir was a “jolly picnic,” as one of the 
young men observed, with emphasis. 

He was a very young man—scarcely a 
man at all, to tell the truth strictly, im- 
partially, and unflatteringly. . 

Unflatteringly! How paradoxical are 
most assertions when viewed in the dif- 
ferent lights which times, chances, and 
circumstances throw upon them. 

What young lady more than twenty- 
three would not feel flattered on being 
mistaken for as many twelvemonths 
younger than her real age, as your gal- 
lantry or ignorance might suggest? 
What buxom matron, who has passed 
the time when fairness, plumpness, and 
four tens of mortal years are supposed 
simultaneously to add ripeness and charm 
to the more delicate and ephemeral graces 
of earlier youth, but would smile upon 
you benignantly if she imagined you 
honestly believed her age to be only 
twenty-nine? And yet the youth at the 
pie-nic, who with such vigorous em- 
phasis declared that the said meeting 
was “jolly,” would never have thanked 
you for supposing him to be still linger- 
ing among the flowery paths of jocund 
boyhood. 

Kverybody remembers how one David 
Copperfield was wont to feel “ dreadfully 
young” in the presence of a certain solemn 
man-servant. No less would Paul Long- 
more have inwardly writhed at any sup- 
position to the effect that he could not 
grow a moustache if he liked, that he 
had not been upon familiar terms with 
cigars for the last ten years, or that on 
one or two occasions he had not stayed 
out rather later than prudence dictated 
at bachelors’ wine-parties. 

Had you hinted that suet-puddings, 
thick bread-and-butter, and round jackets 
had been recent, or that a short time 
since ring-taw and prisoners’ base were 
among his recreations, you would have 
smitten Paul to the core of his sensitive 
heart. However, nobody at the jolly 
picnic did anything of the kind. There 
were two or three girls present (not yet 


finally emancipated from the use of th 
back-board and the impositions of {he 
French governess), in whose eyes Pay| 
glittered as a veritable hero, 
“aoe belier ed in him, admired hi 
les,” his boots, the marvellous way jy 
which his hair was cut, and the supreme 
ease with which he eraved permission to 
smoke, and they considered him deligh:. 
ful. Kvery one of them concurred in this 
opinion. 

It was a very pleasant open-air meet. 
ing that upon the breezy blue hill-side— 
blue when viewed from a distance, but 
green certainly in the eyes of the merry 
troop who were gathered there to dance 
and drink and feast and flirt on that 
glorious July day. 

It is hardly necessary to tell how the 
sun lighted up the rich woods and made 
the river dance with dazzling diamonds, 
nor how the scent of the wild flowers and 
the music of the wild birds filled the ar 
with perfume and melody. There was a 
colden jubilee over hundreds of miles of 
ereen meadows and swelling uplands, It 
was a hot day, but the heat was tem- 
pered on the hill by the softest, freshest 
windlets. 

How happy everybody seemed, what 
nonsense everybody talked, how mucl 
everybody laughed, and how enormously 
everybody ate! 

An eight miles’ drive through the early 
morning air, and a two hours ramble 
and scramble over the hills, had rendered 
the whole party voracious. Even the 
young ladies were not ashamed to confess 
to an extraordinary craving for sand: 
wiches and cherry-pie. 

At the time when this sketch opets 
Paul Longmore had just delivered him 
self of the assertion that it was 2 a 
picnic. He had eaten the two wine 
and one leg of a cold roast fowl; “ we 
demolished a small plate of sandwiches; 
he had swallowed a few jam pulls, “ 
having done plenary justice to wooed 
the ale of Bass, he was now engi 
in compounding a mixture of acon 
lemonade, enriched with old brown i 
This was to fill a great sturdy, ee 
hospitable-looking jug, and the Jo" 
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ladies surround led Paul, holding newly- 
cueal tumbl rs in their hands. Paul 

romised them they should not know the 
syixture from nectar. 

One young damsel hereupon hazarded 

‘he remark, that Paul Longmore had 
possibly never had an opportunity of 
‘udging between the respective merits of 
prown sherry with lemonade and that 
divine drink which was so much affected 
by the gods, Whereat Paul solemnly as- 
sured the little saucy infidel that he had 
paid frequent visits to Mount Olympus, 
and partaken freely of nectar in a gold 
cup Sa ted to him by Hebe herself at 
the command of Jupiter, whom the face- 
tious Paul wound up by denominating 
“an absolute brick.” 

The damsel who had ventured to take 
some exceptions to Paul’s assertions 
was a brown-eyed, brown-complexioned 
maiden of some sixteen summers. Health 
glowed upon the round cheek, and its 
roses bloomed on the rich red lips. The 
brow was broad, and, if phrenologists 
may be credited, there were the sigus of 
much of charity and human kindness on 
the clear forehead, also of serious thought 
and brilliant fancy. 

Kate Lygon’s countenance was power- 
lul for one who had hardly crossed the 
— of clildhood. She was as merry 

d loud as the rest, and as full of the 
siti and the wild mirth of unrestrained 
youth. 

Suppose we consider her as the heroine 
of this slight sketch, and yet there was 
nothing particularly heroic about her. 

When the nectar had been drunk and 
approved of, the heated party sat upon 
the grass in a ring; the girls took olf 
their hats, and some lay ‘down on the 
ground in all the abandon of fatigue. One 
tell asleep; she was awakened by the 
tne voice of Paul Longmore, who had 
een requested to sing for the edification 
and delectation of the audience. 

It often lappeus at a “jolly” picnic 
feast that ver y mournful and sentimental 
Songs are sung. The strange habit we 
ave of calling in sorrow to preside at 
our maddest merry-makings is a sign 
that we all feel our secret relationship 
mya pale. ‘faced goddess, To some 

1as been mother and nurse. God 

Lelp those, say we, whose childhood has 
een pillowed upon her stormy bosom. 
i Others she has come as a sister, walk- 
g along side by side with them in their 


v 
Youth, casting herself as a sombre and 
lent she dow between them and tle 
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blessed sunlight. To others—; — 
you, fair reader may be amon 
happy number — she is but a dist 
connexion, whom they all but disown- 
whom they seldom mention, and 1 
they ignore gene ally in a manner hig 
satisfactory to themselves and to t¢! 
surrounding them. And yet we all of 
bring in her likeness at our jocund ft 
vals. We sing songs, the words of w! 
she has dictated, the me ‘lody of which 
borrowed from her wailing voice. W, 
cannot altogether banish the h: ar: at any 
rate, we never altogether dispense wit 
her influence. 

Thus it came about that the pure, fir 
voice of Paul Longmore was lifte rh 
that sad, sweet refrain where the A 
waltz of Carl Maria Von Weber 
wedded to the melancholy touching 
“Footsteps of Angels” of Longfellow. 
It was very mournful ; ; absolutely a creat 
many of those present sighed, and after 
the young sighs of the girls ca ne a much 
deeper, sadder one—almost a sob. 

Kate turned round. A young man, o! 
four-and-twenty, was leaning against a 
rocky moss-grown ledge of the hill. From 
him had emanated that ve ry loud infla- 
tion of the lungs. 

“Hollo, Tom! sighing like a furna 
said a reckless voice in the rear. 

The next moment a slight girl, eful 
as a sylph, with long, rich, straight, re own 
hair floating over her shoulders — hair 
that had either escaped from its pins and 
plaitings, or else had blown out of cur! 
(no matter which), came and stood by 
the side of the young man. 

“ What’s all this sighing about, baby 
boy?” she said, turning ‘toward Paul 
Longmore. “ Why not give us something 
cheerful—bless the Lord! W hat, is he 
making a fuss about vacant chairs ? for 
there are no chairs here.” (Whereup 
the young lady seated herself on the 
grass). “Tt there were I’d rather sit 
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upon the grass. I don’t like whining, 
3? 
pining songs. , 
She was not a very beautiful girl, the 
last speaker, her features were rather 
commonplace; but her eyelashes, long, 
thick, and rich, lent a certain soft $8 tO 
the expression of her light-blue eyes, 
which was not theirs by inherent, divine, 
and indefeasible right. The co “any on 


was exquisitely fair, and thoug! 
less, there was a cert: ‘in vigour 
tone which forbade the word p: 

applied to Carrie Wood. Ther was's 
sort of fascination about This YOuMs 
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woman, a mysterious charm, although 
there did not appear to be much mystery 
in her, for she was a most outspoken 
personage. But it was perplexing to 
some of the other girls who were prettier 
and cleverer, and better bred and gentler 
hearted, to find that Carrie monopolised 
the attention of nearly all the young men 
at every social gathering. Summer or 
winter, ball or gipsy party, dinner or 
dance, three or tour young men were 
always, as she expressed it, “ dangling” 
after her, while other girls were often 
left without a single cavalier. And yet 
there was such a show of hearty frank- 
ness about this damsel that nobody was 
-bsolutely angry with her, she seemed to 
care so very little for the lovers whom 
she so wondrously attracted. She never 
put herself out of the way to please or 
displease one of them. She joked with 
every one; said whatever came into her 
head ; scampered about the country like 
a wild colt; followed the bent of her own 
inclination systematically, and recklessly 
sought amusement everywhere and any- 
where. She brought amusement, too, 
wherever she came; she made people 
laugh even if they happened to be, as she 
expressed it, “in the dumps ;” she roused 
them up and made them think things 
were not so very bad after all. 

A jolly girl was Carrie Wood. The 
young man who leant against the rock 
was her first cousin; he was just ordained 
—a curate, with a white choker and 
short shining black hair. Tom’s brown 
face was handsomely chiselled, he wore 
no beard, aud he looked boyish. His eyes 
were not beautiful, so that Tom will not 
do for a hero. It is an incontestable fact 
that the hero, pure and simple, always 
has beautiful eyes. No, Tom was not a 
hero; he was only a young curate with 
stalwart limbs and a straight nose, well 
curved lips, a brown complexion, and 
rather weak grey eyes. He had besides 
a very soft and loving heart, and it was 
all of it given up indiscriminately to the 
use or abuse of his cousin Carrie Wood. 
He followed her about; wherever Carric 
appeared, there was ‘tom. Whenever 
Carrie spoke, Tom listened; when Carrie 
laughed, Tom smiled; when Carrie flirted 
with others, Tom sighed, as he had 
sighed just now at the sound of Paul 
Longmore’s pathetic song. If ever an 
unfortunate young gentleman was what 
is impiously termed ** spooney’”’ upon a 
young lady, that unfortunate young gen- 
tleman was ‘Tom Wood, ss 


Tom was an orphan, and he owne) 
lands and houses to the value of eich 
hundred pounds a-year. 4 


Carrie rejoiced in the Possession 0} 
seven brothers and two sisters, making 
in herself the tenth of a family which was 
dependent upon her papa, a dusty, fusts 
old medical man, for bread and cheese 
and rates and taxes, for the muslin attire 
of Carrie, and for the silken skirts of he: 
managing Mamma. 

Tom was the only child of the doctor's 
elder brother. Could there have been j 
more prudent marriage for Carrie ? 

‘“ No, that there could not,” said Mrs. 
Doctor Wood; and that diplomatic lady 
was resolved to bring the wedding to 
pass. 

Tt took a little longer than Mrs. 
Doctor Wood had anticipated. 

Carrie was not in a hurry; she said 
half a dozen times a-day, and in her 
cousin’s hearing, that “there were 
twenty millions of people” that she liked 
better than Tom. This slight exaggera. 
tion in regard to the noun of multitude 
may give the reader some faint idea o! 
Carrie’s careless mode of expressing her- 
self. She began to sing presently, as she 
sat upon the short turf, a kind of merry 
bravura air; her voice was clear and 
sweet as the distant sound of joy-bells on 
a lazy summer morning. 

Tom listened in rapt devotion. _ 

Kate Lygon looked at him, and pitied 
him in “the depth of her pitying soul. 

He, glancing by mere chance into the 
beautiful brown eyes of the young git 
found them moistened with tears, aud 
then he saw the rich red blood mount 
high and hot into the clear forehead, and 
the sight set simple Tom wonderng; 
for his heart was as the heart of a little 
child, and although his mind was stored 
with book lore, ‘om was simple in one 
sense. His nature was true and maul, 
trusting and generous. - Wond 

That light, slight, flimsy Carrie W 00: 
was no more fit to hold the candle to 
him than ‘the Hemperoor of Rooshire, 
which sentence is not our own Wwe humbly 
would insinuate, but was the rag ee 
opinion of Mrs. Philpot, ee 
keeper, a lady who had “nurse en 
and his mother afore him,” as she was! 
the habit of intimating. ofall 

Mrs. Philpot, Tom, and a git prates 
work, and a boy-of-all-work, in af 
together in harmony m a fine WI hed 
house, with a great fruit garden attac ts 
to it, aud heavy mullioned windows 12! 
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rout, a house that stood on the outskirts 
of the town of Westcoote, and upon 
giich Tom’s grandmother had bestowed 
‘he ambitious title of “* Westcoote Hall.” 

As for Carrie, she had been informed 
of the slender esteem in which Mrs. 
Philpot held her, and she made merry 
vith the same. She called the woman 
“an old viper,” and wondered audibly 
vhy Tom didn’t get rid of her. 

“That is a beautiful song, Miss 
Wood,” said Paul Longmore. 

When Carrie’s voice ceased, ‘Tom did 
not speak. 

“Don’t you like Miss Wood’s singing, 
Mr. Wood?” asked a very young lady, 
who was in the habit of “ putting her 
foot into it” upon every available op- 
portunity. Upon the present one it 
seemed that she took her foot out again, 
without having occasioned any very 
serious damage to the parties present. 

Tom said “ Yes,” shortly but gently, 
while Carrie, bursting into a laugh, ex- 
claimed, 

“He never heard it, my dear; he 
never knows what’s going on round him, 
nor one tune from another, whether it’s 
the tune the old cow died of or not!” 

It has never been our fate to hear the 
popular piece of music performed of 
which Miss Carrie spake. That such a 
melody exists, who can doubt? Has not 
its name been familiar to us all from 
our Infancy ? 

Tom was still silent, but a flush warmed 
his dark cheek. 

_ Then the young lady of the obtrusive 
loot spoke again. 

_ “Mr. Wood doesn’t like singing, per- 
haps? Some people don’t. I have a 
granduncle in London, and he can’t bear 
music,” 

“Are you coming down to see the 
children run races?” said Tom, in a 
lundering way to Carrie; “ because they 
are all at it at the foot of the hill, and 
the rest of the party.” 

“Anything you like—anything for a 
quiet life,” sang Carrie, at the highest 
Pitch of her voice, and she ran rapidly 
shy the steep hill, and Tom ran after 
mj ue Lygon was not slow to follow, 
Dart. wb . party met with another 
2h Baye twoscore of ladies and 
a ea wa all sizes and all ages, who 
rich and he pmengnt the ruins of a 
soiled : undant feast—empty bottles, 
dialetes Shes, fruit rind, nutshells, and 

$s of fowls. 
10 
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A number of children from the neigh. 
bouring hamlet were running races {or 
pence. Several young gentlemen were 
employed in setting them off, and giving 
the proper signals. 

_ Among the gentlemen was a facetious, 
joking, merry young man, with yellow 
moustache, who drank plenty of wine, 
and seemed pleased with himself and 
everybody else, more especially with 
Carrie Wood. His name was Samuel 
Ryder, and all the people called him 
Sam. He was just the man to be called 
by, his Christian name—a jolly, genial, 
handsome fellow, with splendid teeth, 
which he showed when he spoke, and 
which added to the charm of his laughter. 

When Sam laughed, he roared. The 
mirth seemed to come up from some 
depths or other, which made it sound 
very real. When Sam laughed, he 
laughed in earnest, and his merriment 


was infectious. He and Carrie together 


made so much noise, that the young lady 
with the foot was not long in finding out 
Tom, and addressing him in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

“Miss Wood and Mr. Ryder are very 
merry.” 

Tom answered “Yes,” again in the 
same short yet gentle manner with which 
he had before spoken. 

“ T think he likes music.” 

Tom rushed off towards a part of the 
grounds where Kate Lygon was seated 
upon the grass, and ‘om and Kate fell 
into low, quiet, soothing converse. hate's 
mother was a poor woman, the widow of 
an officer who had died in action. Sie 
was forced to eke out her scanty inconie 
by letting her drawing-room floor to two 
maiden ladies. ‘These maiden ladies were 
present, likewise Kate’s mother was 
present. | 

Though the grip of penury was near!) 
upon her door sill, Mrs. Lygon was re- 
ceived as an equal among the professional 
people at Westcoote ; her family was 
good. Now while Carrie flirted with 
Sam Ryder, and Tom talked gently with 
Kate Lygon, ‘Tom’s aunt, Mrs. Doctor 
Wood, who sat before the wreck ol a 
cold veal pie, watched: the two couples 
with angry eyes. Mrs. Doctor W ood 
had been a beauty, and was hancsome 
now at forty-eight. A very stoul 
with a magnificent bust, brilian' 
eyes, a rich, clear complexion, and glo 
dark hair. A lady of Irish extra 
her taste in costume was gorgeous. 
affected prismatic colours in lec 
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The dress of Mrs. Doctor Wood was of 
yellow silk, her shawl was of white lace, 
her bonnet of rose-coloured satin. We 
would fain escape the a of 
malignity, but we may hint that there 1s 
upon record a suspicion that within the 
aforesaid rose-hued bonnet bloomed a 
purple flower. Gorgeous Mrs. Wood. 
‘‘Gaudy Mrs. Wood,” as said the pro- 
fane. We, not ranking among the pro- 
fane, prefer to term the lady gorgeous. 

Now Tom knew that his aunt’s blue 
eyes were upon him, and thereat flushed 
Tom. Kate was also conscious of the 
same surveillance, and Kate, in lieu of 
flushing, grew a little pale. 

Sam Ryder, who sat apart with Carrie 
Wood, had his back turned towards the 
amiable mamma in the yellow dress. 
His shoulders, however, appeared as if 
they were aware that displeased regards 
were resting upon them; they were 
shrugged in half careless, half defiant 
deprecation. Carrie, the careless, lis- 
tened to all Sam said; she hardly looked 
liked Carrie the careless at that moment. 

“ Not a blessed halfpenny,” says Sam, 
“only what my father allows me to buy 
clothes with, and goodness knows it aint 
half enough, and I work in the office like 
a nigger.” 

“ But when he dies, you must have the 
business,”’ says Carrie. 

“Yes; but the governor is as likely 
to live as 1 am—more likely. Why he’s 
not fifty yet, and as tough as (Samuel 
could not think of leather, so he said 
blazes, and that conveyed the right im- 
pression). I shall go to Australia,” con- 
tinued Sam. 

“T shall marry Tom,” said Carrie. 

And so it came to pass within three 
months of that ‘jolly pic-nic.” 





CHAPTER IL. 
TOM’S HOME. 


More than five years had passed over 
Wesicoote. The grecn-robed, flower- 
crowned spring had danced five times up 
to the feet of the quaint town. ‘The 
luxurious, leafy summer had spread her 
bowers five times over the country side, 
while the sound of the mowers’ seythes 
made homely music on the sweet drowsy 
air. Cherries waxed red, ripe and luscious 
agaist the walls, and scarlet strawberries 
clustered in wealthy retirement under the 
aristocratic symbol of their deep creen 
leaves. » 
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Five times, too, had come and go 
the fruitful autumn days, when a 
pears hung, dropping sugar from the 
boughs, when downy peaches and plans 
like purple velvet pile enriched the 
orchards, when fairy-white mists rose 
like spirits in the early morning from 
the verdant aftermath, when sportsmen 
went joyously out among the covers with 
their guns, and returned laden, fatigued 
happy to their fireside comforts in West. 
coote and its neighbourhood. 

Winter, too, hoar and rimed, with 
thick-ribbed ice coated over with com. 
fortless white snow. Winter had come 
down sharply upon the folks at West. 
coote for five seasons; there had been 
hard weather for skating, and open 
weather for hunting, and slushy, pouring 
weather for grumbling, and now winter 
was gone for the fifth time since Mrs. 
Doctor Wood’s “ jolly pic-nie.” 

March was howling over Westeoote 
—naked, boisterous March, when it seems 
colder than winter and drier than summer 
—whicn the dust gets into your eyes, and 
the sickly sunshine makes them water, 
but does not cheer you in the least— 
when the air is so piercing and cutting, 
and altogether unsatisfactory, that if any- 
body of importance made you the proposal 
of settling ten thousand a year upon you 
on the condition of your residing in some 
climate where March weather always pre- 
vailed, you would respectfully thank 
that important personage and gratefully 
decline his munificent offer. iy 

Quite aware that we have been wnting 
nonsense for the last three minutes, and 
humbly craving pardon for the same, we 
hasten in fancy down the widest street 
of Westeoote in company with such a 
tearing wind, that to reach the place af 
destination with one’s hat still sale upon 
one’s head is a feat of surpassing au 
laudable dexterity. We stand before & 
high wall with a door in it ; there 1s 0 
bell in the wall, and there is n0 knocker 
to the door; there is nothing but 4 
handle, which we turn, and then we W ; 
into a large spreading garden laid 00 
with grass-plats, and broad walks, . 
flower-beds, and planted with numbers 
trees—bare now—because, as We - 
been at some pains to intimate, this 
the miserable month of March. “a 

Before one of the grass-plats sta . 
large, irregular house, with some wil 
lioned windows and some dormer m 
dows. Part of the house 3s tT a 
and part of the house 18 brown §$ 
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Only that it is in the time of that 
and unclothed month which we 
have been speaking of, you would find all 
vinds of pleasant, beautiful flowering 
plants blooming against the front of 
Westcoote Hall. Now there are only 
brown twigs. oe 

The Rev. Tom Wood is digging in a 
iittle, dry, bare, hard-looking bed of 
earth, that looks under the March influ- 
ence like a cake of indigestible, half-baked, 
cheap gingerbread. 

What the reverend gentleman’s digging 
for we do not know; indeed, we never 
tried to find out. He was not planting, 
and he was not sowing seeds, and the 
earth did not require turning. 

Probably it was but a pleasant fiction 
in his own mind that he had something 
to do, and so he set about doing it. 

Five years had not lined Tom’s face, 
but they had stamped it with a seal of an 
almost unutterable sadness. It was a 
youthful countenance, but so sorrowful 
that the pity or curiosity of the casual 
beholder was always aroused whenever 
the casual beholder happened to be of a 
sympathetic or inquiring nature. 

Tom had turned up his coat-sleeves, 
aud he wore a broad, queer, outlandish 
green cloth cap, and he dug away at the 
weird, half-baked gingerbread with some 
show of energy. 

Presently passed through the garden 
{wo nursemaids—one carried a chubby 
boy of two, the other led by the hand a 
brown, sturdy, stout, sulky, uncompro- 
misig-looking little girl of four, Tom’s 
daughter, He threw down his spade. 

‘Come here, Carrie.” Carrie the se- 
cond glowered suspiciously at her parent 
out of her great brown eyes, then disen- 
gaging her hand from that of the nurse, 
she proceeded cautiously towards the 
singerbread-coloured patch. 

‘ Make haste, Miss Carrie,” cried the 
muse, a girl with a smart pink bonnet 
and elaborately crimped light hair. “The 
her's ready, and we can’t awhile !” 
~ ha down and kissed his child, 
whic, . _ — out of his pocket, 
ws a ed her. She received it in 
issatisfied |p = under-hand, brooding, 
onad ~* 00 ute infant was Carrie the 
sell gt ent down, and lifting his 
Sati is arms, tossed her a few 
rown face : alr. Then the pretty little 
which dice = suddenly into a smile, 
then T ‘osed small white teeth, and 
vy om smiled himself. 


ome, Miss Carrie,” cried the maid 


nois¥ 
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with crimped hair, speaking with au: 
rity, and in a sharp key; “we 
awhile,” and she strode up imperiously 
towards him who should have been thy 
master of Westcoote Hall, and of her 
well—* Missus said as dinner was at on 
it’s past that now. You mustu’t keep 
the child, Mr. Wood!” ) 

Mr. Wood consigned the child 
the nurse, who led her off into 
house. 

He did not take up his spade again: 
he watched the servants, and when thes 
disappeared, he sighed. 

Presently he walked towards the hou: 
entered a wide, square, handsome stone 
hall, and then a wide, square, handsome 
dining-room with a Turkey carpet on the 
floor, a good fire burning in the grate, 
some quaint family portraits against th 


wails, and some family cups of silver 


upon the sideboard. 

Tom sank into an arm-chair, seized a 
number of the “ Quarterly Review,” and 
began to read. 

Shortly after entered a richly-dressed 
lady, who had grown very buxom in tly 
five years, and the colours in whiose at- 
tire were as prismatic as those in thie 
attire of her gorgeous mamma—\Irs. 
Doctor Wood. She wore a rose-coloured 
Cashmere robe, open at tlie throat, dis- 
playing her full rounded figure and white 
neck. Mrs. Tom was not handsome, but 


her complexion was fair, and her long, 


thick eyelashes were as fascinating av 
as of yore to her cold blue eyes. 

“Good gracious me, what a hot r 
—what astifling heat!” panted Mrs. Tom ; 
“ that fire is enough to roast three dozen 
bullocks twenty times over.” 

With which slightly exaggerated state- 
ment as to the size and heat of the fire, 
by the side of which poor Tom was wai 
ing himself, the wife approached the grate 
and deliberately threw off a quantit) 
the coals. Of course they emitted a 
phurous vapour, and of course Mrs. 4 
was now really in great danger o! being 
stifled. She coughed and wheezed, auc 
rushed to the windows, and threw 
one and then the other wide open. 

Tom, whose nature was as chilly a 
wife’s was apparently warm, rose si 
ing from his chair, and with something 
like a childish whimper in his voce, | 
out— osogsthtaleia 
«T never sit down to read or to [hin 
but that I am routed out in this 1a 
I can never get a quiet corner by 


> ») 
for half a minute together.” 
33—2 
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His wife broke into a cold laugh—a 
laugh which still rung with the careless 
tone which had distinguished the laugh 
of the Carrie of old. 

* You’re not like other people. Good 
gracious! who ever heard of a man’s 
wanting to croon by himself over a fire all 
day long, just like an old woman. I’ve 
no patience with such ways, and mamma 
says you ought to be made to give them 
up. Any sensible person would say the 
same. Oh dear, the room wont get 
cold !” 

Tom was shuddering now, and his teeth 
chattered audibly. 

“Tm going off to call upon the Hick- 
worths, and I’ve ordered the pony 
chaise.” 

“Shall you drive yourself?’ asked the 
discomforted husband. 

“No; Tom Melton will come to drive 
me. Why don’t you go out for a walk ?” 
added Mrs. Tom Wood. “You never 
seem to me to do anything. Good gra- 
cious! if I were in your place I should go 
mad; I wonder you don’t.” 

“T wonder I don’t,” said Tom. 

“A clergyman with nothing to do, 1iever 
goes into areading-desk, never calls upona 
parishioner, pays another curate to do his 
duty, and sits over the fire all day long 
like an alms-house person—ha! ha! ha!” 
and the wife laughed more contemptuously 
than before. 

“Well, it is all your own fault,” cried 
simple, wretched ‘om, still in his half- 
crying voice; “you always as soon as 
you were married, made such fun of my 
reading, and my sermons, that you wrought 
upon my nerves, and made me think my- 
self a fool,” added Mr. Wood, with a half 
SOD. 

He was very miserable. He had been 
so spoiled in his childhood by his old 
nurse, and sundry old maiden aunts, that 
his morbid sensitive nature had been 
fostered into an unusual degree of morbid- 
ness and sensitiveness; then he had mar- 
ried a cold worldly girl who did not value 
what was tender and true in him, and who 
despised his impractical dreaming con- 
templative nature with all the might of 
her own business-like, matter-of-fact, yet 
thoughtless soul. It was strange how 
completely she broke down Tom’s spirits, 
and then laughed at him for having none. 
She could not comprehend him; in her 
ight blue eyes he shone as a fool, and she 
lionestly believed him to be such. She 
was not of a grateful nature. His com- 
petence had raised her from a scrambling 


life of shifts, and yet she scarce] 


e Te} l ‘d 
in her altered fortunes. She in 


pensively, and supplied her table exper 
sively, but she looked back to the — 
of her flirtations with the Harrys i 
Alfreds and Georges of her maiden a 
with regret. Mrs. Tom thought she had 
thrown herself away. So weakly ylelding 
was Tom that his wife had taught the in 
pudent servants to despise him, and Mrs 
Philpot, his faithful housekeeper, had 
long ago been dismissed. 

Finding that his wife would not love 
him, Tom took refuge in books, and be- 
took himself daily to a comfortable library 
on the second floor of the house. But 
out of this the daughter of the Doctor 
soon ejected her husband, the library 
became an additional visitor’s chamber, 
and ‘Tom had henceforth no place of re. 
tirement. He was quite at the mercy of 
Mrs. Tom, who hunted him from room to 
room. In the tyranny of her hard heart 
she had grown to regard herself in the 
light of an energetic and spirited woman, 
who had an idiot husband to manage, and 
must do it with all her might. 

Mrs. ‘Tom went out in her smart pony 
chaise. ‘Tom shut up the windows, put 
the coals on the fire, again placed his feet 
upon the fender, and once more sought 
solace in the pages of the “Quarterly 
Review.’ But he could not read; pre- 
sently he flung the book upon the ground, 
and leaning his face forward into his hands 
in au attitude of deep dejection, he re 
mained for some time motionless. He 
was thinking bitterly what a waste aud 
a desert his life had become, and he was 
wondering whether he could ever do auy- 
thing to alleviate its miseries. He was 
conscious of his own want of force, of is 
childish craving for love and tenderness, 
of his constitutional indolence, his terrible 
shyness, his nervousness ; and he also 
comprehended now that not only his “e 
in her supreme contempt for him, but the 
world generally, with very few excepliots 
rated him at a mean weak estimate, 
judged him little better than a fool. 

He had allowed Carrie to laugh : 
out of his parochial duties, and saat 
contempt upon his earnest U. pone! 
efforts to fulfil the same in all mtegt 
of purpose. Ly e 

Taian her to be ambitious 7 
mercenary, it had seemed to him tha , ‘ 
must honestly believe him deficit 
ability, and be ashamed of the poor . . 
he made as an orator in the pulp! *. 
even as a mere visitor and counsh™ 
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among the poor; and so, shrinking within 
himself, cowering uader the repeated 
blows of her malice, he had learnt to hide 
his face and hush his voice. All his 
days were spent in attending to his garden 
and greenhouse. 

In winter he read by the fire; in sum- 
mer he sat with a book out on the hill 
side, or under shelter of the woods, an 
obiectless, disappointed man, almost 
ae as it seemed, of being alive at 
all. 

Carrie was ambitious, but it was witha 
vulgar ambition ; she was satisfied to have 
it believed that her husband was an idiot 
so that she might take the reins, and drive 
him out of sight, or ply his patient back 
with a cruel scourge. She received the 
rents, and regulated the expenditure, and 
managed all Tom’s money for him. When 
he wanted any he was obliged to ask her 
forit. Not that Tom minded this, for he 
was so unbusiness-like, and hated every- 
day work so heartily, that he never 
grudged his wife the handling of his 
affairs. 

Of course there were two sides, two 
questions ; all the fault was not that of the 
cold tyrant Carrie. An energetic man 
of will would have taught her her duty, 
and made her respect him, perhaps even 
like him. 

While Tom sat desolate by the fire 
came’ a knock at the door; then it 
was opened by one of the pert maids, 
who presently putting her head into the 
dining-room, announced Miss Kate Lygon, 
and showed that lady in without any 
ceremony. 

At the sound of the name up started 
Tom in confusion; his brown face crim- 
soned, a confused, almost happy memory 
eating at his heart of some gentle earnest 
talk on a golden July afternoon at a cer- 
tain “jolly pie-nie.” 

_ Very soon after that same pic-nic, and 
Just before Carrie’s “ prudent marriage,” 

ate Lygon’s mother died of a malignant 
fever; then her furniture had been sold, 
and the hundred and odd pounds it fetched 
— divided between Kate and her sailor- 
rother. Afterwards Kate went out as 
nt bias and in that capacity—ot 
a a hath been said and written, 
tion * ‘aise sentiment preached, whereon 
a ave poured undue contempt, and 

ers have thrown a flattering veil of 
ree 4 Worse than pity—Kate had 
no steadily for five years. A life 
imac empty enough of all the brighter 

YS which render youth enchanting; and 
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yet nota life grim as it has been oft: 
painted. No skull, crossbones, scourge. 
or darkened cell had been Kate’s portion 
She had worked with patient vigour, sh 
had submitted with gentle dignity. s! 
had won confidence and regard, and eve 
love, and now her eves were as beauti- 
fully brown as they had been five years 
back, and her cheek as healthful and he 
dress as pretty and becoming. 

t Mr. Wood,” in a frank, clear 1 

do you remember Kate—me 2” 

Tom clasped her hand warmly, and 
told her that his wife was out, but would 
be home to dinner at six, and Kats 
must wait to see her, must take 
her bonnet and cloak, and remain, Tom 
ventured to hint, a few days. 

“How kind, Mr. Wood. I have 
holiday now, because the family are going 
to Paris for six weeks, and I have e 
to see dear old Westcoote once more 
arrived last night, and I am staying wit 
the Miss Macaws, who used to live 
mamma’s house, you know. 

Kate went upstairs and took off bh 
bonnet, and came down again, looking 
fresher, and more beautiful than ever. 
She and Tom chatted on far into the 
long, light, boisterous afternoon. How 
well Tom talked to her, and how sur- 
prised she was to lear that he neve 
preached and never read, and lived « 
idle life in that handsome old mansion, 
which had been his grandfather’s befor 
him, fulfilling no such good purpose ev: 
as the mahogany table, the sideboard, o1 
the silver spoons and cups—heirloomis o! 
the race of Wood. | 

“T am no use in life,” Tom said, look- 
ing gloomily into the fire; “the sooner 
I go out of it the better. Carrie '—he 
paused, then went on again—“ Carrie 
thinks me a fool!”—he stopped again— 
“and Carrie is quite right.” 

“Quite wrong,” said beautiful Nate 
Lygon, with a flash in her brown eyes. 
«You are timid and distrustful and yield- 
ing—not a fool.” nie . 

“T may talk to you,” Tom said, warm- 
ing his heel at the fire, and then leaning 
back in the arm-chair, ‘ because we have 
known each other all our lives. 1 am 
Carrie’s way sadly, Kate.” 

“No, no, no,” Kate cried, reso- 
lutely. “It must be the need of under- 
standing each other. Carrie ms? 


9? 


ou. | 
: She stopped short, and such 


ai . 


blush of maiden shame dyed the | 
cheek of the sweet little governess, 
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Tom felt Ais face tingle, and his heart 
began to bump against his side in a very 
unusual manner. 

Afterwards this couple, who would not 
have even thought evil if they could have 
helped it, found themselves placed a little 
awkwardly, for neither could speak of 
general subjects in a light way. 

Tom had not the tact, and somehow 
Kate was so sorry for him, that she had 
not the heart. 

It had fallen to Kate’s lot to receive 
an offer of marriage from a certain little, 
dried, elderly, egotistical man, of some 
position and more wealth, and feeling 
that her heart thirsted for vea/ love, Kate 
had said “No” to this admirer of hers, 
and her friends almost cried shame upon 
her. 

‘It would have been such a prudent 
marriage I? 

Here was the fruit of another prudent 
marriage, which had been in the bud at 
that pic-nic of five years past. 

It seemed to Kate that it was very 
bitter fruit. 

Six o’clock came, and the cloth was 
laid, but no loud-voiced, richly dressed 
dame, with thick eyelashes, and pale blue 
eyes came into the house to send Tom 
out of his chair, and rail at him for his 
cravat being awry, and his boots un- 
polished—there was nobody to scold 
Tom. 

‘Carrie must have gone to dinner at 
the Meltons ;” so Tom and Kate dined 
together. 

Soon after, as it grew dark, and Mrs. 
Wood had not returned, Tom walked with 
Kate to the house of the Miss Macaws. 

“Come again to-morrow,” said Tom. 
“Carrie will be glad to see you.” 

Kate went to bed that night to dream 
of Tom and Carrie, and the long ago 
when in her childish yet tender heart 
she had admired Tom more than any 
living creature. Weak and wretched and 
unnerved as he was, she admired him 
now. 

“I must talk to Carrie,” said the young 
governess ; “it must be a misunderstand- 
ing, and she and Tom will grow happier 
in time——I hope,” she added. ‘The 
last two words in a stifled tone ; her pillow 
was wetted with foolish tears, which she 
felt she had no right to shed for another 
woman's husband. She began to think 
herself wicked; then she prayed; then 
she fell asleep. : 

The next morning the maid who 
brought her hot water, put the jug 
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down, and said with that half smirk wy 
which some of the low murk with 
news of any kind— 


‘6 . 2 . 
a ; ou please, miss, Mrs, Tom Wood's 
“What !”? Kate shouted. 
very violently, and her hear 

stand still. 

“She was throwed out of t 
into the river last night, a coming home 
with Mr. Melton. She would drive, and 
the wind was high, and it was so dark. 
and the ponies got frightened, and if yoy 
please, miss, they’ve found the body this 
morning. Mr. Melton his arm is broke.” 

Of course Kate wept the frightful uo 
timely death of her early acquaintance; 
she was shocked, and pained, and ill, and 
shuddering, and for several days she did 
not leave the house. 

Upon Tom the blow fell with a crush. 
ing weight; he had loved the woman 
who despised him, and now he moumed 
her with a deep and strange grief. He 
seemed to think that he had not done 
enough for or submitted enough to his 
wife ; if he could have brought hier back 
again by having his eyes put out or by 
going down into the bowels of the earth 
to work amongst? the miners for twenty 
years, Tom would cheerfully have pur- 
chased her life by cither form of suffering. 
Yet he found some consolation in lis 
babes. 

Kate went back to her school-room, 
and a year passed away. At the end ot 
that time she received an invitation to 
spend a month again at Westcoote will 
the Miss Macaws. Kate went down 
there. - 

On the very first night of her arnve, 
Miss Jane Macaw told her that a remati- 
able change had come over Tom Wood; 
“he reads, and he calls, and he preaches, 
my dear, such beautiful sermons. 

* Does he, ma’am? 

cs Yes : ane do you ag he has been 
begging us to invite you here. ‘ 

payed the cheek of hate, and 12 
her ears came a joyful singing ag = 

Two minutes afterwards Mr. 0 
was announced. ; 

Again between the strong-minie 
loving Kate, and the tender-hearted, 
dious Tom there was gentle cmprg* 

Nearly every day found him a 
Miss Macaws. ling 

One evening, just after windy as 
March had blown itself away, neve 
with Kate in the deep bay window %. 
looking the little garden; the Ange" 


er orders impart 


She started 
C seemed to 


he phaton 
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spring daylight was yet in the sky, the 
blossoms on the fruit-trees were scarcely 
rocked by the balmy April breeze; there 
was nobody in the room save they two, 
Tom and Kate. He took her hand ina 
yervous, trembling grasp, and in a ner- 
vous, trembling voice, he said— 

“Kate, I have set my heart upon 
having you for my wife.” . 

“Mav God make me a fitting help- 
mate for you,” Kate said, in a firmer tone 
than she would have spoken to another, 
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but then Tom needed enconram 

ment. ; 
Twelve months afterwards we elanced | 

into Westeoote Hall. Tom was a busy 

hopeful, self-reliant man, fulfilline the 

duties of his parish with honest. health- 

ful energy. The voices of poor Carrie’s 

children were merry in the garden, and 

Kate, sweet, loving Kate, was the 

derest wife and the happiest woman in 

Westeoote. This dad been a prudent : 

marriage, 





HOPPING. 


Ir is a rare treat to wander at the season 
for hop-picking among the richly-sceuted 
fields in the southern counties of England, 
aud particularly Kent. 


‘When the plants are laden with beautiful 
bloom 
And the air breathes around in its rich per- 
fume ; 
And the village reapers exultingly come 
To gather the fruits of their harvest home. 
More graceful the hop than the far-fam’d 
vine, 
More tenderly, too, doth its tendrils twine. 
And there, like the spirit of all sweet flowers, 
The peasant-girl glides through its fairy 
bowers ; 
And far and near, 
With accent clear, 
‘he hop-picker’s song salutes the glad ear. 
The old and the young 
Unite in the throng, 
\nd echo re-echoes their jocund song. 
the hop-picking time is a time of glee, 
So merrily, merrily, now sing we; 
For the bloom on the hop is the secret spell 
Uf the bright pale ale that is loved so well. 
50 gather it quickly with tender care 
And off to the waggons the treasure bear.” 


The hop-vine, the Aamulus lupulus of 
dotanists, is a native of Britain, and most 
parts of Europe. It is dicecious, that is, 
the male and female -flowers grew. upon 
different plants, and are of a different 
form; the cathkius are picked and dried 
‘or the purpose of brewing. ‘There is 
uy pr Kp of this plant, but there 
which _ —— of it, the qualities of 
heat foe ‘much upon the soil. The 
Sateen eg plantations are in kent, 
,. Sex, and Herefordshire; but they are 


ais ivat } 4 ' j 

ie, ee in Worcestershire, Wilt- 
me F ©, Hampshire, Gloucestershire, Surrey, 
.“ Several other counties. Kent, in par- 


thn, 
viCy 


uar, is celebrated for the mildness of 
























its hops. Those in the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury and Farnham are reckoned of i 
the best quality for porter, uniting an 
agreeable flavour with strength. Notting- 
ham hops grown on clay, called uorth 
clay hops, are strong, but are thought 
to have a rather rank flavour; they are 
chiefly fit for liquor that is to be long 
kept. In Worcestershire and Cheshire, 
a mild hop is grown, very fit for ale. 

The young plants are raised in beds, 


ce ty 2 
ere 


and may be raised from seed: but it is | 
more usual to plant the young shoots 
which rise from the bottom of the stems of 
old plants. ‘The varieties most esteemed 

are the Grape Hop, the White Vine, and 

the Golden Hop. The young plants are ti 
placed in groups of three each, about six 
inches asunder, in the midst of prepared , 
masses of soil about a yard asunder. A al 
watering with liquid manure greatly 








assists their taking root, and they soon 
begin to show bines. A stick three or 


four feet long is then stuck in the middle 


of the three plants, and the bines are tied 
to this stick with twine or the shreds of " 
Russian mats, till they lay hold and twine } 
round it. During their growth the ground i} 
is well hoed and forked up around the i 
roots, and some of the fine mould is thrown At 
around the stems. In favourable seasons 3 
a few hops may be picked from these i 
young plants in the autumn, but in H 
ceneral there 1s nothing the firs year. i 
Early in November, the ground is C re " 
fully dug with the spade, and the earth, i} 
being turned towards the plants, 1s lett | 


sO all the winter. 
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In the second year, early In spring, . | 
ants are openec 4 

hillocks around the plants are opene | 
. C ir 5 " 
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and the roots examined. The last ; 
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shoots are cut off within an inch of the 
main stem, and all the suckers quite close 
to it. A pole about twelve feet long is 
then firmly stuck into the ground near 
the plants; to this the bines are led and 
tied as they shoot, till they have taken 
hold of it, the ground being well hoed, 
and the earth raised round the plants; 
the produce this year will average 4 ewt. 
per acre, if the season is favourable. 

In September the flower containing the 
seed will be of a fine straw colour, turning 
to a brown; it is then in perfection. No 
time should now be lost in picking them. 

The poles are an expensive article; 
those of chestnut are the most durable, 
and also the dearest. They should be put 
into a shed during winter: or else be 
placed on end in the form of a cone, lean- 
ing against each other. 

Besides the use of hops in brewing, 
they produce a bitter infusion and a 
tincture which are valuable in medicine 
for complaints in the stomach. 

Hops are dried nearly in the same 
manner as malt, They are spread upon 
a hair cloth, from eight to twelve inches 
deep, and placed in the kiln, and a steady 
heat is applied for eight or ten hours, 
until the ends of the hop-stalks are quite 
shrivelled and dry; they are then taken 
off, and laid out on a large floor to cool. 
When quite cold they are packed up in 
bags, and sent to market. As the smoke 
from any fuel would be improper in dry- 
ing malt, some kind that gives none is 
used, as coke, Welsh stone coal, or crelm, 
or charcoal. If coal is the fuel, a con- 
trivance called a cock/e-oust is used. 

Karly in the fourteenth century, hops 
were employed by the brewers of the 
Netherlands witn great success; from 
them we adopted the practice, and they 
came into general use about two centuries 
afterwards. It has been affirmed that 
Henry V1. forbade the planting of hops; 
but it is more certain that Henry VIII. 
forbade brewers to put either sulphur or 
hops in their ale. The taste of the nation 
changed in the reign of Edward VI., as 
we find in the records of that time privi- 
leges granted to hop-grounds. The in- 
troduction of hops is dated about 1524, 
and is thus noticed by an old writer :— 


** Hops, reformation, bays, and beer,* 
Came into England allin one year.” 


From this line it has been inferred that 
the use of hops first gave the drink the 


* Or, in Raker’s Chronicles: 
“* Turkies, carps, hoppes, piccarell, and beere.” 
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name of beer, tc distinguish it from th 
ancient and softer malt liquor called ab. 
Thus in a book published in 1616, jt ;. 
said, “The general use is by no means t 
put any hops in ale; making that the 
difference between it and beer, that the 
one hath hops, the other none; but the 
wiser housewives do find an error in that 
opinion, and say that the utter want of 
hops is the reason why ale lasteth go little 
a time, but either dyeth or soureth, and 
therefore they will to every barrel of the 
best ale allow half a pound of 200d hops.” 
Tusser, the celebrated writer on hys. 
bandry, had sung the praises of the hop 
about half a century before, thus :— 
“ The hop for his profit I thus do exalt 

It strengtheneth drink and it flavoureth malt ' 

And being well brew’d, long kept it will last, 

And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast.” 


In another work published in 1649, we 
find further mention of the introduction 
of hops, as follows :—‘ Hops were then 
grown to be a national commodity; but 
it was not many years since the famous 
city of London petitioned the parliament 
of England against two nuisances: and 
these were Newcastle coals, in regard to 
their stench; and hops in regard they 
would spoyl the taste of drink, and er- 
danger the people.” How greatly the 
consumption of hops and malt must have 
increased with the population, may be 
learned by these important facts. In the 
year 1830, there were forty-six thousand 
seven hunded and twenty-seven acres 0c- 
cupied in the cultivation of hops in Great 
Britain. In 1847 there were 52,327; 
acres; the quantity charged with duty 
was 45,134, 365 lbs. and the duty realised 
was 394,923/. 

As ale became the national beverage °: 
England, its manufacture was improved, 
and our forefathers became celebrated for 
the excellence of their ales, their variety 
and richness. Ll ol 

Such ancient ales as were medicated, 
were those wherein medicinal herbs were 
infused or added during the fermentatiou. 
Gill-ale is that in which the dried leaves 
of gill, or ground ivy have been “on 
It was formerly customary to give 4 D0" 
of medicated or spiced ale to a crim 
on his road to execution; and from - 
immemorial it was customary for the we 
mayor of London to all at Newgate, c 
drink a “ cool tankard” with the Bre in 
on his way to proclaim Bartholomew a 
the contents of this tankard — 
being medicated ale, or wine; or 
all probability, the ‘cool tankard’ "™ 
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of our times implies a well-appointed 
léjeuner & la fourchette. Ale likewise 
formed an important luxury in the waste- 
ful banquets of the sovereigns and prelates 
of bygone ages. Thus, at Archbishop 
Nevill’s installation feast, in the reign of 
Edward IV. (1470), the guests had the 
liberal allowance of three hundred tuns 
of ale, and one hundred tuns of wine; 
that is, in all, above one hundred thou- 
sand quarts of liquor. Hume relates that 
at the Earl of Leicester’s magnificent 
entertainment to Queen Slizabeth, in 
Kenilworth Castle, there were drunk three 
hundred aud sixty-live hogsheads of beer, 
or twenty-three thousand gallons —an 
almost incredible quantity. We likewise 
find ale in the chimney-corner of the 
cottage as well as in the courtly banquet ; 
and so general was this taste, that the 
word /e, in composition with other words, 
is used by some ancient Knglish writers, 
for festival. Thus, ale was an item of 
iinumerable feasts: as bridal, or Bride- 
ale, is the feast in honour of the bride, or 
marriage ; /eet-ale denoted the dinner at 
a court leet of a manor, for the jury and 
customary tenants. Lamb-ale was the 
annual feast at lamb-shearing ; Whitsun- 
ales were the sports and feast of Whitsun- 
tide. The Church-ale was a festival for 
the repairs of the church, and in honour 
of the church saint, when the people went 
irom afternoon service on Sundays to 
Various sports and pastimes in the church- 
yard, or in the neighbourhood, or in some 
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merry; and by the benevolence of ¢! 
people at these pastimes, many poo 
parishes cast their bells, beautified tly, 


public-house, where they drank and mad 


churches, and raised stock for their poor. 


Clerk-ales were for the better mainten 
ance of the parish-clerk, who, in poo 
parishes, being but ill paid, the pe 
sent lim in provisions, and then came « 
Sundays and feasted with him: by whi. 
means, the clerk sold more ale, and tas’ 
more of the liberality of the parishione 


than their payments would have ainounted 


to in many years. A Bid-ale was whe 
a poor decayed housekeeper was se! 
again by the generosity of his friends 
a Sunday feast. 

Many interesting particulars are | 
found in the books of the Brewers’ ( 
pany, in the city of London. Under | 
date 1421, is a long story of one Willia 
Payne, at the “Swan,” Threadne 
Street, refusing to contribute a barr 
ale to be sent to the king (Henry Y. 
France. Inthe following year we find S 
Richard Whittington, of “ cat” celebrit 
informing against the Brewers’ Compa 
for selling dear ale, when they were fin: 
by the lord mayortwenty pounds.) 
the intention of keeping up the qua 
of ale were appointed ale-conners, otlic 
in London,-who inspect the ineas 
used in public-houses. A tax was 
paid annually to the lord mayorof Lo 
by all who sold ale within the city; 
was called ale-silver. 
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Oxz who has never travelled on the con- 
tnent of Kurope, can have but a faint 
idea of the troubles and annoyances which 
legitimately grow out of the passport sys- 
tem. In France you begin to feel these 
lungs quite sensibly—rather as a con- 
stant draft on the pocket, however, than 
as anything very serious; for a_ little 
rage he few francs here and there to 
on officials concerned, will gene- 
’ Make matters all straight and easy 
" you: but when you enter the con- 
wet 4 : russia, Austria, or Russia, then 
a 0 Independent freedom, and re- 
pr. yourself as a suspected foreigner, 
a ae unerringly a labyrinthine 
ha ough all Kinds of legal enact- 
‘, or find yourself inextricably en- 


tangled in the meshes of the law, 
nounced upon by the watching police, 
is the innocent moth which unfortuna 
enters the web of the vigilant and hi 
spider. | . 

I had rambled over quite an exte 


\ 


traveller’s curiosity, subject mean 
to all kinds of petty annoyances 110 
the causes I have named, when at jas! 
reached Berlin, where i resolved to | 
main and await a remittance {ro 
banker in London, my funds having - 
denly run short, by reason of my purt’ 
of a large diamond, which had been of- 
fered me at a tempting price. | 

an hotel of the second class, ale © 


blished myself in it very comtor™ 


portion of Prussia, mere! with an id! 
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having, as I believed, about funds enough 
to meet my expenses till more should 
arrive. 

I had been in Berlin perhaps a week, 
visiting various places of amusement. and 
curiosity, when one morning, after having 
been engaged in poring over an English 
paper till a late hour, I relighted a half- 
smoked cigar, and sallied forth for a brisk 
walk. 

I had not gone a hundred paces, before 
| found a sentry’s musket at my breast, 
and heard the ominous words— 

Sir, | arrest you in the king’s name ‘” 

“What for?’ I demanded. “ What 
have I done ?” 

“ Broken the law !” replied the fellow, 
with insolent coolness, at the same time 
rudely tapping my cigar with his musket. 

‘* Broken what law f” 

“The law against smoking.” 

“Ts a gentleman not allowed to smoke 
in Prussia?” 

“ Not in the strect, sir.” 

‘Well, confound your laws!” cried I, 
vather sharply: “Ihave been constantly 
annoyed by some miserable, petty enact- 
ment like this, ever since I set foot in 
this country !” 

‘his was not a very politic speech for 
i Stranger to make in any country, and 
least of all for a man under arrest in a 
land of despotism. 

‘Forward! march!” said the sentry, 
indicating with his musket the way I 
Was to go. 

‘Take me to your superior, then, and 
let me settle this matter at once!” said 
1, with an air, supposing the whole thing 
would result ina pretty round fine. 

The sentry called the oflicer of the 
cuard, who met me with a civil bow. 

“Fined for smoking in the street, I 
suppose,” I said, in a sort of explanatory 
way. 

The sentry whispered a few words in 
his ear. 

— “You must pass the night in the guard- 
house!” said the officer, turning to me. 

_ “Pshaw!? said I; “you are only 
jesting! Come, what is the fine ?” 

* Low long have you been in Prussia 2” 
asked the officer. 

‘About eight months,” I answered. 

“And have you yet to discover that 
the officers of justice in this country are 
not in the habit of jesting with affairs 
of state?” 

_ “Qh, then smoking a cigar in the street 
is an affair of state in Prussia, is it?” 
said I, in an ironical tone. 
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The officer frowned ay 
but made no reply. 

We reached the guard-house in 

“Surely not in there!” 
conductor threw open tl 
damp, filthy cell. 

“ Enter !”’ was his stern response, 

I did so, and was left there to pass the 
night alone as best I might. 

Early the next morning I was marched 
off to the police oliice, and found mysel; 
among a crowd of miserable wretches 
who had been arrested during the night 
for various crimes, and were now huddled 
together here to await an examination, 
As I was the only well-dressed gentleman 
of the party, and had been brought here 
for a slight irregularity, I naturally ex. 
pected my turn would come first. 

I was mistaken; perhaps the design of 
the authorities was to humble me still 
more; at all events, one after another of 
my companions in misery were led of 
and disposed of, till I remained alone. | 
was vexed, and at the same time a little 
alarmed. Perhaps the whole affair was 
going to turn out a good deal more serious 
than I had supposed possible—in fact it 
already had done so—and I might be far 
from through with it yet. I had com- 
mitted no crime, it is true; in fact, I had 
done nothing to merit the disgrace and 
punishment { had already received ; but! 
knew enough of the arbitrary power 01 
despotism to make me feel not a little 
concerned, and to regret In some mea 


sure my hasty and passionate words. 

At length 1 was summoned into a sinall, 
narrow room, divided by a bar, behind 
which sat a man with one cye, a large 
scar across his left check, and whose 
sardonic expression of countenance Wo” 
certainly have kept me from selectilg 
him for a boon companion. With ls 
one eye he took a quick, sharp survey 4 
my face and person, and then, ma squea 
ing voice, demanded my name. 

“Richard Beresford.” im 

He turned and fumbled over a yet al 
papers, ene'y length drew out one wilt 
[ recognized as my passpor'. 

“Hum ! au Rogishaen !” he muttere 
with an expression which showed he 
no liking for the nation. hich 

He then referred toa large book ¥ 1 
lay on the desk beside ium, and, alte 
examining it for a few minutes, S®, 
the same squeaking voice— oh 

“This matter is serious, and mu 
decided by higher authority. 

“And all this grows ou 


d bit his lips, 


In Silence, 
said I, ag my 
1¢ door of 3 


t of simpy 
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enoking a cigar in the street, does it 2” 
aid 1, a tone that betrayed some of 
the irritation i felt. 

«You will see, sir!” was the short, 
surly rejoinder of the one-eyed func- 
tionary, who held the office of inspector 
of police. a , . 

{ could not resist the temptation of a 
seply, notwithstanding I knew it would 
do me more harm than good. 

“Well,” said I, ‘if I am to be kept 
in durance much longer, Ll lope L shall 
either be furnished with something to 
eat, or permitted to procure it myself, 
for | have no desire to be starved to 
death for nothing.” 

'o this the inspector did not even con- 
lescend to reply, but taking up a printed 
blank, he filled it out and handed it to my 
conductor or guard, who immediately 
tapped me on the shoulder and told me 
tolollow him. We left the room bya 
door opposite to the one by which we 
entered. Hearing a step behind me, I 
looked back, and discovered a_ soldier 
with a musket, following just a pace 
belind me. For the first time I really 
trembled. All this caution and care must 
mean something ; perhaps I was about to 
d¢ Immured In a dungeon. I had not 
dore anything—but what of that? I 
Was In the power of men who might 
eal harshly with me, and what redress 
would I have? what means of escape 
tom their clutches ? I might be missed 
nd eventually be inquired about, but in 
the meantime I might also die in a dun- 
geon. Politically speaking, the English 
vovernment was bound to see me have 
ay rights; but getting redress for a 
Wrong trough government interference 
sa slow process at best, and I was not 
rage least consoled by thinking of it at 
at time, 

Alter being led through a long, narrow 
Poenets { was conducted into another 
NR room; upon the door of which 
in a. Department of Arrests,” 
of them — were three men, two 
al i Pee ye Moy desks behind a bar, 
busily porns a Little, grim old man, was 
os official iS over what appeared to be 
ave w) cocument. This third person- 
of the Pig ms reality the great mogul 
ts ih nis id not deign to lift his 
even so aan manuseript in his hand, for 
sell but i as a glance at my inferior 
makine ; pt on reading, and occasionally 
whiw, >) ules for more than an hour, after 
_ 1€ Sot up and went out, and was 
“4st two hours more, 1 being all 
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this time kept standing and waitine 
the most anxious suspense. In Pruss 
however, a prisoner can wait—who cares 

At last the little, grim old man came 
shuffling back to his place; and, having 
adjusted his spectacles, signified that he 
was ready for any new case, which in thi: 
instance happened to be mine. 

“The prisoner will step up close to the 
bar,” he said, in a cracked and erating 
tone. 

I obeyed the order, and found my face 
about two feet from his. He opened a 
large book, and, after one sharp glance 
at me, fixed his eyes on that. 

“What is your name?” 
question. 

“Richard Beresford.” 

“Your country ?” 

“ England.” 

“Your age ?”’ 

“Twenty-six.” 

“ Your profession, or occupation *” 

“ Gentleman.” 

“ What do you mean by ventlema 
and he peered sharply at me over 
spectacles. 


was his first 


J was tempted to reply by asking if 


there were no such personages in Prussia ; 
but I refrained, knowing that any sharp 
answer would react upon myself. | 
“Tn Englind,” Isaid, in a very civil 
tone, ‘a gentleman is a person of good 
family and education, who has the means 
to live without following any partic 
business.” - | 
“Ah—I sec!” he rejoined with a 
sneer; “a rich do-nothing! Have you 
_ 99 
parents ! 
“1 jiave.” ree 
“Where does your father live : 
“On his estate, a few miles 
London.” . | ». 
‘What is his business 5 
“He isa baronet, and lives on is I- 
come.” a 
« A centleman, too, eli? 
“Yes, sir.” a 
« And your mother ° “ 
‘She of course is a lady. 
pretty emphatically. how 
«Umph! Well, sir, how long hav 
° te 999 
you been in Prussiat 
“ « About eight months.” — | 
‘Where have vou been since enters 
. . 99 
this kingdom ° ee 
[named the places I had v! 
regular order. | —" 
‘You mention Dessau, 1 
. “— ra .} 
ferring to his book; “ when 
there ?”’ 
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“ Last month.” 

“ How long were you there ?” 

“T do not remember the number of 

days.” 
“JT will tell you, then—five. You 
stopped at the White Horse, a not over 
respectable inn. Yourose late, and went 
to bed late, and you spent your time in 
rambling about in an idle way—smoking 
cigars, and sometimes swearing at things 
that did not please you. You see we have 
it all down here,” he added, tapping the 
book. ‘ Now, then, you left Dessau and 
went to Wittenberg ?” 

1 did.” 

“ How long were you there ?” 

‘A week or two.” 

« A vague, unsatisfactory answer! You 
were there just two weeks and one day! 
Well, what did you do there ?” 

* About the same as at Dessau.” 

“What did you do there different from 
any other place where you stopped in 
this kingdom ?” 

‘“‘T do not remember.” 

“No? then your memory is not worth 
much. I will tell you. You purchased 
a diamond of a small, dark man, for less 
than its real value.” 

I started with surprise. Was every 
movement, every act, I might almost say 
every thought of mine, since entering the 
confines of Prussia, known to the police ? 
It seemed so. 

“Why did you purchase that diamond 
for less than its real value ?” pursued my 
Inquisitor. 

‘‘ Because the owner offered to sell it 
at that tempting price,” I answered, 
wondering what was to grow out of 
this. 

“The ocner, you say! how did you 
know who the owner was ?” 

“T supposed, of course, that it be- 
longed to the man that sold it.” 

* Rightfully 2” 

“Vou, air.” 

“Then why did you suppose he would 
sell it under its real worth ?” 

“Because, as he said, he was anxious 
to raise ready money.” 

“Did you not think the diamond was 
stolen ?” 

“T had no reason to think so from the 
price. It is natural for persons to offer 
jewels, or anything else, in fact, for less 
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than their real value, w 
ready money.” 

— “Yes, and a thief will sell for less th; 
the real owner.”’ ” 

“Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“ You only paid about three-fourths of 
the worth of that diamond; this should 
have made you suspicious. In fact, yoy 
were! You Jdelieved that diamond’ to 
have been stolen, if you did not indeed 
know it! And you were right. It was 
stolen. It belongs to a set owned by 
Count Ksterhazy. Whereis it now?” 

I produced it, with a good deal of 
tremulous misgiving. It had cost meg 
thousand pounds—a good deal too much 
to lose. The little grim, ugly old man 
took it, and examined it with avaricious 
eyes. 

“Of course, this having been stolen, is 
forfeited,” he said. ‘The only question 
is, whether you, as the receiver, ought 
not to be held equally guilty with the 
thief, who has already been apprehended, 
tried, and condemned. All things consi- 
dered, however, I have decided to let vou 
go. You are fined five dollars for smoking 
in the street. Pay that, sir, and go, and 
beware how you again fall into the hands 
of our police!” | 

“And am I to lose my diamond aud 
the thousand pounds I paid for it?” sad 
I, scarcely able to keep down my anger. 

“You may thank me, sir, that you ge! 
off thus easily under the circumstances. 
said the old man, throwing up his spec: 
tacles. 

“This matter shall not rest here, 
though!” said I, as I laid down my hue 
and turned to go. er 

‘No threats to the officers of tis 
government, if you please!” said the 
grim old man, with a look that made my 
flesh creep; “or you pass from here to | 
dungeon at once!’ You have alreall 
said enough since your arrest to put yo 
where your friends could not find you: 
and if I hear another word of insolent, 
you shall go there! Take my advice 
young man, keep your tongue close . 
Prussia, and leave the kingdom as s° 
as youcan!” » me iD 

1 did; and if ever they = hast 
that region again the thieves s jo 
the liberty to rob me of another thous 
pounds! 


hen anxious fo, 
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47 the present season, when the annual 
sat of destruction issued against these, 
the most common and highly esteemed of 
our Game Birds, is being carried out, a 
‘ow observations upon their natural his- 
tory and associations may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, most of whom 
are probably aware that whilst the shoot- 
ing of the partridges may legally com- 
mence on the first of September, that of 
heasants may not be entered on until 
the first of October. We therefore give 
the priority to the bird with whose 
slaughter the shooting season com- 
mences. 

Than the little brown, or grey 
partridge — Perdivx Cinerea, as most 
modern naturalists call it, the Zet¢rao 
Perdiz of Linneus, and La Perdrix grise 
of Buffon—no bird is more widely and 
more generally distributed throughout 
England, none more frequently brought 
into contact with man, and yet none 
more truly and especially fera natura ; 
a wild, {shy creature that never can be 
domesticated, and yet one sees it, eats it, 
and hears of it continually. We say 
never domesticated, and perhaps ought 
‘o qualify this assertion; but the in- 
stances in which it has been induced to 
become perfectly tame are so few, in pro- 
portion to the attempts made to reclaim 
the bird from a wild state, that they can 
scarcely be cited, save as rare exceptions 
toa general rule. We believe that it 
das only been known in one or two in- 
stances to breed in confinement, and 
rs after all, is the grand test of 
‘horough domestication. There is no 
doubt that partridges, when hatched, as 
they olten are, under hens, and reared 
- fed uy man, do frequently become 

'y lamiar, and live for some years in 
Feary weir but.as we said before, they 
0 not breed in this state. And yet the 
ee so wild and shy in its nature, 
nea its haunts the most highly- 
to MT, ag of the country, and seems 
po rise — proportion to the 
age of the og the ete - 
cumstonce, and one Se 
a parallel 7, cm rn we believe, without 
mh indien ol story of any of the ani- 
pattridee © —— = tag islands, as the 
ies ee: ou edly Is. Wherever 
tine co ee and but moderate protec- 

is allorded, there will this highly- 
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valued bird increase and multiply. As 
Mr. Morris, in his beautiful work on 
“The Game Birds and Wild Fowl of 
Britain,” observes, it only wants “fair 
play” to do so to any desired extent. 
But fair play it is not likely to eet while 
it is in such high request as an article o! 
luxurious diet; and its destruction, both, 
legal and illegal, will go on at a rate that 
must keep down its numbers, however 
prolific and hardy the bird may be. The 
flesh of no game bird is so delicate, and 
free from the strong and peculiar flavour 
to which many object, as that of the 
partridge; hence its universal relish and 
estimation. According to an old couplet, 
it is but one point short of perfection— 
‘If the partridge had the woodcock’s thigh, 
It would be the best bird that e’er did fly.” 


The old pastoral poet, William Browne, 
we may remember, recommends thie flesh, 
of this bird served up with gold and 
pearl-dust, no doubt a figure of speech 
intended to show his high estimation of 
this kind of food. Perhaps, however, like 
Dominico, the harlequin of Louis XLYV., 
he would prefer the gold to the flesh of 
the bird. That astute court fool, we are 
told, was once at supper with his royal 
inaster, and fixed his eyes so intently upon 
a dish of partridges, that the king, with 
whom he was a great favourite, said to 
his attendants— 

Give that dish to Dominico.” 

“ And the partridges, too, sire °’’ was 
the artful question. | 

“And the partridges too,” responded 
the monarch. J¢ was a golden dish! 

We shall have more to say on the high 
estimation in which the flesh of this bird 
has been ever held, when we come to 
speak of the pheasant, with which it is 
generally associated in the writings 
the old poets, &c. But all this takes us 
away from the clover field and the barley 
stubble, the turnip or potato patch, tlic 
vetches or feathery rye grass, from atid 
which the stealthy and sure-scented dog 
most frequently turns up the startled 


covey, with the well-known whi-r-r-%, SO 
pleasant to the sportsman’s ears, or Wier’ 
mav be heard the call-note, fezicé, ¢ ’ 


ba . . . } ] , : 
to which he listens with no less p! 
and interest, as described by Gis! 


is stubbi 


“ Ag when the gunner, on Ii | 
Pausing, his arms afres! t0 prt 
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The lifted flask, and his exploring ear 
Turns, if perchance the long-lost partridge 


% 


calls. 


In the poetry of Burns and other Scottish 
writers, we find a name given to this bird 
which sounds strange in southern ears ; 
for instance, in the lines on the death of 
Captain Henderson, we read— 
‘* Mourn! ye wee songsters of the wood ! 
Ye grouse, that crop the heather bud ! 
Ye curlews, calling through a clud! 
Ye whistling plover! 
And mourn, ye whirring paitrich brood ! 
He’s gaen for ever!” 


Not always, however, does the Scottish 
poct apply this name to our favourite 
game bird, as wili be seen by the follow- 
ing simile :— 
“ As flies the partridge from the brake, 
On fear-inspired wings, 
So Nelly, startling, half awake, 
Away alfrighted springs.” 


And this, too, is beautifully expressive 
of the timid nature of the bird, ever 
hiding in the covert, and starting forth 
in great dismay and trepidation at the 
sound of an advancing footstep, be it of 
dog or man, and rising, as the poet has 
well phrased it— 


** On fear-inspired wings,” 


But, fearful as the partridge generally is, 
there are times when the maternal in- 
stinct overcomes the timidity of its 
nature. When the female bird has laid 
her eggs, numbering from twelve to 
twenty, or more, which she generally does 
late in April or early in May, in some 
slight te: in the ground, lined scantily 
with dry leaves or coarse grass, she will 
sit upon them steadily, and even suffer 
herself to be touched and handled without 
moving. It h'as sometimes come to pass 
that she has fallen a victim to that strong 
love of offspring which is so remarkable a 
characteristic of many members of the 
animal creation, and of birds especially. 
Often her nest is made in the hay-field, 
as Bishop Mant describes it— 


“ Here, as the swarthy mowers pass 

Slow through the tall and russet grass, 

In marshall'd ranks from side to side, 
With circling stroke and measur’d stride ; 
Ah! take they heed, nor in her nest 

The partridge, ill-secured, molest ; 

Deep in the grass behold her sit, 
Reluctant from her couch to flit, 

Though the stout mower’s whistling blade, 
Incautious, her abode invade, 

And threaten, ‘mid the falling heap, 
Away herself and brood to sweep.” 
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Many instances might be recorded 
great bravery and devotedness 
part of these birds, in defence of their 
young. That arch depredator, the cap. 
rion crow, when attacked by a pair ‘of 
them, has been obliged to surrender the 
nice young fledgling which he had seized 
for the purpose of making a feast: and 
when a kite has been hovering over q 
brood of young partridges, the parent 
birds have been known to fly up, seream. 
ing and fighting with wings, legs, and 
beaks, to beat off the threatener of their 
young. It is not our purpose here to 20 
into the history and inystery of partridge 
nor any other kiad of shooting. Let 
Wawker, and Craven, and other sporting 
authorities tell all about guns, and dogs 
and the spots where the best double and 
single shots are to be obtained, and the 
greatest number of birds are to be bagged. 
And this reminds us that we call par. 
tridges “ birds” par excellence, as taking 
precedence of all other feathered game; 
they are //e birds, plump, juicy, and de. 
licious; vative too, the common grey 
species, perhaps, exclusively so; and this 
gives it a great value in the eyes of John 
Bull, who dearly likes a thing that is his 
own, and nobody’s else. 

But of the partridges there are two 
distinct species in Britain, one indigenous 
and the other imported; the latter is the 
Ked-legged or Guernsey partridge (Perdiz 
Ltufus), a larger and more beautiful bird 
than the common grey, but really not so 
good for the table, the flesh being com- 
paratively coarse and dry. It was first 
introduced into this country in the reign 
of Charles II., when several pairs were 
turned out about Windsor to obtain a 
stock, but these are supposed to have 
perished. Since then others have at 
various times been brought over from 
the Continent, or from the Channel 
Islands, where they have always existed 
in considerable numbers, and now I 
many parts of the country they have be- 
come the more plentiful, and the dom 
nant species, as they are in all cases 
when brought into contact with the Per- 
dix Cinereus, being a much bolder and 
stronger bird; it is said also to be more 
difficult to shoot, and to “foot away be- 
fore a pointer like an old cock grouse. 
The eges of the common species are 0 
4 uniform olive colour; those o the 
Red-legged are spotted and speckle 
with reddish brown on a ground of rufous 


drab. 
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Aytuony Vanpyck, with the exception 
of Titian—the greatest of portrait-painters 
—was born at Antwerp, in 1599. His f{a- 
ther, according to some accounts, was a 
wealthy merchant of that city; others 
assert that he was a painter on glass. 
However this may be, all who think with 
Mr. Tennyson that ‘‘ our mothers make 
us most,” will be satisfied to know that 
his mother was celebrated for her skill in 
embroidery, and for the beauty of her 
needlework designs. We can scarcely 
consider the questionof parentage of much 
importance, when we remember that the 
father of Sir Thomas Lawrence was a 
Bristol publican, and that Turner was the 
son of a barber, and spent his youth in 
the prosaic neighbourhood of Saint Mar- 
tin’s-lane ; stillit is possible that Vandyck 
might have been diverted to other pursuits 
had not the artistic taste of his mother 
enabled her to perceive his talents and 
to care for their culture. He was placed, 
in the first instance, under the instruction 
of Henry Van Balen, who had been a 
fellow-pupil with Rubens in the school of 
Adam Van Oordt, but he soon obtained 
suflicient knowledge to appreciate the 
superior excellence of Rubens, and, filled 
with admiration, he obtained admission 
Into the school of that great master in 
1615. Rubens at once saw his powers, 
and prophesied his future greatness. 
From the first he took the lead among 
his fellow-pupils, and his superiority was 
acknowledged by them, as a story of one 
of their juvenile freaks will show. Rubens 
had finished a large painting, aud on his 
leaving the room, the students, in their 
anxiety to see the production, pushed one 
of their number against it, completely 
effacing an arm of the principal figure. 
Naturally fearful of their master’s dis- 
pleasure, they determined to endeavour 
to repair the injury. Vandyck was se- 
lected as the most competent for the 
task, which, with modest diffidence, he 
undertook, and completed the same even- 
ing. Rubens, so far from discovering the 
alteration, is said to have pointed out the 
identical arm to his pupil as by no means 
the worst piece of painting he had 
done ! 

He remained with Rubens five years, 
‘nd assisted him in the various great 
Works which, during that time, he painted 
for Marie de Medici. Rubens then told 


VANDYCK. 


him he could teach him nothing 

and advised him to vo to Italy and 
prove his style by the study of the old 
masters. He also recommended yin 
confine his attention to portrait-painting, 
for he noticed that he could seldom p 

in his best mamer when he had several 
figures on his canvas. He accordingly 
set out for Italy in 1630, but 
through Sevelthem, a village a few 
from Brussels, he fell desperately in love 
with a young peasant girl named Marie 
Van Ophem, and remained there, alto- 
gether forgetful of art and fame, until 
Rubens, hearing of his pupil’s infatuation, 
went himself to Sevelthem, and succeeded 
in rousing his dormant ambition, and in 
inducing him to continue his journe 
During his stay at Sevelthem, he painted 
for the church the celebrated picture 
‘Saint Martin Dividing his Cloak with 
a Beggar,” to defend which the inhabi- 
tants rose in rebellion in 1S06. Saint 
Martin is a portrait of himself, the 
beggar-girl of his inamora/a, and the 
horse of a present from Rubens. 

He next went to Venice, and, 
studying there a short time—in conse- 
quence of numerous invitations—to Genoa, 
He was much patronised by the nobles 
and merchant-princes of that city, then 
in the zenith of its fame, and remained 


there three years. From Genoa lhe went 
to Rome, where he was called “il puero 
cavalleresco,” from his handsome person, 
the elegance and refinement of lis man- 
ners, and his extravagant habits. Ile 
visited Florence and the principa cities 
of Italy, and went again: to Genoa in 
1625, but the plague breaking out there, 
he returned to Antwerp, During his 


stay in Italy a great change took place in 
his style, which, from that time, may be 
considered fixed. To tlie foundation 
which Rubens had laid he added a super- 
structure, obtained from the study of 
‘Titian, and his style became a compow 
of both masters. More graceful 

fined, it has not the passion of Rubens, 


ones 


nor the life-like spirit of ‘Titian. Yan- 
dyck, says Mrs. Jameson, gives us the 
finest possible representation of nature, 


but when you look at one of Ii! 
and women, you do not tlink 0! 
sentation, but rather feel cons 
resence. 

On his return to Antwer! 
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numerous orders—chiefly for paintings 
illustrative of historical and sacred sub- 
jects, to which, despite Rubens’ advice, 
he still gave his principal attention. The 
painting “Saint Augustin in Kestasy, 
surrounded by Angels,” which he painted 
at this time, is one of the best of his 
works of the kind. He did not, however, 
always succeed in pleasing his patrons. 
He painted “ The Raising of the Cross” 
for the canons of Courtray, and finished 
it with great care. When he took it to 
the church they insisted on its being un- 
packed and shown to them before it was 
hung inits place. Vandyck remonstrated, 
but was obliged to comply. The canons 
then contemptuously declared that the 
head was that of a porter, and that Van- 
dyck himself was a mere dauber. Never- 
theless, he had the picture hung up, and 
soon obtained justice. All who saw it 
were unanimous in its praise. The 
canons, then, converted to the general 
opinion, sent him an order for two more 
pictures, but he returned it with an indig- 
nant refusal. “ There are daubers enough 
in Courtray,” he wrote, “without send- 
ing to Antwerp.” 

In 1630 he received an invitation from 
Charles I. to settle in England. On 
leaving Rubens he had gone over to 
London to endeavour to obtain an in- 
troduction to that king, who, whatever 
faults he may have had, was certainly not 
of the opinion of George 11. as to “ boets 
and bainters,”’ but was disappointed. A 
portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby is said to 
have been the work which first drew the 
attention of Charles to his merits, and 
to have caused the invitation, which 
Vandyck at once accepted. On his ar- 
rival in London the king was as pleased 
with the man as with the painter. He 
was charmed with his handsome person 
and graceful manners, and at once as- 
sigued him apartments in the palace at 
Blackfriars, and a house at Eltham in 
kent. Soon afterwards he gave him a 
pension of £200 a year, kmghted him, 
and appointed him his principal painter. 
Daniel Mytens, also a Flemish artist, who, 
tll Vandyck arrived, had filled the post, 
in a fit of jealousy requested the king to 
aliow him to return to his own country. 
Charles, however, assured him he could 
find work enough for both, and, for a 
time, he remained, but the superiority of 
Vandyck was so unquestionable that he 
soon alter resigned the field to him, and 
his alter paintings appear to be endea- 
yours to Initate his rival’s manner. 
Vandyck was now at the height of his 
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career. Every family of distinction in the 
country were among his sitters, The 
king was in the habit of rowing daily from 
Whitehall to Blackfriars and visiting him 

and the example thus set was followed by 
the courtiers, His studio became a re. 
gular morning haunt of all the fashion. 
ables of the day. The galleries and ante- 
chambers were crowded, as those at 
Whitehall. He had acquired during his 
stay with Rubens, who was exceedingl 

rich, and lived in splendid style, a taste for 
display, and he had now the opportunity 
of gratifying it. He wore the finest 
clothes, kept numerous servants, and the 
most handsome equipages, and, in his 
own words, ‘open house for his friends.” 
But whilst imitating Rubens in display, 
he did not copy his abstemious habits. 
That great master lived on the simplest 
fare and in the most temperate manner, 
that he might preserve the force of his 
intellect unimpaired. Vandyck had no 
such scruples. He feasted, drank, and 
made merry with the numerous friends 
who surrounded him, and soon became 
the most notorious gallant of the day. 
The tone of the times in which he lived 
was loose, and he did not attempt to 
mend it. The king, indeed, set a good 
example, but it was an example not gene- 
rally followed. Vandyck was content to 
float with the stream. There was none 
of the spirit which animated Hogarth in 
him. 

He now learned the value of Rubens’ 
advice, and gave the whole of his atten- 
tion to portrait-painting. No less than 
$44 portraits—stated to have been painted 
by him during the twelve years which 
elapsed between his arrival in England 
and his death—are now in this country. 
It is clearly impossible that they could 
all have been the work of his own hand. 
It appears probable that many pictures 
ascribed to him were in reality painted 
by his pupils, and afterwards touched by 
him, and clothed in his style. Two fellow- 
countrymen, who entered his studio on 
his arrival in England—David Beck and 
Ian de Reyne—succeeded_ 1m copying bis 
manner to perfection. ‘The former was 
so skilful a painter, and worked with so 
much rapidity, uninfluenced by his sut- 
roundings, that Charles 1s said to have 
exclaimed—* Faith, Beck, I believe you 
could paint riding post.” . 

What constitutes the charm of Van- 
dyck’s portraits ? His faces are not gene 
rally handsome. Many of the ladies an 
sO homely, that Horace Walpole — 
that he had so much exstom. We thin 






















































the secret lies in the spirit with which he 
he has invested them. Canova has said that 
there is no heart so hard as to resist 
crace, tempered with dignity. The silent 


Ny enunciation of the same idea is apparent 
e. in everything that Vandyck drew. While 
n- preserving a faithful likeness, he must 
e- have pleased the plainest sitter with the 
at winning stateliness which he gave to the 
is figure. The hands are the only point in 
ly which he flattered the originals. They 
or are generally exquisitely finished, and are 
iY always beautiful. He kept, however, we 
st are told, persons in his house of both 
le sexes, from whom he painted them, and 
is from the care with which they are 
finished, he evidently attached much im- 
’, portance to this part of the picture. 

8. But some of Vandyck’s female por- 
t traits are eminently handsome. He was 
r, the idol of the fair sex, and the loveliest 
Is women of the time frequented his studio. 
0 Waller, who had many tastes in common 
d with Vandyck, standing before the por- 
s trait of one of these beauties, addresses 


him in the following lines :— 


e 

£ “Great Artizan! whose pencil moves 

d Not our delight alone, but loves. 

0 From thy shop of Beauty, we 

d Slaves return that entered free. 
The heedless lover does not know 
Whose eyes they are that wound him so, 


0 But, confounded with thy art, 
e Inquires her name that has his heart. 
1 . . * * * 


. 


‘But since ’tis done, oh let me know 
Where those immortal colours grow, 
That could this deathless piece compose.” 


It is, however, in his male portraits 
that Vandyck has achieved his greatest 
triumphs. Macaulay, combating the opi- 
nion that portrait-painting is unworthy of 
aman of genius, says—‘‘ We could men- 
tion portraits which are resemblances, but 
not mere resemblances; faithful, but 
much more than faithful — portraits 
which condense into one point of time, 
and exhibit, at a single glance, the whole 
| history of turbid and eventful lives—in 
| Which the eye seems to scrutinize us and 
the mouth to command us—in which the 
brow menaces and the lip almost quivers 
with scorn—in which every wrinkle is 
acomment upon some important transac- 
tion.” “And he instances Vandyck’s 
“Lord Stratford” as an example of such 
a portrait. By many this is considered 
his masterpiece. It is, we think, only 
equalled by one of his many portraits of 
Charles, that in which the king is seated 
On horseback—mournful, resigned, yet 
Majestic. Charles did much for Vandyck, 
id 
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but this picture alone has more than 
repaid his many benetits. The “Joon 
Basilike,” though it affected the cenera- 
tion to whom it was addressed to tears 
1s not now generally read, but this “ Jeon 
Basilike” of Vnddyc has influenced, and 
will continue to influence all who see if. 
_The prosperity of Vandyck continued 
till a short time before his death, but the 
close of his life was gloomy. To check 
his dissipated course of life, Charles had 
had him married to Maria Ruthven, the 
granddaughter of a Scotch peer ; but this 
marriage, though it brought him honour, 
added nothing to his fortune, which his 
habits had seriously impaired. The king, 
too, was involved in difficulties. The Par- 
liament had stopped the supplies, and no 


money was to be had. Vandyck’s pension 
was much in arrear, and his prices for 
yaintines were cut down one-half. Ru- 


ens had, during his stay in England, 
embellished the ceiling of the bang 
room at Whitehall with some fine paint- 
ings, and Vandyck proposed to paint a 
serics of illustrations of the history of the 
Order of the Garter for the walls. The 
king was delighted with the plan, but the 
cost would have been 8000/.,and Vandyck 

ras therefore obliged to give it up. His 
health now failed, undermined by his 
excesses. The king was in Scotland 
when Vandyck was seized with the illness 
which terminated his life. On his return 
to London he offered 300/. to the physi- 
cian who should save him. But it was 
in vain. A few days afterwards the 
wonderful painter, the handsome, polished 
courtier, was dead. His mode of life 
had cut him short at the age of forty- 
two. He entered the world but a few 
months before another great man—lis an- 
tithesis in genius—but the name of Crom- 
well was but beginning to be heard when 
Sir Anthony Vandyck ceased to exist. 

The following lines, written by Cowley 
at the time, express the general sorrow 
which his death occasioned :— 


fT ine. 
if Lee 


“ Vandyck is dead; but what bold mute shall 


dare | 
(For poets in that word with painters share) 
T’ express her sadaess? Poetry must become 
An art—like painting here—an @ it’s 
dumb. 


Let’s all our solemn wrief in silence keep, 
‘oO Tay 


Like some sad pieture which he mad 


weep, ; 
Or those who saw’t; for none [us Works 
could view . | 
Unmoved with the same passions wh 
drew.” . | 
bE. F. W. 
34 
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DisGuisep from head to foot, in full cos- 
tume, with red trinkets, satin boots, and 
spectacles of large size,* we crossed the 
bazaar, at Shanghai, and descended into 
our boat. After fifteen days’ sail from 
boat to boat, from river to river, from 
canal to canal, from lake to lake, we 
passed the Kiang, and arrived at the banks 
of the Yellow River, at Hoai-nganfu. On 
the borders of the Yellow River carriage 
transit commences. We journeyed for 
four days along its banks from Hoai-ngan 
to Pesu-tchu. This river rolled along 
enormous blocks of ice, and the passage 
was dangerous. It is as wide as the 
Rhone at Avignon. Its waters are 
muddy and yellowish. Hence its name 
of Hoang-ho, Yellow River. In Europe 
you have bridges over your rivers, the 
Rhone, the Thames, the Rhine, &e., and 
where you have not bridges, you have 
ferries. The Chinese have not availed 
themselves of these conveniencies. Here 
there are certainly many bridges of wood 
and stone, with arches well struck, and 
extremely well constructed; but in all 
these cases they are thrown across water- 
courses, or small streams which are often 
fordable, and channels of which are dry 
except in the season of heavy rains. If 
the bridge is built on a rock it may be, 
in some degree, permanent ; if not, how- 
ever, cracks will soon begin to appear, 
the arches, placed on a bad foundation, 
will totter, and on the occasion of a heavy 
flood the bridge will be entirely swept 
away. As to ferries, the Chinese have not 
even an idea of them; they take off the 
horses, and place two planks from a boat 
to the water’s edge, one for each wheel. 
The sailors then put themselves in har- 
ness, and by degrees draw the carriage on 
board; but the greatest difficulty is to 


get the cattle into the boat. They are 


made to jump in from the bank. ‘This is 
effected by pulling them before, pushing 
them from behind, and striking them on 
the haunches. The boats, as they liave 


* Most Europeans, when they wish to dis- 
guise themselves in China, are compelled to 
wear spectacles to hide the length, height, and 
prominence of their noses. The Chinese, as a 
nation, have small turn-up noses. Hence they 
believed that Mr. Gutzlatf, who had a smail 
nose, and spoke Chinese, must have been the 
son of a Chinese father who had emigrated 
plant ad emigrated to 
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no keel, resemble oblong tubes, with the 
bottom flat and a little rounded oif, 

In the province of Kiang-nan the bed 
of the Yellow River is much higher than 
the surface of the country through which 
it runs; its waters are confined by the em. 
bankments for roads which are made on 
each side of it ; but, unfortunately, when 
the heavy floods come on, it frequently 
breaks through these banks, which are 
often badly constructed through the selfish 
cupidity of the contractors; then the 
towns of entire districts are inundated 
by most awful floods. ‘Towards the north 
of this river the country assumes a new 
appearance altogether. The palm-tree, 
the bamboo, and the rice fields, are eX- 
changed for immense tracts of corn and 
millet. Weare now in the midst of the 
plains of Shang-tung, and feel no mote 
the damp atmosphere of Kiang-nan, nor 
do we breathe beneath its cloudy sky. 
Here we have a dry and rather piercing 
cold, and a pure and cloudiess heaven, 
and throughout the whole journey clouds 
of dust that nearly choke us; when the 
wind is high and stormy, immense whirl- 
winds rise into the air, and again pour 
down a deluge of sand at an incredible 
distance, as far off as Su-tehuen, and even 
further. During the passage of these 
sand-clouds in Mongolia, it 1s sometimes 
necessary to light the lamps in the middle 
of the day; so much is the light of the 
sun obscured, and the air darkened. _ 

We crossed at a Chinese pace (that 1s 
to say, with slow and heavy steps), the 
plains of Shan-tung. Everywhere there 
were populous villages, composed of 
wretched hovels, built of straw, and 
plastered over with mud, in the midst ot 
which grow plantations of willow and 
poplar-trees. The Chinese cottages gt 
nerally are wretched buildings ot stone 
and mud, with damp earthen floors, 
scarcely fit for cattle to sleep 1, and re- 
mind one of what Scotch cottages were 
few years ago ; bad fitting, loose, cracking 
doors, paper windows, dirty and hey 
ducks, geese, fowls, dogs, and pigs | 
house and at the doors, apparently cial) 
ing and obtaining equal rights with the 
inmates. Children, grandchildren, a 
several degrees beyond, lie huddled mi 
ther, with their shaved heads, long tal’ 
and strange costume, In comic groups 
within. 
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Formerly some of these small hamlets 
were surmounted with a rampart of mud, 
and enclosed with gates, formed, no 
doubt, during the civil war; at present 
the ruins of these fortifications alone re- 
main. Numerous pagodas relieve some- 
what the uniformity of the landscape ; 
but as they all resemble one another so 
much, the eye soon becomes fatigued by 
a new species of monotony. You are 
already acquainted with these pagodas ; 
they tower some feet above the ordinary 
houses ; their summits are decorated with 
dragons, baboons, and wreaths, all mo- 
delled in plaster. In the far end of the 
sanctuary there is a huge enormous gilt 
idol, installed on a throne upon a raised 
platform. Its form is monstrous—a stiff 
black beard, thin like that of the Chinese, 
and very long, flows down from its ears 
and its chin; a broad flat nose, small eyes 
sunk in the forehead, covered with thick 
eyelids, and stutfed with some transparent 
gum: a large paunch, which is in China a 
distinguished mark of gentility, and finally, 
enormous ears, which hang down to its 
very shoulders. Such are the character- 
istics of the idol. Here large ears denote 
a great mind, and the Chinese all believe 
that their emperor has long and very large 
ears. At the feet of the principal god 
are arranged, in a semicircle, a crowd of 
minor divinities, with red, black, blue, and 
green faces, who rival one another in ug- 

liness, grotesque appearance, and horrible 
aspect. 

_ On our left we had the Imperial Canal, 
Yan-Leang-ho. This canal is large, and 
very beautiful in some places. We as- 
cended it in Kiang-nan, and Yang-tcheou 
as far as the Hoai-ngan, on the Yellow 
River, for forty leagues. All throughout 
it seemed magnificent. South of Kiang 
we also ascended it ; it is sometimes very 
narrow and shallow. We have been 
stranded there on a shoal. This was near 
Teu-kiang ; there were in all two hundred 
junks stranded there. ~ We often crossed 
this canal in Shan-tung. It appeared to 
us scarcely navigable, and, in fact, when- 
ever there is a drought it becomes im- 
practicable ; open the sluices as you may, 
the boats make little more than half a 
league per day. Hence, this year, the 
sea-junks alone have conveyed rice to 
provision the country from Pekin to Tien- 
tsin. It is erroneous to say (as a cele- 
brated geographer has advanced, on the 
authority of a learned Russian, who was 
himself deceived by some vaunting 
Chinese), that stone quays line its banks, 
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and that on each side there is a long row 
of houses from one end to the other of its 
course. 

On the 4th of February we reached 
Shan-tung. This was the first day of th 
Chinese year. In China, on New-year’s 
day, all travelling and some works ar 
suspended. Each one thinks of making 
the best cheer possible, playing at dic 
and cards, and thus ruining himself. 
Others, or the majority, spend their tin 
in firing off a succession of crackers; al! 
wear their best attire. The women orna- 
ment their heads with an additional pro- 
fusion of flowers. The houses, for one 
in the year, are dusted and swept some- 
what carefully ; the furniture rubbed ; th 
papers forming the windows, which for so 
many months have fallen into tatters, are 
at length renewed. Strips of red paper, 
pasted together, are stuck everywhere on 
the posts, the pillars, the jambs of the 
doors, the walis, the chimuey-pieces, the 
counters, the sideboards, the shafts of the 
carriages, and even on the stable doors 
On each of these strips are written i 
large characters a great number of sen- 
tences ; some of these are moral sentences, 
many are epicurean, and the majority su- 
perstitious. The household gods are 
greeted; the dragon conjured to pass by 
the house, and entreated to discover soni 


great vein of wealth; and, in short, that 
the house may be completely filled, fron 
top to bottom, with very yellow gold, 


Hong-Kin, and precious stones, Kin-yu- 
man-tang. 

When there is a want of rain, the man- 
darin orders a fast for the Dragon of 
Water, and as a last resource, they carr. 
about his image in procession, aud 


aper in his honour. When the dragon 
is obstinate, and the weather continues 
dry, he is beaten and torn to pieces. It 
is related that under Kia-hing, tle tift! 


Emperor of the Mantchu Tartar dynasty, 
a long drought had desolated several p: 
vinces of the north, but as, notwithstand- 
ing numerous processions, the dragou 
persisted in not sending rain, the indig- 
nant Emperor launched against him a 
thundering eclict, and condemned lum to 
perpetual exile on the borders of the rive: 
Tsi, in the province of Togot. Tle sen- 
tence was about to be executed, and the 
criminal (paper image) was proceeding 
with touching resignation to cross | 
deserts of Tartary, and undergo his 
punishment on the borders of Turkistan, 
when the supreme council of Ps wel 
in a body to implore his pardon, 
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imperial Majesty revoked the sentence 
ts reinstated the dragon in his position, 
on conditions of better conduct for the 
future. 

On the 10th we entered the province of 
Pe-che li, after ten days’ journey : we felt 
scorched, as it were, In a plain of sand, 
which whirled about with the wind. This 
notified our approach to Pekin. We made 
our way into this city at noon: our guide, 
whom we had hired at an adjacent Chris- 
tian community, took to flight; such are 
the Chinese in point of courage. On the 
approach of the custom-house officers we 
got out of our carriage. “ Are you man- 
darins 2?” said they tous. ‘“ Whence do 
you come? where are you going?” “‘ We 
are going east and west.” ‘‘ But what is 
your occupation? What business are 
you engaged in?” ‘Do you suppose, 
then, we have no business? At all events 
why do you wait ? examine our carriage.” 
We slipped them 200 sapecs (16 to 20 
half-pennies), then gotinagain and entered 
the town. 

We expected to meet some remarkable 
building, some road well laid out, that air 
of comfort whichis noticeable onapproach- 
ing our large towns. But, on the con- 


trary, we know nothing throughout the 


whole of China poorer or meaner than the 
outlets of the capital. We looked on all 
sides; we could not perceive whether 
palace or country house, nor even a single 
grove. The inhabitants of the hamlets 
and villages do not seem to us more com- 
fortable or more refined in their tastes 
than the rest of the empire. We ad- 
vanced ata slow pace, the sand half-way up 
the horses’ legs. There, and everywhere 
else in these countries, the roads are com- 
pletely in ruts, and no one thinks of re- 
pairiug them: every individual extricates 
himself as best he can. The mandarins 
have scarcely any other occupation than 
to extort from the people. 

We entered by the southern gate, and 
traversed the Chinese town, Oay-lo- 
tcheng, from south to north. First comes 
a spacious quarter, almost deserted; some 
cabins are scattered here and there 
amongst a great number of small fields 
and kitchen-gardens, where not a walk, 
not a tree combines ornament with til- 
lage. After a transit of ten minutes we 
reached the inhabited quarters next to 
the Tartar town, Man-tcheng. Its ram- 
parts are higher and better built than 
those of the Chinese town: they are of 
brick. The gates are three stories high, 
and the walls forty feet high. We tra- 
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versed, one after another, the streets of 
this immense city, often blocked up by 
long rows of carriages, which cross sas 
another in all directions, by camels, mules 
and porters. What an uproar! Pekin 
IS, however, much Superior to all the 
Chinese towns we have ever met with. 
Iwo great streets are principally remark. 
able: one is in the Chinese part of the 
town, and the other at the Tartar end of 
it. Both of these are sixty feet wide. 
they run from one end of the town to 
the other. It is here, especially, that the 
Chinese lavishl y display decorations on the 
fronts of their shops, in the shape of 
large gilded external ornaments, embel. 
lished with a thousand pieces of sculpture, 
At each side of the shop is its sign, which 
consists of a strong broad board covered 
with varnish, on which gilded characters 
are painted or cut. It is set up on its 
end, and is kept in its position by two 
blocks of sculptured granite, and stands 
about forty or fifty feet high; near it are 
poles painted red, and surmounted witha 
gilded heart turned upside down. This 
confusion of sign-boards and poles pre- 
sents a singular and truly novel appear- 
ance. Besides these two streets, we have 
observed a few others laid out in straight 
lines, but not quite so wide, although 
rather handsome. As to the others, they 
are not worth mention. Certain parts 
of the town are paved with flag-stones ; 
but they are uneven and worn into holes 
for want of being properly attended to, 
and therefore afford an extremely unsafe 
way for carriages. Almost everywhere 
there is a black mire, which, during the 
dry season, blinds the passers-by, and fills 
the shops with dust ; and during the rainy 
weather, what mud! and, consequently, 
what ruts! Here the population are 
continually perambulating the streets, and 
paddling about under the gilded fronts 
which ornament the shops, and doors, and 
windows that admit the light through 
oiled paper. In all Pekin we did not see 
one single pane of glass. After sunset 
complete darkness prevails, and the streets 
are entirely deserted. 

In the Tartar town (Man-tcheng), the 
cross is still standing that was raised on 
the pinnacle of an edifice now 1 wns, 
formerly the cathedral, or the Portugues? 
church. Some years ago, when “id 
church was closed and its adjoming bu 4 
ings, the bishop’s house and the Ses 
were destroyed, the emperor were m9 
cross to be pulled down along with t int 
but it is said that he hesitated to 












the order, fearing chastisement and ven- 
geance from the God of the Christians, 
it therefore remains still standing. 

There is a church of the Immaculate 
Conception at Pekin of tolerable size, 
capable of containing from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred persons. It is built in the 
form of a Latin cross. It does not be- 
long to any order of architecture, and 
has nothing of the lance-shaped Gothic 
style about it. Its entrance is very ele- 
gantly adorned with festoons and mould- 
ings, cut ia relief, in the midst of which 
the holy name of Jesus stands conspi- 
cuous. It is built in the style of the 
Portuguese churches. All these decora- 
tions are well executed, and wrought in 
plaster. The cross, which surmounts 
the principal front, is sixty feet from the 
ground. 

Some authors have estimated the popu- 
lation of Pekin at three millions ; others 
at two; others, again, at fifteen hundred 
thousand, and some even at a million. 
Pekin is, in point of fact, about fifty-two 
lys in circumference, or about six leagues, 
of five thousand metres, or twenty-four 
kilometres (about eighteen miles English). 
It is of an irregular quadrilateral shape, 
approaching to that of a trapezium, and 
is composed of four large districts: 
namely, that of the Chinese town, Oay- 
lo-tcheng, which forms, as it were, the 
base of the trapezium; that of the Tartar 
town, or Men-tcheng ; that of the impe- 
rial town, or Hoang-tcheng; and that of 
the palace, or T'se-kin-teheng. This pa- 
lace, which is nothing more than a long 
string of houses and court-yards, together 
with a few gardens, is surrounded by a 
wide ditch filled with water, which is 
sunk on the outside and at the foot of 
the boundary wall. It is about half a 
league (or a mile and a half English) in 
circumference. The Tien-than, where 

e Emperor repairs to sacrifice to the 
heavens, is alone greater than the palace. 
The great court-houses of the empire, 
and several large pagodas besides, occupy 
a very considerable space. The shops are 
in general uninhabited. Every evening 
the shopkeepers, with the exception of 
the watchmen, return to their families, 
Who inhabit some more retired neigh- 
bourhood, where, properly speaking, they 
are domiciled. It is true, that in these 

hinese houses the families are crowded 
all together—father, mother, children, 
daughters-in-lav, and the granddaugh- 
ters. Notwithstanding this, the houses 
are only one story high, From all these 
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considerations it may be concluded the 
those who reckon the population of Pekin 
at about a million, come nearest to the 
truth ; while, with respect to the suburbs, 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that their 
population is so great as has been stated. 
We have gone through many of ther, 
among others that of the south, whieh 
contains the largest number of inhabit- 
auts, and we found it consisted of a single 
street, hardly a quarter of a league (0) 
two-thirds of an English mile) in lengt! 
The commerce of Pekin is far fr 
being in proportion to the capital of so 
large an empire. It receives its silks 
from the midland towns, especially those 
of Kiang-nan, Sou-tcheou, Hang-tcheou, 
and even Sutchuen. Shan-si supplies it 
with its felts and its iron man 
factures; Shang-tung and the south- 
ern provinces their linens ; Canton, Sh: 
tung, and Ning-po their printed books. 
&c.; in a word, Pekin imports most o! 
the articles of consumption in their ma- 
nufactured and finished state. Little is 
made there except objects of luxury, and 
articles which are of little importance 
the ordinary use of life. However this 
may be, still the trade of Pekin is con- 
siderable; but consists of a provision and 
storage trade. It is an immense maga 
zine, into which the rich productions of 
eighteen provinces flow, in order to be 
thence carried beyond the Great \V ail, and 
hawked to the principal stations and 
hordes of Mantchu-Tartary and Mon. 
golia. . 
Having passed the Great ‘) wi 
arrived at Chang-hai-koan, the custom- 
house of which is stated to be the most 
rigorous of any in the empire 
happily for us it is always easy to ma 
nage matters with the Chinese ct 
With the expenditure of sonu 
worth about two shillings, w 
our little carriage by means of ths 
keeper, who himself got 1 throug: 
Custom-house, Towards event, W 
it was dark, we passed tls famous 
yart, a league further to the west, by 
of those numerous breaciies Wi 
such an easy peers _ This 
crumbling, just like the Chinese eu 
and is decaying with age. On 
occasion, when we arrived from 5 
we cleared the Chinese trontie 
noticing any vestige of this s' 
work. in point of fact, the v 
not exist in many places; UD 
not in the most deserted 
it seems to be thirty feet 1 
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tions are distant from one another, and 
irregular battlements crown its summit, 
which is from eight to ten feet broad. It 
is built of brick, or rather it consists of a 
mass, or long embankment, constructed 
of mud, and faced at each side with a 
continuous range of bricks forming a 
frontage for it. This wall, which is un- 
available in reference to utility, engi- 
neering, and architecture, is, if viewed in 
itself, a gigantic work; hence its erec- 
tion exhausted the resources of the 
empire, and ruined the senseless Che- 
hoang, who reigned, if we may believe 
the Kang-kien, or Chinese Annals, about 
the time of the Maccabees. He caused 
all the books he could find throughout 
the extent of his empire to be burned, 
and in order, as it were, to eternise his 
name, raised this inglorious wall. The 
work was finished in five years, from 
Lan-tcheou, the capital of Kan-sou, as 
far as Chang-hai-koen, where it termi- 
nates, a line of four hundred leagues. 
The workmen employed, but never paid, 
were innumerable ; a great many perished, 
some of starvation, others of fatigue and 
cold. At length at a later period, the 
stupid and ferocious Che-hoang was as- 
sassinated in a most awful manner. 

We went round the gulf of Lea-tong, 
or Phou-hay. This sea of Lea-tong, 
about forty leagues in breadth, is not 
navigable during the winter. The inner 
bend of the gulf to the north is entirely 
frozen, and the margin almost always 
congealed for many leagues from the 
shore. We wandered over the icy soli- 
tudes. They consist of huge icebergs 
piled up like accumulated clifis, and pre- 
senting at a distance the appearance of 
an immense plain ls over with 
ruins. This sea, however, lies in the 
same latitude as Naples. The coasts 
east and west are thickly inhabited. At 
the end of the gulf there are meadows 
allotted for the pasturage of the imperial 
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cavalry. They extend very far 
along the banks of the Leao pi 
Moukden, the capital of Shie-Kine, ‘ 
Mantchuria. The Emperor of Chins 
fancies he has in his broad meadows of 
Mantchu-Tartary and Mongolia more 
than a hundred thousand horses, but ver 
far from it. The mandarins here cultivate 
the best lands for their own profit, and 
leave the marshes unreclaimed, 
Near Shanghai is the Jesuit college of 
Ze-ha-Wei. It has about one hundred 
pupils, who work thirteen hours in the 
day. They are described as being ex. 
ceedingly apt, diligent, and persevering, 
The Romanist mission of Kiang-nan 
numbers 40 missionaries and, it is said, 
about 80,000 converts. The seminary of 
Tong-ka-Ton contains 28 Chinese stu- 
dents in theology, and there are also 364 
schools, where 5000 children are edu. 
cated by Christian masters. There is 
also the “‘Sainte-Enfance,” at which 4767 
children, abandoned by their parents, 
were sheltered in the year 1857 alone. 
These are afterwards put out to school, 
or in families, or they are taught a trade. 
Service is performed at the cathedral at 
Tong-ka-Ton, by a choir with tails and 
turned-up shoes; the organ is of bamboo, 
and the preaching in Chinese. These 
Chinese choristers also wore hats bor- 
rowed from the fashion of the ancient 
dynasties, for nothing is so disrespectful 
as to remain uncovered in China. The 
Lazarists have removed from Macao to 
Shanghai. This order has also a college 
and convent at Ningpo. That China 
may now be pronounced unequivocally 
an open country we believe to be certain. 
The principal trading towns on her coast, 
the Lowest islands at the mouth of her 
rivers, are now pronounced accessible to 
the trade of the world, from the extreme 
east along her three thousand miles of 
coast, up to the north, and even to Pek 
itself, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE, 


Ir Warren and his fair companion had 
not been so completely taken up with 
their own affairs, just before they had 
brought matters to such an agreeable ter- 
mination, they might have heard some- 
thing which sounded very like a mascu- 
line laugh and the rustle of a feminine 
dress, amongst the shrubs behind them. 

For there, not six paces distant, was 

that incorrigibly mischievous medical stu- 
dent (who, fortunately for their nerves, 
had not got his horn with him just then, 
as otherwise they might have been startled 
from) their sentiment by an unexpected 
blast), and pretty little Miss Grantham 
leauing on his arm. 

I dare say that Warren was in a very 
lackadaisical attitude, and that it was 
enough to upset the gravity of any me- 
dical student, to say nothing of such a 
facetiously-disposed one as ours; but 
that roguish fellow, with a giggle that 
would have made poor Frank blush up to 
the very eyes, was in the act of casting a 
little twig which he had plucked from a 
umeé-tree, right on our hero’s head, there- 
by to let him know that all his proceed- 
ings were observed, or, as he would pro- 
bably have expressed it, punningly, 
“twieged.” He was in this diabolical 
act, I say, when Katie caught his arm and 
restrained him. 7 

_ “Let us not play the eavesdropper, 
sir,” said she, in a way which somewhat 
surprised the medical student. 
, “It would be a jolly shame to disturb 
em, pretty dears, certainly! They seem 
to have a good deal to say to each other,” 
replied the other, good-humouredly. 

They left the lovers—if lovers I may 
call them—therefore uninterrupted, and 
returned to what Mr. Grantham~ would 
perhaps have called ‘ head-quarters.” 
Here they found a fire kindled and a 
xettle boiling over it, being supported on 
three inclined sticks, quite in the gipsy 
lashion. A cloth was spread and tea was 
d€lug prepared by Miss Jane in the rustic 
style, 

‘* Here we are, lads, then; a full muster, 
I think !” shouted Mr. Grantham. “Gad, 
then, ma’am, when you’ve prepared the 
ratious we’ll fall to.” 
“There are two, I can vouch for it, 
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call,” returned the medical student. hu- 
morously imitating Mr. Granthai’s mili- 
tary way of expressing llimself, ‘\Va 
ren aud Miss Batherley are abseut, 
enjoying themselves, I think.” 

“He, he; are é/ey by themsel\ 


returned the veteran, chuckling. ‘* Gad 
then, sir, sound ’em a call on your bugle, 
and if they don’t respond we’l! fall to 
without them.” 

The call was sounded, and Warren, 
who heard it and was not so far gone in 


his romance as not to understand what 
it meant, presently appeared with Helen 
on his arm, laying themselves of course 
cpen to the banter of the others. 

“Ho, ho, Warren, vou rascal, what 


have you been telling Miss Batherley ?” 
Mr. Geantham cried, delighted beyond 
anything since the defeat of the l'rench 
at Waterloo. “Gad, you dog, but what 
have you found to talk about, eh ?” 

And as that gentleman had jus! 
furiously reprimanding his daughter for 
being in the chilly air without her shawl, 
he thought to make amends for the same 
by whispering into her ear that she shouid 
soon see her friend Ielen united Le 
bonds of matrimony to young Warren, 
und that she (Miss Katie) should be 
bridesmaid on that propitious occasion, 


gad she should. | | 
While Miss Jane was superinteuding 


her culinary arrangements, Warren was 
loitering apart from the rest of the sappy 
group, He had enough to occupy his 


mind of a verity. Ile drew Mr. 
” , * i 
Batherley’s letter from his pocket once 
more, and perused it. He had don ¢ 
~WaAaS LClLe¢ 


many times already, but li 
by a morbid hope or dread that there 
might be some hidden meaning in the 


words which he as yet had failed to dis- 


cover. | 

Mr. Grantham sauntered up to him 
and touched him on the shoulder, The 
young man was startled by the action, 
and as he turned quickly, crumpled the 


paper in his hands. 
‘Nay, nay, young Warren, Jack Gran- 
tham is not the man to pry into any 
;** said the old ldier. it ‘6 
secrets, sald the old soidier, Kinaly, 


only thought as that darned sir, 
made you so down in the mouth thls 
morning, if it was anything that an old 
soldier could say or do to he om- 
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fort you, gad, sir, but I’m your man, that 
is all.” 

There was something so noble and 
generous in the speaker’s frank, out- 
spoken way, that it went to Warren’s 
heart. He took the soldier’s brawny 
hand within his own and shook it grate- 
fully. The tears starting from his eyes 
testified his sincerity. 

“ Mr. Grantham,” he said, “ that letter 
which affected me so this morning 
touches, alas! the honour of my family. 
It was written me by Mr. Batherley, in 
whom I had confided. I need a friend 
since he is dead, God knows! How I 
shall act, myself, [know not. To-morrow 
I will tell vou all; to-night I feel I 
cannot.” 

“St. George, then, but the honour of 
your family, my dear boy, will be as 
sacred to me as the honour of my own.” 

*T know it, sir, I know it, and I thank 
ou.” 

They were here interrupted by the in- 
timation from the medical student, that 
** sukey” was boiling, and that the tea 
was ready. 

That refreshing meal over, the horses 
were put in the van, and, amidst loud 
brayings of the horn, our party set out on 
their return journey. 

But the incidents of the day were not 
yet over, and there was that in store that 
evening which for Warren had a terrible 
significance. 

By the time they fairly got in motion 
it was growing dusk, and the faint stars 
had peeped out long since. The road 
lay parallel to the river for a considerable 
distance—a distance, indeed, of two or 
three miles, though a wide tract of some- 
times meadows, sometimes wood, and 
sometimes barren heath lay between it 
and them. 

“Dear sakes, how funny the moon 
looks to-night !” said Miss Jane. 

The medical student, who prided him- 
self on being weather-wise, expressed his 
august opinion that there would be rain 
before the morning. 

“Oh, dear,” said the medical student’s 
pretty sister; “I hope it wont come on 
before we get home!” 

The moon just then certainly did wear 
a singular appearance. A thin, fleecy 
cloud was passing over it, and gave it a 
wan aud sickly aspect, which might well 
attract attention. ‘ 

These remarks had brought them to a 
large and lonely wood at no great distance 
from the further side of Hampstead 
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Heath. Our friends were unfortunate] 
at this juncture brought down from “ee 
templating the curiosities of the Heavens 
to the vicissitudes common to the earth. 
They had arrived at cross-roads and 
Mr. Grantham, who was just’ then 
See, suddenly drew the horses toa 
alt. 

“St. George! comrades, but may I be 
shot by a Frenchman if I know which 
way to go!” he exclaimed, scratching his 
chin doubtfully. 

A consultation amongst the gentlemen 
was held, but as no one seemed any wiser 
than Mr. Grantham, it produced no im- 
mediate result. 

“ Gad, what is to be done ?” demanded 
1e. 

The medical student, who took all 
things with an easy indifference which 
was charming, began to whistle “We 
wont go home till morning.” 

The ladies began to terrify themselves 
with whispered speculations as to the 
probability of their being attacked by 
robbers. 

“As we came along,” said Frank, “I 
saw a light in a cottage window through 
the trees. It is not a hundred yards 
away, I should think. If you like ! will 
run there. I dare say the people can give 
us the information we-require. 

This proposal being eagerly accepted, 
Warren at once acted upon it. He ran 
briskly along the road they had just tra- 
versed. He presently saw the light he 
had spoken of flickering through the 
thick foliage. Here he turned off the 
high-road into the wood, and pushed in 
the direction. 

The heavens were growing darker and 
darker, and the countless host there en- 
throned lit up their lamps with increasin 
brilliance every moment, and flickere 
palely through’ the deepening sky. 
stream of placid water flowed not picved 
yards distant, and Warren could wt elp 
comparing it with the river, by the side 0 
which he had wandered that afternoon. 
The waves of that river were on fire In 
the sunset. ‘The queen of the — 
shone or. this running water and tinte 
its ripples with flashes of silver. as 

There was indeed something ren oo’ 
sibly weird-like in the prospect 0 - 
woodland scene, clad in all the — 
of the evening; and as the young . 
eazed around him with admiration, | : 
could well picture to himself how, when 
powers of the night gained — aa ‘ 
all those glades might be peop 
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elfin forms, and the boughs of the trees “One to the right,” replied the head. 
and the bushes give blossom to fairies. “ Thank you for the information; [ am 

As the wind fanned the foliage and the much obliged.” 
rays of the moon fell slantingly through “That all you’ve got to say to me?” 
it, he could fancy almost, it were living; demanded the head. , 
and he experienced a feeling of mystery “That is all, thank you?” replied 
and awe stealing over him, which caused Frank. Upon which, without further 
him ever and anon to glance nervously _ parley, the head withdrew and the window 
behind. was shut to with a crash. 

The rustie of a leaf made him start; “Short and sweet,” said th ung 
his tall shadow cast out along the grass man, turning. “ However, I have learnec 
looked gaunt and ghostly; and, despite all I want, as to which is the way we are 
his better judgment, his imagination to get home, but—whew!” 
worked so sensibly upon him that he This speech, which began in a proverb 
began to fancy the scene was replete and ended in a whistle, caused our hero 
with griin, fantastic life. to put his thumb reflectively to his lips. 
“Psha!? he muttered, scornfully, For the fact was, that in his attempt to 


“what a fool Lam to give way to these discover the way for his friends had 

idle fancies |” ; lost his own. He was not quite sure low 
But still the oppressive influence clung he was to reach them and convey thie in- 

about him; to dispel it he coughed formation he had gained. 

loudly, but the echo which resounded The sense of the absurdity of his 

seemed to him to give forth sucha pe- position forced a laugh from lini, despite 


enliar sound as it were of mocking de- the serious nature of his thoughts 
rision, that for two moments he stood “Tf Fielding or Smollett had pat such 


still in dismay. an adventure in their novels as has ac- 
rt , {° 99 ] 4 éé 
[he breeze had fallen, and scarcely a tually befallen me,” he thought, “ people 
breath of wind now broke upon the mo- would think there was sume satire in. 


notonous silence. As every now and tended, perhaps, on those novels and 
then he caught a full view of the water, romances which deal in the marvellous. 
he could almost faney grotesque figures Well, I must find out my way somehow, 
were floating on its bosom, and the hoarse for I declare I should be ashamed to go 


screech of the owl and the irregular flight and summon that brief-speaking head 
of the bat, moving lazily in the branches again.” . teal 
of the ancient oak, heightened the effect Acting upon this resolution, Warren 
of the elfin scene. : hastened onward in the direction which 
The vicinity of the pic-nie party to according to the best of his jucg he 
Windsor Castle that day had caused them had come. 
to converse about that oak which Shak- Casting a sharp glance fowarus the 
speare has rendered immortal as the water, Warren was somewhat s sed 
scene of Herne the Hunter’s revels with to see the tall form of a mau Sy Its side. 
his fiendish crew. Warren almost ex- The late ludicrous incidents whi had 
pected to see a tall form, with antlers, befallen him had deprived him of all 
standing before him aud saluting him superstitious apprelensions, an | thinking 
| 7 Lim 


with a fiendish laugh. this person might mitogen tie 
“But old Herne doesu’t come as far from his difficulties, he resolved 7. 
i ; “. 


as Hampstead, I believe,” he muttered, quire of him the way into the | 
smiling at his fears, “so I am pretty safe This he accordingly did, an Rane 
from him.” ’ stranger, who seemed rather startied by 
By this time he had reached-the cot- our hero’s unexpected ee , a 
tage, through the upper window of which having been looking inten 7 
the light was shining. There being no placid waters, briefly’ vi ™ 
knocker on the door, he rapped lustily pointed the direction with | bs 
upon it with his knuckles. The moon, which for a tie 
His first summons was not responded been hidden behind a dark | = 
to, but on its repetition still more loudly, burst forth and fell full on tl fora 
the upper window was thrown open and speaker. It was a face which Meee 
a man’s head thrust forth. light looked as white as eu 
“ Well?” said the head, curtly. was something in the strangt War oad 
“Can you inform me which of the roads which had sounded famultar ; | he don — 


yonder leads to Jack Straw’s Castle ?” scarcely able to suppress 4 
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saw that face, started back with feelings 
akin to horror, For the stranger was 
Manning, the man whom he suspected of 
a cognizance of a horrid deed, perhaps its 
actual perpetrator. Him who ot all others, 
he would have avoided thin. 

“Mr. Manning!” he gasped, almost 
deprived of breath. 

“Frank—Frank Warren!” exclaimed 
the other, evincing almost as much emo- 
tion. And his face, which was ever pale, 
crew whiter yet. He immediately, how- 
cver, appeared to recover, and held out a 
trembling hand as though for Warren to 
shake in friendship. 

But the young man drew back from 
the contact with horror. 

‘No, no, touch me not! approach me 
not!” he cried. 

‘Young man, what is the meaning of 
this?” said Manning, in soft accents. 

“ Sir, can you ask that question of my 
father’s son ?” 

“What do you mean?” the other de- 
manded, with some excitement, which he 
in Vain strove to suppress. : 

“Need I tell you? Oh, man, man! 
can you offer that hand of yours to me— 
to iwe—and ask me why I do not grasp 
it >” 

He spoke in tones of indignation, and 
as he ceased, waited, as though expecting 
some response, or that Manning would 
quail before his accusing words and 
earnest manner. 

But the other stood before him, his 
arms crossed upon his breast, and his 
usually bent form drawn up to its lofty 
height, while a strange fire burned in his 
eye, as though bidding his accuser de- 
fiance. But he uttered not one word. 

Receiving no reply, Warren went on 
still more excitedly. 

‘Listen to me if you dure, and I will 
tell you what I tuo.” 

‘* Proceed, young man, I ai listening.” 

“T know,” continued Frank, “ of your 
connexion with my uncle, and that you 
receive monies from him. That you go 
to the hall with his knowledge, for I have 
seen you there! I know of the falsehoods 
my uncle has told to conceal you from 
me. Do you deny all this ?” 

“No; why should I deny it? It 
would be useless. It is true.” 

_ “T know the reports that are current 
in the neighbourhood of Hawley,” Warren 
continued, extending his hand towards 
the man he denounced; ‘and this morn- 
ing—this very morning—I have learned 
the truth of what I suspected, that my 
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father did not die in Calais as my uncle 
asserted. Now what, I ask voy does all 
this tend to prove ?” io 

Warren ceased speaking once more 
and watched the countenance of the 
other with an intentness that micht have 
read his very soul. But in that counte. 
nance no admission or denial could he 
discover, Its aspect was impenetrable, 
and Manning still stood before him, his 
arms still crossed upon his breast and 
that light still burning in his eye. There 
was something of quiet dignity and stem. 
ness in his erect, and as it were defiant, 
posture, which somewhat awed the un. 
happy young man. It was the power of 
a strong intellect over a weaker one, 
whether exerted in good or in evil! 

“Shall I tell you shat this tends to 
prove?” cried Warren, in his extreme 
agitation clenching his hands so tightly 
that the finger-nails nearly cut the skin. 
‘It tends to prove that a deed of horror, 
of murder has been committed. It is 
circumstantial evidence, and I swear—” 

“Rash young man!—say no more!” 
exclaimed Manning, drawing himself up 
to his full height, and that sinister flame 
flashing from his eye. ‘‘Say no more, 
but listen to me. If I have that death 
to answer for—call it murder if you will; 
if my hands are red with the blood of my 
fellow man, I % 

“Base miscreant! do you dare toavow 
your crime ?” cried Warren, passionately; 
“seek not to palliate your guilt. The 
links in the evidence that are wanting I 
swear to discover. And as there is a 
heaven above us, and a tribunal of justice 
to punish the guilty upon earth, 1 swear 
that I will denounce you as the murderer 
of my unhappy father !—I will denounce 
you before a jury of my fellow-country- 
men; and justice shall be rendered to 
him who rests, doubtless, in an unhal- 
lowed grave. Wretch! I cannot trust 
myself in your presence longer, lest in my 
fury I take justice with my own hand, 
and rob the law of its victim.” 

Clasping his hand over his eyes as 
though to shut out a sight that was t00 
horrible, the young man turned and fled. 

While Warren had been speaking, 
Manning seemed as though he were 
stricken speechless. He. gasped “€ 
breath and clutched wildly in the air, au 
as the young man ceased and igh 
away he made an effort as the to 
detain him, staggered forward, and l¢ 
the earth. 









CHAPTER XXIX. 


CONSULTATION, 
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WakreEn heeded not this. Ie hastened 
with rapid strides through briar and 
bramble, feeling as though he dared not 
look behind. He soon reached the high- 
road, and then oniy he breathed more 
freely. In the distance he could hear 
the horn of the medical student sound- 
ing a call with an unnecessary flourish. 

“Great Heaven!” he groaned, “ to 
think that I should have passed all these 
years in sloth and inactivity, with the 
death of my poor unhappy father un- 
aveuged! And that fiend in human 
sliupe In whose veins flows the same blood 
as une and of his victim! But L am 
grateful that he was not the one who 
did the actual deed, heinous though his 
crime may have been, even to sanction it 
and reap the benefit. 

He arrived at the van where the com. 
pauy were impatiently expecting him, 
weak and breathless; for the unnatural 
excitement, which had hitherto sustained 
un, began rapidly to give way. 

“St. George! my friend, but we 
thought you were a deserter,”’ cried Mr. 
Grantham, gaily. “ Why, you rascal, 
where the deuce have you been to? 
We have found out the way these ten mi- 
utes, and were only waiting for you to 
joln us to strike our camp and be offi— 
but ha! what ails you? Why, man, you 
look as pale as if you had seen a 
ghost 2?’ 

He was pale, indeed! And as he at- 
tempted to mount his seat he stag- 
gered, and would have fallen had not 
Charles caught him by the wrist. 

“Come, I say, old fellow, but this 
wont do, you know!” said the kind- 
hearted young surgeon, with serio-comical 
concern, 

_ Frank groaned again as he sank feebly 
into his seat. 

_ “T have seen worse, I think !” he said, 
in response to Mr. Grantham. 

“Oh, my! Mr. Warren, what was it?” 
asked the medical student’s pretty sister, 
With feminine curiosity. 

“Do not question me, I entreat ; I do 
not feel very well. It is a mere family 
inatter, that is all.” ’ 

“Poor soul, don’t worry him,” said 
Miss Jane, compassionately. | 

Helen regarded him furtively, but said 
hever a word. 

The medical student blew a loud re- 
sounding blast on his restless instrument, 
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probably having heard of the effects of 


music on “ the savage breast,” and con- 
cluding it might be equally beneficial in 
stilling the emotions of an excited one, 
His pretty sister had a smelling-bottle 
Wrapped up in her lace pocket-handker- 
chief, a sniff of which she very anxiously 
prescribed, é 
“T beg you will not disturb yourselves 
on my account. I shall be better pre- 


sently,” said Frank, making an effort to 
rally, and declining gratefully the smell- 
ing-bottle; and Mr. Grantham, whose 
natural delicacy made him perceive that 
attention and sympathy were distasteful 
to our hero, diverted it from him by 


lashing the horses into a gallop. 
No turther allusion was made to Frank’s 


adventures, though it was easy to see 
from the inquisitive looks which were 
ever and anon cast upon him, how vividly 
excited was the curiosity of more than 
one of his friends, and how anxiously 


some explanation was looked | 


’ z ’ a °% eh ; 
Frank, however, did not think proper 
to give any explanation. When he bade 
his friends good-night, he said, *‘ You 
will know the cause of my excitement 
by-and-by; alas! 1 fear too soon 
He shook hands with Mr. Grantham 
the last, and drew him away as he did 
so, out of the hearimg of the others. 
‘You, sir,” he said, ‘* will know it to- 


morrow; I will confide in you wholly, 
and you must give me the best aid and 


counsel vou can. God knows I need 
it! . 

“ Be assured that you shall have the 
best, young Frank, that Jack Grantham 
can give you.” ) | 

ry 


ay Lil assured of it, Sir, and i Loabe 
you. Good-bye tll then.” } 
And Warren hastened away to seek 


for the present, the consolatio: st 
of solitude. . 

Next morning Frank sent te to 
the Little Western, stating that private 
affairs might detain him from business 
for two or three days. He then ired 
to the gentleman in whose confidence he 
had resolved to confide, and being con- 
ducted by that gentleman into a room 
where they could converse in private, he 
acquainted him with all those | and 
deductions which he had amass’ one 
nexion with his deceased father, ! he 
period of his suspicions Del g first 
aroused by the observations ir. Tyler 
at the White Horse, down Mr, Ba- 

ters vith 


therley’s letter and his 
Manning on the preceding nig 
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Mr. Grantham heard him with re- 
markable patience and interest to the 
very end, only interrupting him now and 
then to ask him some question in expla- 
nation, or, when his story got entangled 
and obscure, to elucidate the meaning. 

** Well,” he said, reflectively, as Frank 
finished his recital, ‘‘it te a black 
business, St. George, it does! Itis a 
most mysterious affair from beginning to 
end; but what puzzies me most of allis, 
that Manning should so readily confess his 
guilt—coufess it in such a cool, calculat- 
ing, and defiant way. Gad, when I think 
such an utterly depraved miscreant is an 
Englishman, 1 could almost wish I was 
a Frenchman. By mine honour, young 
Frank, but it is beyond my poor wits to 
tell you what to do, unless it is to put 
it into the hands of some skilful magis- 
trate. St. George! but this Manning is 
the most eccentric murderer since Ku- 
gene Aram’s time.” 

Warren who, during the latter part of 
this speech had been in a deep reverie, 
here started violently. 

“Do you remember, sir, the circum- 
stances of that case?” he said, quickly. 
“T have heard that Aram was convicted 
chiefly upon the evidence of an accom- 
plice.”’ 

*“Gadso, sir, but what of that 2” de- 
manded the other, wondering what pos- 
sible connexion Eugene Aram could have 
with the case in hand. 

This, sir,” Frank pursued, still more 
excitedly. “I mean that if we could 
get my uncle to turn king’s evidence, 
should I not be justified in the sight of 
man and of heaven in permitting the ac- 
complice to escape, in order that the 
actual perpetrator of the deed might be 
brought to justice ¥” 

“Salamanca! The idea is admirable!” 
exclaimed Mr. Grantham, getting as ex- 
cited as the other; and his head bobbing 
in the rays of the sun, which fell slanting 
through the window, his feathery red hair 
was illumined as though it were a ball of 
molten gold. 

“This night I will start by the mail for 
Hawley. I will see my uncle, and accuse 
him of his villany towards his unhappy 
brother. I will hold out to him the Op- 
portunity of atoning for his guilt by as- 
sisting in the condemnation of his con- 
federate, or of standing with him in the 
felon’s dock, and of expiating his crime 
in its merited punishment.” 

“And I tell you what, young fellow,” 
said the kind veteran, slapping our hero 
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on the back, “if you go, mind, | 
you. You have taken old Jack Grantham 
into your council, and gad, sir, you arn’t 
agoing to kick him out of it. An old 
soldier at your side may not be quite such 
a good aide-de-camp as a raseally lawyer 
but two heads are better than one any 
day, even when one of ’em happens to 
be such a bullet-head as mine.” 

Frank accepted this proposal grate. 
fully, and poured forth those thanks 
which he really felt. But thanks were 
articles which Mr. Grantham cordially 
disliked, so he cut them prematurely short 
by slapping the young man once more on 
the shoulder, and turning away to the 
window. 

Mr. Grantham continued _ looking 
thoughtfully out of the window for 
several minutes; then, with his hands in 
his pockets, and staring reflectively upon 
the ground, he strode to where Warren 
was sitting, and seemed as though he 
were going to speak; but apparently not 
having quite made up his mind, he went 
back to the window again, and looked out 
for a few minutes more. 

“* How long ago is it since—since all 
this took place?” he said, at length, 
turning once again to Warren. 

“Tt must be about seventeen years, 
for | was a child of three or four.” 

“Gadso!” ejaculated Mr. Grantham, 
manifesting an extraordinary amount ol 
interest. ‘‘It was just about that time 
that I knew a rollicking young fellow 
named Warren—a regular devil he was 
too, begging his pardon. I wonder i 
but I'll you that, story, my friend, another 
time. iam not likely to forget him, for 
he owes me, a rascal! two of the best 
fingers that ever went into a glove. 
Saying which he held up his. maimed 
hand with a smile of serio-comic depte- 
cation. 

Warren’s curiosity would perhaps have 
induced him to make further mquines, 
but his host just then remembering the 
journey that was before them that ooo 
ing, summoned Miss Kate into his —. 
presence to receive the necessary — 
tions with respect to his departure, W 
he delivered, of course, with his usu 
impetuosity. 


£0 wath 
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aud his friend outside passengers by the 
mail, which left St. Martin’s-le-Grand at 
that time. 

The evening was fine and clear, and 
when the two gentlemen set out on their 
expedition the moon was high in the 
heavens and reflecting her meek rays be- 
nignantly upon them; so that the ride 
would have been a pleasant one, had our 
travellers been in a mood to enjoy it. 

Warren was, however, too much taken 
up in thinking of the end of his journey 
to pay much regard to the means. But 
Mr. Grantham derived some little gratifi- 
cation from it, since, as the country was 
flat and could be seen on such a clear 
night for miles round, he was able to in- 
dulge in speculations—how, for instance, 
a little army might march and counter- 
march over the broad flats outstretched 
before him; how a band of sharp-shooters 
might be concealed in yonder wood, and 
fire out upon the imaginary foe from the 
bushy hedges; or how, if that this ideal 
enemy were to post himself in yon old 
ruin, the genius of the immortal Wel- 
lington would annihilate him there as 
easily as it had done the innumerable 
French armies in the Peninsula. 

‘Gad, sir; and how long do we keep 
on the march ? When shall we get before 
the enemy’s lines ¢” demanded Mr. Gran- 
tham, looking askance at his companion, 
and nibbling the handle of his cane, which 
he had not failed to bring with him. 

“Sir!” said Frank, in surprise. 

“Hem! I mean, when shall we come 
to the end of our journey ?” 

“Oh, it takes about three hours alto- 
gether—about half an hour more.” 

“Oh!” erowled Mr.Grantham. ‘Well, 
I tell you what, young man, I shall be 
glad when we get there. I wish this 
uncle of yours was a Frenchman!” 

As the coach drew up at the White 
Horse, the clock of the old square-towered 
church chimed out in feeble cadence the 
eleventh hour. 

Our travellers dismounted; the guard 
threw his mail bag into the band of the 
ostler, who stood ready to receive it, and 
then the coach once more dashed away ; 
the cheery note of the horn sounding 
faintly, long after the coach was out of 
sight, by passing over the little bridge 
which spanned the river a quarter of a 
mile away. —_ 

Mr. Grumpus, the stout landlord of 
the White Horse, always closed his esta- 
blishment a little after eleven, aud he had 
already issued the mandate to his satel- 
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lites to put up the shutters, himself stand- 
ing at the door, with his pudgy hands 
tucked under his white apron, to see his 
orders obeyed. 

“ Well, Mr. Grumpus !” cried Frank. 

“Sir! said Mr. Grumpus, in a tone 
which might serve either to repel with 
dignity an unwarranted familiarity, if his 
accoster were an linpertinent presumer, 
or as it would imply, “ What can I do for 
you, sir?” if he were a customer worthy 
of being secured. : 

“You have forgotten me, I see, Mr. 
Grumpus. My name is Warren.” 

“Dear heart! and so it is, sir,” re- 
sponded Mr. Grumpus, as the recognition 
gleamed gradually over his brazen counte- 
nance. ‘Glad to see you at Hawley 
again, sir. Were you going up to the 
Hall, sir ?” 

“The inquisitive rascal!” muttered 
Mr. Grantham, witha scarcely perceptible 
vibration of the cane. | 

Frank answered briefly that they pur- 


posed doing so next morning. For it 
had been settled between him and his 
adviser that, considering the nature of 


the visit they were about to pay his uncle, 
they could not well go on that night; 
therefore they intended staying till the 
morning at the White Horse. 

“‘ And beggin’ your pardon, sir, but 
weren’t you aweer that the squire—that 
is your uncle, sir—went up post to Lon- 
don this very evening?” Mr. Grumpus 
demanded, in such surprise that it nearly 
deprived him of what little breath he 
had in his fat lungs. 

‘Gone up to London!” repeated Frank, 
aghast. . | 

Mr. Grantham struck his cane violently 
across a wooden bencli which adorned the 
front of the White Horse, and uttered 
two or three interjections, which were 
perhaps pardonable from the lips of an 
old soldier. | | 

In reply to the series of inquiries which 
our hero poured forth, he elicited the fol- 
lowing information from the landlord— 
viz., that a messenger had arrived at the 
White Horse that very afternoon, and in- 
quired the way to Hawley Hall: and that 
not long after Mr. Martin Warren had 


come, accoutred for travelling, and at 
once engaged a post-chaise to take him 
to London—that is, to bis usual B tel, 
the Saracen’s Head, boro’. : 
Consulting briefly together, y de- 
termined that there was no help tor it, 
and that they would make Luemseives as 


easy as they could in their present quar- 
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ters for that night, and fix upon their 
morrow’s actions after the intervening re- 
dlections. 

Partaking therefore of a slight supper 
which had been hastily prepared for them, 
our two friends requested to be conducted 
to their chamber; and Mr. Grumpus, 
ordering the maid to show the gentlemen 
to a certain room which was on the same 
floor as his own, made them a polite bow, 
as wellas his rotundity would let him; 
Mrs. Grumpus made them an equally 
polite curtsey, and the travellers retired 
for the night. 

The chamber into which they were 
ushered was a large double-bedded room, 
gaunt and lofty in appearance, as rooms 
in old-fashioned village inns often are. 
The buxom maid placed a flat candlestick, 
containing a gloomily guttering fragment 
of tallow, upon the table, bade them good 
night, and withdrew, closing the door be- 
hind her, which, slight though the action 
was, seemed to startle innumerable spi- 
ders who had constructed their webby ha- 
bitations about the ceiling. 

Mr. Grantham sat himself down on the 
bed-edge in order to divest himself of his 
boots, which with an energetic jerk went 
flying to the other end of the room, while 
his companion, who was far too anxious 
for sleep, amused himself with an exami- 
nation of the apartment, its furniture, 
and contents. The next thing to the 
lofty mantelpiece with its crude carvings 
which attracted his attention was a shelf 
of musty-looking books. These he pounced 
upon with the eagerness of a bookworm. 

* Well,” said Warren, as he glanced at 
the titles of the dusty literature, “as I 
don’t feel as if I could go to sleep just 
yet, I shail do a little read before I come 
to bed.” 

“Gad then, sir, you may as well read 
aloud then,” said Mr. Grantham. 

To this Warren agreed, and while his 
companion was encasing himself in his 
nightgown and nightcap, he drew up the 
table nearer to the bed, and a chair to the 
table, snuffed the candle, and made a final 
selection from the limited library. 

Culpepper’s ‘“‘ Herbalist,” and “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” were not sufficiently 
entertaining ; the “History of Essex in 
the time of the Heptarehiy” was decidedly 
dry ; and the monstrosities of woodcuts, 
purporting to represent men and angels, 
in an old copy of Quarles’ “Emblems,” 
would have been more attractive, 
had he not also discovered a few odd 
volumes of antiquated romances, which 
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he deemed likely to be more interest 
than all. 

“Are you ready to listen, sip +” 
Frank, giving the candle a final trim, 

* Yes, sir; get on,” replied the niutfed 
voice of Mr. Grantham under the sheets 

Over these exciting romances Warren 
pored, his voice sounding quite sepulehral 
in the silent night, as he read of haunted 
castles, of the doings of the secret socije. 
ties In Germany, and general perpetrations 
of lust and bloodshed, until, indeed. hy 
became so wretchedly nervous, that Q 
sonorous aud unexpected snore from Mr. 
Grantham quite startled him. 

“Hum! Mr. Grantham,” he said, 
glancing furtively over the top of his 
book. 

“ Eh ?” said Mr. Grantham, waking up 
with an equally unexpected start. ~ 

‘* You are asleep, sir, are you not ” 

_ Asleep! N-no,” replied the other, 
rising up in bed, and his eyes growing 
bigger and bigger and staring from under 
his nightcap as though he were scared. 
** W-where were you ?—oh, I know, about 
the ghost, the white woman with the shim- 
mering hair-——” 

‘Oh, that was a long way back!” 

“ich, was it? Gad, sir, never mind,” 
responded Mr. Grantham, rubbing his 
eyes and resuming his recumbent pos- 
ture ; “‘ go it, young Frank, I’m listening. 
She put him in a well, didn’t she? 8t. 
George! what a rascal!” 

Warren went on again for another half 
hour, until another snore caused him to 
desist, and with a smile at his friend’s 
phlegmatic noachalance, he then con- 
tinued the perusal ot the horrors to him- 
self. 

If he had felt nervous before, when 
reading aloud, he became infinitely more 
so when reading of apparitions and hid- 
den crimes, in solitude. He was almost 
afraid to look around him, and the bed 
whereon the other was sleeping he 
expected to see sink down into the floor, 
in the manner described by Sir Walter 
Scott in “Anneof Geierstein,” though that 
novel, by the way, was not then written, 
and then to rise up again mus Its occ! 
pant, and plus the symbolical dagger on 
coil of rope. Again, he could almos 
fancy the carved lions on the mantel 
piece were leering at him, in the manne 
so often depicted by Dickens. il 

In short, it was only when the candle 
had consumed itself,and fell guttering mto 
its socket with a fiendish “fizz,” that Dé 
cast the book from him, rose from 5» 
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seat, stretched himself, and felt rather 
less inclination for bed than ever. 

He looked at his watch by the moon- 
licht. It wanted just five minutes to 
two. The heavy breathing of his com- 
panion testified the soundness of his sleep, 
and as Warren would not on any account 
have awaked him, conversation was out of 
the question. 

“Well, I can’t go to sleep while I feel 
thus, so it is no use thinking of it,” said 
the young man to himself, as he turned 
to the window, and was so forgetful of 
what might be the consequence to his un- 
conscious friend as to throw it open. 

The night air fell cool and freshening 
upon his hot brow, and enjoying the 
change, he stood there looking out. To 
the right, about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, ran the stream to which the proud 
country folks gave the title of river. A 
little beyond he could distinguish the 
slanting roof of Hawley Hall reflected 
clear in the moonlight. Before him, not 
a hundred yards away, stood the square 
old ‘church, overgrown to the very flag- 
staff on its summit with the ivy which 
had clambered its crumbling walls beyond 
the memory of man. He could see the 
churchyard, with its kindred stones stud- 
ding the green with flakes of white, and 
looking in the pale blue light of evening 
like their decaying tenants in winding- 
sheets haunting the scene of their re- 
pose. 

The deep silence of the night was 
broken, as the old clock struck the hour 


of two; and the inexpressible sense of 


quietness and solitude which succeeded 
was oppressive in the extreme. 

“The night has its secrets as well as 
man has,” said Warren, gloomily, ‘and 
the secrets of the one are too often the 
secrets of the other. I stand here, and 
Innocence is all I perceive around me; 
but I know that amongst the millions of 
my fellow-creatures, at this very mo- 
ment I speak, there are deeds being done 
and crimes consummated which 

He shuddered and said no more, for 
his thoughts reverted to his uncle Martin, 
and the mysterious incidents which had 
transpired at Hawley Hall. 

In looking down into the courtyard 
beneath, Frank’s attention was attracted 
to the fact that the roof of some out- 
house was about three feet below the 
window at which he was standing. From 
the lower part of this roof, and about a 
couple of feet lower down, ran the wall 
which protected the premises from a little 
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lane jutting into the high-road ; but sue 
an inefficient protection was it, that 
Warren at once saw how any person so 
disposed might easily climb the wall, aud 
either drop into the courtyard or mownt 
the roof of the aforesaid outhouse, and 
so with a spring gain that chamber win- 
dow. 


* How I should like to look at the old 
Hall with the moon shining on it. as | 
have seen it often in other and happier. 
alas! “far happier times,” he thought, 


elancing longingly in the direction of 


Hawley Hall. 


Scarcely was the thought formed in his 
brain when, actuated by one of those im- 
pulses which the most unromantie of us 
feel at times, but which are so much in 


the idiosyncrasy of heroes, he seized his 
hat, got cautiously out of the window, 


and ran along the wall, from which he 
sprang without hurt or difficulty to the 
ground. 

Arrived on terra firic, he looked hastily 
about him to ascertain his position, o! 
which having assured himsel!, he set off 
quickly towards Hawley Hall. But we 
will leave him for the present ; To- 
mantic adventure, the whole of 9 wil! 
be graphically recorded in the next chap- 
ter. Our business is now with his friend 
and companion, whom he had so thought- 
lessly lett peacefully slumbering, with the 
window wide open and the night breeze 


blowing full on his face. 
Four o’clock had some time struck, and 


Warren had not yet returned. Mr. 
Grantham was still reposing in solitude, 
if not tranquillity. For as that gentle- 
man was liable to sleep with | iouth 
open, and did so in fact that night, the 
natural consequence may weil be guessed. 
He turned two or three times uneasily 
in his bed, woke up with a guttural sound 
like that made by aclock when the chain 
runs down, and found himseif extremely 
confused, out of temper, and his jaw 
aching violently. 

‘Dear me, what a pain!” lie ejaculated, 
in a plaintive voice, sitting upright in huis 
bed, giving his nighteap a twitch, and 
staring wildly about him. “ Bless my 
heart! this is an extremels | room 
Why, St. George! there—there 1s th 
window open I” | ! 

Mr. Grantham jumped is ut of 
bed and closed the window. So naturally 
excited was he against Mr. Grumpus, 
Mrs. Grumpus, or anybody who might 
have been so negligent as to e thi 
window unfastened, that ' | action 
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of his arms was quite spasmodic, and he 
looked in his loose and ample nightgown 
like a bishop skipping. 

His head was confused and he couldn’t 
think well, added to which he was un- 
pleasantly conscious of that peculiar pain 
and dryness which those experience who 
in sleeping breathe through the mouth 
instead of the nostrils. He sat himself 
on the edge of a cane chair, and tried to 
collect his scattered thoughts. He won- 
dered how Warren had slept through it, 
and whether he felt as confused and un- 
comfortable as he did. 

“ Warren !” he murmured, slowly. 

No answer was of course elicited, War- 
ren being far away. 

‘Hem! Warren!” he repeated, in a 
louder key. ‘‘Gad, how soundly the lad 
sleeps, to be sure! Well, well. I used 
to sleep sounder than I do when I was 
his age. But—hum! it is strange he 
don’t answer rne!” 

Whereupon he crept softly to the bed 
on which our hero was supposed to be 
sleeping, and swept his hand cautiously 
over the pillow, of course without en- 
countering the expected face. It was 
with a sentiment akin to dismay that he 
scratched his own. 

“Gad, sir, he must have got in the 
wrong way—head heelsway !” 

And Mr. Grantham swept his hand 
over the foot with the same result. 

This was too much. The perplexed 
gentleman rubbed his eyes. He was 
awake; there was no mistake about that. 
There was the testimony of his tooth- 
ache. He again swept his hand over the 
bed to ascertain he was not deceived that 
way, and then sate in mute contemplation. 

Mr. Grantham had often heard how 
travellers were beguiled, robbed, nay, 
murdered, at road-side inns. He was not 
a man of vivid imagination, it is true, but 
such as he had was excited by those hor- 
rible novels on the top of which he had 
fallen asleep. That sleep had unfortu- 
nately confused his judgment. 

The thought occurred to him—surely 
the poor youth cannot be one of these 
victims! It was dreadful to think of, but 
Mr. Grantham’s head was so confused just 
then—(we don’t stop to consider minutely 
when we wake up suddenly from a dis- 
turbed sleep)—that he almost feared he 
didn’t know what. He cast his eye un- 


easily round the room. What weapon of 
defence or offence was there within his 
reach ? 
avidity. 


A poker, which ke secured with 
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. To make things worse, a sound fell op 
his ear which startled him. Was it a 
groan, a human groan? It Was, and a 
very loud one too. It appeared to come 
from the adjoining room, 

It was not then a matter for reflection 
the alternatives were clear. Should he, 
a soldier, who had won honour on Sala, 
manca’s field, should he remain inactive 
while a deed of crime was being done~ 
his friend the victim—when one good 
blow would save, perhaps, his life? No 
no, and a thousand noes besides. He 
would do his duty to the last, 

Pale, but undaunted, Mr. Grantham 
rose from his seat, and, in case of emer- 
gencies, pulled on his drawers, which in 
decorum he fastened. It casts no re- 
flection on his courage to say he thought 
not of his other garments. Grasping his 
weapon, he hastened from the room. 

In the passages it was pitchy dark. His 
progress was slow, for the locality was un- 
known to him; but as two or three more 
faintly moaning sounds greeted him more 
distinctly than before, he was convinced 
he was on the right track. So he groped 
along cautiously until he arrived at a 
door which was staxding open, through 
which ke entered with a defiant shout, 
for in this room he saw a female figure 
bending over a form prostrate upon a 
bed, which form was groaning piteously. 

Mr. Grantham might have saved hin- 
self all his trouble, for the case was 
simply this :—Mr. Grumpus, the landlord, 
suffered severely from spasms, and he had 
a severe attack that night. A jug of hot 
water was his invariable remedy, and 

this Mrs. Grumpus (who, luckily for Mr. 
Grantham, had dressed herself) had pro- 
cured, and was holding to her husband's 
lips, he sipping infinitesimal drops, and 
his eyes blinking with anguish when a 
larger gulp went down. 

‘The demoniacal shout of Mr. Grantham, 
and the startling aspect of lus night- 
gown and lofty cap, produced upon Mrs. 
Grumpus some vague idea ol the aay 
natural, aud deprived her of her se I. 
control. A cry of terror pealed irom ie 
lips, and losing her hold of the jug J's 
as Mr. Grumpus (who was as frigutence 
as she was) was about to utter a cry ° 
horror in unison, the consequence 
that the whole of the scalding liquid * 
into his ready mouth. A yell ud sea , 
spluttering ensued which baflles aesen? 
tion. 

‘Sanguinary woman!” 
Grantham, rushing forward ; 











shall——why, eh! Bless my heart!” with the threat from his tyrant of a 
His uplifted hand fell helpless to his “strait-veskit” if he wasn’t quiet, and 
side, and he looked hastily to the door as a brief address (which irritated hin the 
though he would have fled. more) to the young man who wasn’t 
For there where he expected Warren’s _ there. 
handsome face—mutilated, perhaps, but The key was then turned upon the 
handsome still—he saw a fat and fleshy angry gentleman, whom a new and no 
head that looked all mouth and night- less exciting adventure awaited. But to 
cap. keep up the thread of our story, we must 
“Why—why, where is he, then?” now follow the footsteps of Warren to 
ejaculated the unfortunate gentleman, Hawley Hall. 


faltering. ouinmaion 
“He!—who? Good gracious, what 
does he mean ?”? demanded the terrified CHAPTER XXXI. 


landlady, appealing to the ceiling. 
“Who ?—why, ma’am, bless my soul! 
poor Mr. Warren.” * Now, then, for the poor oid hall !’’ said 
“Where you ought to be, guv’nor,I Frank, starting off in the directiou. A 
suspect—in bed,” replied a voice behind few minutes’ walking brought him to the 
him, and Mr. Grantham felt his arms precincts of the well-remembered park, 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


piuned behind his back by the ostler, Here every spot was familiar to him. In 
who, alarmed at the cries, had hastened yonder running brook he had often and 
into the room. often amused himself by fishing for tittle- 


“You rascal, he isn’t,” roared the bats; and the oak whose boughs now 
other, struggling fruitlessly to shake off covered him was the first he had ever 


the grasp. climbed. 
“Poor gentleman, he is mad!” said “With what different feelings do lL 
Mrs. Grumpus, with commiseration. revisit these scenes from those when 1 left 
“Woman! don’t ¢all me poor. St. them, but two short years ago! I was 
George !—damme!””: then a youth, with little to care for; now 


“What shall I do with him, mum?” I am a man, older with anxiety than 
said the ostler, paying no heed to the years, who comes to my early home, not 
struggles of his victim. with pleasure, but with pain.” 

“Take him back to his own room, poor There is something in returning to the 
gentleman, and—and lock him in,” re- scenes of our childhood which of itself 
- the lady. “I pray to heaven that inspires melancholy, and conjures up 
1€ may not, in his fury, do any harm to within the breast a sentiment of kindred 
the young gentleman as brought him with all around us. When the wanderer 
here.” turns his straying steps once more—steps 

Mr. Grantham only groaned. that are strong and firm—to the grassy 

“Come along, old cock,” said his sod they have pressed with the feeble 
captor, with disgusting familiarity, as he tread of the infant, if the tear starts un- 
dragged him away. “I say, old fellow, bidden to the eye, who shall say it is a 
but don’t you think you ought to be tear the man may blush to shed * 
ashamed of yourself, a comin’ into a “Why have I been alone—alone, as 
lady’s room without dressing yourself it were, in the world, since my very child- 
fust ? Oh, fie for shame !” hood ?” poor Warren pursued. “ Why am 

“You—you impertinent s-s-s—St. I different from every other man around 
George!” Was all the unhappy soldier me? Who has there ever been to love 
could gasp out; his choler and indigna- or care forme? I have never known a 
tion choked him. He was conscious how mother’s tender regard nor a fathers 
little he merited the taunt. Had he not, protecting hand—nay, it Is [ who am 
even when under the influence of his first called upon to avenge his wrongs 


maddening apprehensions—had he not, It must be very gratifying to all parties 
With scrupulous delicacy, been careful who take an interest in Warren that he 
about his under-clothing? It was exas- made the above little speech, inasmuch as 
perating beyond endurance ; he could only it fully establishes his claiin to the title 
groan. of hero, it being just such @ jerora - 


as a veritable hero, uuder sim! 
stances, would be sure to utte! | 
Frank had been resting ®gainst the 


Expostulation was useless, and decla- 
mation was cut short. Mr. Grantham 
was tlirust ignominiously into the room, 
10 
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trunk of an old elm tree which had years 
before been struck with lightning, and 
which was reported by the superstitious 
country people to be the nocturnal resort 
of fairies and elfin monsters in divers 
shapes. But whether it was that the 
spritish gentry were disinclined that night 
—or rather morning—for their ordinary 
gambols, or whether the young heir to 
the estate was the object of their peculiar 
protection, is a matter which is open to 
question ; but certain it is that the young 
man saw nothing to disturb him, and from 
all the numerous shrubs by which he 
passed not a single dwarf, with terriers’ 
ears and yellow face, peeped forth. 

In the midst of his reflections, Warren 
heard the church clock chime the half 
hour, and roused by the sound, he hast- 
ened forward into the broad walk, which, 
with noble limes planted on either side— 
their branches arching overhead until 
they touched—formed the principal ap- 
proach to Hawley Hall. 

Down this avenue he went, and pre- 
sently arrived at the fine but quaint old 
building itself. 

How often had he contemplated that 
noble front which reared itself before 
him! How, as a child, a youth, and a 
young man, and in what different circum- 
stances from those in which he was now 
placed! How often in the summer time, 
basking in the afternoon’s sun, had he 
lain himself down on the green sward and 
watched the lazy smoke as it curled above 
the roof from those tall and jagged chim- 
neys! How often had he tried to count 
those many gable-ends, and listened to 
the chirping of the swallow, who built her 
nest beneath the eaves! He remembered 
with a smile how often he had looked 
with blinking eyes of admiration on those 
grim, fantastic windows, with their count- 
less panes of glass, cut out in diamond 
forms; and how, when the sun at noon 
shone on them, he had wondered, in the 
innocence of his childish heart, if the 
diamonds from the Indies, which he had 
heard so much about, were half as bright 
as these. 

With another sigh, as these memories 
came crowding upon him, Warren turned 
away, and passed by the side of the red- 
brick wall to the back of the mansion. 

_Ithink | have said that Hawley Hall 
did not appear to have been built in a 
day, but to have been erected by little 
bits—a wing here and another there—at 
different times, and by different hands. 

Hubert’s Tower, which formed the 
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angle of the western wing, was 

portion of the building, and See 
germ, as it were, from which the remain. 
der had sprung. The legend about this 
tower, which Warren was in the act of 
relating on one occasion to his friend 
Charles, when he was interrupted by the 
— of his uncle, I give in a condensed 

The tradition ran that during the Par. 
liamentary Wars that tower—even then 
called Hawley Hall—was in the possession 
of the young, handsome, and brave Hubert 
de Warren, who was a staunch Royalist, 
and garrisoned the place for the king, 
He held it faithfully for Charles for some 
time; and Prince Rupert—so the legend 
went—had a revel one night in the great 
hall with his hard-drinking cavaliers; and 
the silver tankard from which his highness 
quaffed his libations, was still preserved 
in the family as a sanctified relic under 
the title of ‘ Rupert’s Cup.” 

But it fell out, unluckily for Hubert 
and the king’s cause, that General Fairfax 
found himself with an army of Round- 
heads in that neighbourhood, and de- 
spatched a company of soldiers to reduce 
the place. 

Captain Mervyn—now better known as 
Preach-the- Wind—who commanded the 
company, was a skilful soldier, and, as 
his name betokened, an eloquent preacher 
and psalm-singer, and, on the whole, an 
excellent saint and servant of Christ. He 
was also Hubert’s personal enemy, having 
—prior to his conversion and the seemg 
of what I believe he called “the new 
light”’—seduced and deserted, under cir- 
cumstances of such barbarity that I can- 
not record them, De Warren’s beloved 
and only sister, the unfortunate Margaret. 

It may, therefore, be easily underst 
that young De Warren fought his little 
fortress to the last extremity, resolving 
to die rather than submit to his detes 
foe. From the tower which afterwards 
bore his name, he shot Mervyn with 
own hand, and saw him fall wounded 
carried to the rear. Many others of 7 
besiegers shared the same fate, al - 
little garrison, now themselves greatly 
reduced in number, were preparing b 
sally out and cut their way through the 

a as d had been 
foe. But by this time a petar 
brought and fixed against the pongo 
gate, which in another minute had beet 
blown down. Further resistance wa 
useless ; nothing could save the little . 
from falling into the hands of i” pat 
liamentary troops. Filled with espall, 
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and rather than fall into the power of his 


be productive of some discovery 
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hated enemy, who might be yet living, to throw light on the subject nearest to 


the young soldier resolved upon self- his heart. 
destruction, and shouting the war-cry of 


himself from the battlements into the 


moat beneath. The moat had been dry _ said, “come what come will.” 


He opened the door, and entere 


1. dear 
the De Warrens, he had precipitated did not oppress him, for faith upheld him. 


these hundred years, and was filled up As the door opened, the softened glare 

with earth and stones, but the spirit of of the moon fell upon a flight of stone 

Hubert was believed still to haunt the steps, worn and eaten in the middle with 

spot where his body had perished. age and decay. These stairs conducted 

As Frank recalled this legend to his mto a chamber, which was culled the 
recollection. he remembered that his library now, though it went by some 
uncle Martin generally encouraged the other name in Hubert’s time. 
belief in this story, and did all he could It was with a pardonable amount of 
to keep him or any one else from that nervousness that Warren set his foot 
part of the building; yet he, Martin, upon the lower stair; but mustering 
passed much of his time there, in his courage, and endeavouring to shake oif 
hbrary, which was a little room leading an ominous apprehension whiicl haunted 
to the portrait gallery. him, he with a bold step ascended the 

Warren then demanded of himself, as__ flight. 
he had often done before, how it was Of course in the turning—for tlie steps 
that Martin, who was usually most scep- wound spirally—he was in utter darkness; 
tical of the supernatural, ever treating but as soon as he arrived on the landing, 
it with a sneer, should in this case have he was again enabled to see. ‘The library 
rather striven to encourage the idle tale. door was open; through it he entered. 

“Perhaps here the unhallowed deed ‘There was, indeed, now no need of a 

was done!” he thought, with a shudder. light other than nature suppli d, for the 
“This very tower, perhaps, has echoed moon-light flooded in at the lOWS, 
with my father’s unavailing cries; here making every object as clearly visible as 
—here, perhaps, his bones are mouldering in the day. : | 7 

into dust! Great Heaven!—but why For the reason before stated, the interior 
should l fear? I come to avenge “i of this chamber, so far at least as the fur- 

Speaking his thoughts thus aloud, he  niture and fitting up were concerned, bore 
came to the little nail-studded door, a modern and comfortable appearance, 
through which Martin had emergedon the though the lattice windows, which cast 
night he was first introduced in this book. their shadows of trellis-work across the 
It was perhaps by chance, or merely in- floor, spoke eloquently how years and 
stinet, that he placed his hand upon the centuries had rolled away. 
lateh, and tried it. To his surprise the In the middle of the room wer : table 
door was unfastened and opened with and writing materials, and an arm-chair 
ease; for he knew that it was his uncle’s seemed to have been pushed carelessly 
invariable custom to turn the key in the aside. The floor was litterea with torn 
lock whenever he came through. papers, of which a few, toget = 

“| suppose in his sudden summons to some books, were scattered on the “e e. 
London, he must have forgotten his usual The young man did not re a in re 
caution,” he thought. ‘ Perhaps in this chamber, but finding the doo wen 
may be the hand of Providence to bring from it into the portrait _ nding 
about its own great ends !” open, he passed through that also. 

There are times in excitement, espe- _ ‘The first view of this erg ing =~ 
Clally, when impulse takes the place in inspired him with sg — if oe tall 
the ‘guidance of our actions which is berating sound of his footstep, as it f 
commonly the office of the understanding. upon the deathly tine tes “ane ae 
We do a thing for which, if asked, we vailed, sent a nee na piesa 
could give no adequate reason, other his heart, which he towns 
than that we are impelled to do it. master. ae | - 

It was something of this, though not Before him was ” er a nen, 
wholly so, which actuated Warren. In- long and —— h ‘. 
dependently of impulse and curiosity, he traits ol the ssenestment aies 
thoucht that it might be his duty toenter The tall windows of stain ty 

. a the room, and the qua. ybich 


that tower, inasmuch as his doing so might 






*T will leave no stone unturned.” he 
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decorated them were reflected on the 
ground, and upon the pictures on the fur- 
ther side distorted shadows on a ground 
of blue. 

Banners, swords, petronels, pikes, 
matchlocks, and muskets hung upon the 
walls and between the portraits of their 
former owners—portraits which in that 
deceitful glare, seemed ready to start from 
the canvas, 

First, on the right-hand side, came the 
founder of the family, Hubert de Warren, 
whose fate is recorded. Grim on the 
canvas he stood, clad in all the frivolous 
costume of a cavalier; the slouched hat, 
the gay feather, the slim moustache and 
pointed imperial, Painted by his side 
was the long trenchant rapier, which had 
done such havoe at Edge Hill—the same, 
in fact, which Warren saw suspended 
above him, The date when the picture 
was taken was 1641. Opposite to Hubert, 
on the other side of the gallery, was his 
sister, the unfortunate Margaret. There 
the unhappy girl was depicted also in the 
costume of the time, the loose draperies, 
which hung gracefully about her form. 
In her hand was a vellum book, with 
golden clasp—most probably a bible. A 
slight, delicate figure she was, with sunny 
hair, a fair complexion, and soft eyes, that 
looked all meekness, innocence, and love. 
Poor child! she was but eighteen then, 
aud the betrayer had not yet darkened 
her brother’s door. 

Next to Hubert came an old gentle- 
man ina wig. He was his predecessor’s 
nephew, and a lawyer of eminence to 
boot. He gained much odium through 
his connexion with the judicial murder 
of Lord Russell and the brave Algernon 
Syduey. Date of portrait 1677. Next 
came a gentleman with long curls. He 
was a beau of the time of Anne, and re- 
puted a great wit. He was taking a 
pinch of snuff when he was painted in 
1703. His lady, opposite, was a frightful 
old creature with a hook nose, and whom 
he had married for her money. She wore 
prodigious hoops, and little shoes with 
high heels—just such a female, in fact, 
as the apparition in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Tapestried Chamber. Warren felt posi- 
tively afraid to look at her, for fear she 
should grin. Then came others, and 
amongst them Sir Peter Warren, knighted 
by George II., and created an earl, so it 
was sald, by the Pretender, in whose 
cause he fell at Culloden. Date 1740. 

He now arrived at the spot where his 
father’s portrait should be, but where it 
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still was not. “ My worthy uncle is 4 
long while geiting that new frame made.” 
he said, with a grim smile. “ Wel] well 
we like not to be reminded of one evil 
deeds.” 

_ He was scarcely conscious that he had 
given verbal expression to his thoughts 
and his voice sounded so sepulchral in 
that lonely place amidst the portraits of 
the dead, that Warren shuddered with a 
superstitious dread. 

Just as he was about to quit the gal. 
lery, having now completed his survey 
of the pictures, his eye alighted on an 
object in a corner, which looked like 
a frame similar to those which enclosed 
the other portraits. Approaching it, 
he discovered it was indeed what it ap. 
peared to be. It was obviously a pic- 
ture with its face turned to the wall. It 
required the exertion of some strength 
to move it, which, however, having 
effected, he was surprised that the front 
was covered with a sheet of green baize. 
This covering he also removed, and the 
countenance of a young man stood re- 
vealed. It was a face that was truly 
handsome, and the skill of the artist 
appeared to have been exerted upon it to 
the utmost. It stood out clear and pro- 
minent from the back-ground, and viewed 
at a distance in that fickle light might 
have been mistaken for the living man. 
The dark, wavy hair, and the strongly 
delineated features, stood out in bold re- 
lief, and there was something in the deep 
dark eye which bespoke a lively imagwa- 
tion in the possessor. 

Warren felt a presentiment of whom 
this portrait was, and with a throbbing 
pulse he stooped and read the words as 
in the other, “ Francis Warren, 1800. 

“My poor father!” he cried, mourt- 
fully, ‘‘ and is an obscure corner, then, 
fitting place for thee? Oh, if thy spint 
hovers about this spot, bear witness, oh 
my father, to the vow I utter, that Iv il 
never rest till I have probed the mystery 
of thy death to the very end, and bronges 
thy murderers to the condign punishmen 
they deserve.” : 
Soaanale had the words faded from w 
lips ere a loud scream from above ae 
the stillness of the night. W — he 
rooted to the spot, and it required ond 
calm logic of his understanding weed 
vince him that that unearthly — = 
but the cry of an owl, who had buil 
habitation in the turret’s shade. hot 

At this moment, also, the moon § , 
out her rays with increased effulgence, 





and as they played with flickering gleam 
across the painting, Frank almost thought 
the eyes began to move and the lips to 
smile a benediction on him. But all this 
he, of course, knew was mere imagina- 
tion, since pictures don’t do such things, 
even in romances, unless some one is con- 
cealed behind them, which in this case 
there certainly was not. 

But if there were no person behind it, 
there was, however, another picture with 
its face also to the wall, and which War- 
ren, with no less curiosity than in the 
former instance, uncovered. As he did 
so a sharp exclamation burst from his 
lips, and the frame nearly fell from his 


hands. It was the portrait of a beautiful 
girl. Under it were the words, “ Eliza- 


beth Warren, 1804.” In this girl’s face 
he recognised the miniature in his golden 
locket. He knew, therefore, that that 
miniature was of his own mother. He 
had seen this picture many years before; 
so long since it was, however, that his 
recollection of it was only as the vague 
depiction of a dream. 

“Great heaven!” he cried, “by what 
strange mystery is it that my father’s 
murderer should have the portrait of his 
victim’s wife ?” 

Having regarded this portrait for what 
anybody under different circumstances 
would have deemed an unconscionable 
time, Frank at length rose to his feet, 
and, with a deep-drawn sigh, covered the 
frame with the green baize as he had 
found it, and stood the pictures again 
with their faces to the wall. hen, 
taking another survey of the tapestry, he 
returned to the library. 

The moon had greatly shifted since he 
was here before, which reminded him how 
far the morning had advanced. 

“ Five o’clock !” he ejaculated. “Then 
I must have been in this place more than 
two hours. It is a good job that none of 
the simple villagers have seen me, or they 
would have thought poor Hubert haunted 
the tower in real earnest.” 

So saying, he was about to retrace his 

Steps down the winding staircase, when 
chancing to pick up a piece of paper that 
was lying on the table, he read these 
words— 
_ “—— he lastly accused me of murder- 
ing his father ;—what tale he has got hold 
of Heaven only knows! For God’s sake 
come to me immediately! ‘This affair has 
made me very ill; I fear there is some 
terrible mis ——” 

Here the word broke off. 





It seemed 








= 
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to be part of a letter which had been torn 
into pieces. Frank searched every scrap 
of paper he could find in hopes of being 
able to read some more. But all his 
efforts were in vain, and he supposed his 
uncle had probably torn the letter and 
destroyed it, except perhaps the morsel 
he had so strangely discovered. 

Compelled unwillingly to relinquish the 
search, he at length descended the stairs 
with his treasure in his pocket. Ar- 
rived in the open air, he closed the door 
behind him, and then hastened on his way 
to the White Horse, where a new adven- 
ture awaited hin. But as this partook 
very much of the ludicrous, I shall begin 
a new chapter to recount it, as my notions 
of the congruous are far too proper to 
affix such incidents to a sensational chap- 
ter like this. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. GRANTHAM’S MISFORTUNE. 


Upon his arrival at the White Horse 
after his nocturnal excursion, rank first 
attempted to scale the wall, and as he 
had calculated previously to starting on 
that romantic adventure, he found but 


little more difficulty in getting up than 
he had in getting down, __ 

“So far so good,” was his congratu- 
latory remark, as he accomplished this 


feat. “ We need not rise early, so after 
all I shall have the chavce of three or 
four hours’ sleep. If I do get to sleep, 


what kind of dreams I shall have, heaven 
only knows !” ae aes 
Of course by the word “chance” which 


he so emphasized, he simply meant that 
he would have the opportunity of going 
to sleep for three or four hours if his 
anxiety would permit him. But he pre- 
sently discovered to his cost that this 
chance was very much lessened by a cir- 
cumstance he little anticipated, for by the 
time he had reached the roof of the out- 
house, to his dismay he perceived that 
the window was closed. 


“ Here’s a pretty nx, upon my nn . 

: : 4 orem no e 
he muttered, fretfully. ‘‘ There 1s no help 
for it, however. 1 suppose | must get 
down again, and walk about untu the 

ied.” | 
place is ope! saat 


But not feeling quite reconciled te 
uncomfortable alternative, he clamberet 


up to the window and essayed to open it, 
dio ame bar ao py tot 
thinking it might have been on! — 





to by the wind. Of course 4 
; it will be remem- , 


yours were in vain, as tt wil 
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bered that Mr. Grantham had fastened it 
securcly, 

It, will also be recollected that we left 
Mr. Grantham led, or rather forced into 
bis chamber, and m a state of high in- 
dignation at the provoking imputation 
cast upon his sanity, and the impertinent 
observations of the ostler, which seemed 
to reflect upon his delicacy if not actually 
his morality. 

‘To think that I, a soldier and a gen- 
tleman, should have to submit to such 
indignities as these,” he groaned, in an 
agony of spirit. “ And this, too——” 

And bere a plaintive whistling sound 
was emitted from the unfortunate gentle- 
man’s nose, the effect of the cold he had 
caught by the window being open. Then 
his thoughts diverged after his absent 
friend, and he muttered something about. 
the “unhappy youth.” 

lf Mr. Grantham had looked out of 
the window just then he would have scen 
the “ unhappy youth” preparing to scale 
the wall. But that gentleman was too 
full of emotion to indulge his curiosity 
with the view of a churchyard by day- 
break, so instead of going to the window 
he settled his mightcap, and, frowning 
ominously, returned to bed. He had not 
reposed himself more than five minutes— 
a period which to him seemed an age— 
when a strange scratching sound grated 
on lis ear. 

** Mice or rats, of course! You must 
expect such vermin in a murderous den 
like this. Gad! they eall it the White 
Horse ; J’d sooner sleep in the Black 
Hole!” 

But the sound increasing, Mr. Grantham 
was constrained to Jook up. He rubbed 
his eyes. Yes; a man was evidently try- 
ing to force his way through the window. 
There was no doubt of that. Mr. Gran- 
tham, in lis present state of mind, would 
have seen villany in virtue itself. 

“Oh yes, of course; robbers, thieves, 
murderers, naturally. I suppose my turn 
has come now,” he muttered, with bitter 
sarcasm. “ But, St. George!” he con- 
tinued, with energy, “I would have them 
to know that Jack Grantham will not sur- 
render without a struggle. I, who was 
complimented by Wellington himself at 
Salamanca, for my coolness and prudence 
in the moment of danger, am not the 
man to do that. Gad! but I’ll pink you, 
my fine fellow—St. George !” 

_ And as if endowed with the spirit of 
the English army, and to bear out his 
character for coolness and prudence, Mr. 
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— seized his poker, which the 
him to preserve, and vested ike cow 
‘0 preserve, and rushed likea torrent 
at the imagined thief, never Supposing for 
an instant that this latter was no other 
than his lamented friend; for Mr. Gran. 
tham was one of those men who reverse 
the adage, to look before you leap. He 
literally leapt before he looked. 

Now, I ask the reader to imagine, if he 
ean, what Frank outside must have felt 
when he saw dimly through the window 
a figure clad in white furiously flourishine 
a weapon, come charging full in his face 
with the impetuosity of an avalanche. 

And I would ask also, what might be 
presumed as the natural consequence? 
‘The consequence was, that the unlucky 
youth lost his presence of mind, and, 
starting involuntarily backwards, fell 
from his standing-place, head over heels, 
just as the poker came through the win. 
dow with a terrific crash. 

Fortunately, if unpleasantly, for him, 
there was a large butt of rain water stand- 
ing beneath. Into this poor Warren 
floundered with such a splash as not only 
sprinkled but startled a shortsighted little 
gentleman who was shaving himself at an 
open window hard by. As this little gen- 
tleman was an astronomer, and, as I have 
leard, a member of the Royal Society, 
his deductions flowed into their natural 
channel. 

“Hum! Bless my heart, that was 
something fell from the heavens surely?” 
he interjected, wiping his wet nose and 
spectacles, with admiring wonder. 

Meanwhile our saturated hero, uncon- 
scious of all this, serambled out of his 
bath the best way he could, and in his 
present state of dripping wetness, he did 
not scruple to summon the inmates of the 
house. , 

The domestics were luckily by this 
astir, and the ostler quickly let him i; 
nor was he much more surprised to seet 
heir of Hawley in such a pitiable plight 
than he was to see him there at all. 

“Vy, sir, vere did you come from : 
asked the ostler, gaping with astonishment, 
which even respect could not concea’. 

“Out of the rain-tub, my man, 
plied Warren, smiling feebly. that 

Now, the ostler knew very well " 
the young man had gone into the a0 be 
with Mr. Grantham on the al 
night; he knew also that the ram 
stood under the window of that room, sof 
believing the elder gentleman to beou ; 

sgpte on, . eon 
his mind, he, with a logical sagacity, 
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cluded that Mr. Grantham had thrown 
his companion out of the window. 

“Poor gentleman,” said he, with sym- 
athy, “he’s clean gone.” 

“Gone!— who’s gone?” demanded 
Frank, who wanted to change his clothes. 

“Vy, sir, the poor gentleman as you 
brought——” 
~ “Why, where has he gone to 

“Lord bless your heart, sir, 1 mean 
cranky !” 

Warren, with inward merriment, at 
once divined the true state of affairs; but 
willing to humour the joke, he pretended 
to enter into the other’s views, and the 
two proceeded to the room in which Mr. 
Grantham was chuckling at his exploit. 
The man unlocked the door with great 
circumspection, and followed our hero at 
a uieelis safe distance. . 

“Mind, sir! he’s a dangerous old 
trump, I tell yer,” he said. 

“We mustn’t excite him,” said Frank. 

“Eh!” said Mr. Grantham. “Gad, 
sir !—young Frank, is that you ?” 

“Poor gentleman; don’t let him come 
out, sir,” said the ostler. 

“Gad, sir, but what’s all this 2” said 
Mr. Grantham again. 

“Calm yourself, my dear sir, you'll be 
better by-and-by,” said Warren, with in- 
tense syinpathy. “Calm yourself, Mr. 
Grantham, for your daughter’s sake.” 

This was too much for mortal to bear. 

Mr. Grantham at first opened his eyes 
and mouth to their extreme extension 
with wonder. He gasped, and then, as 
the truth dawned on him, he groaned 
dismally. Warren, too, he thought, de- 
lieved him mad. 
_ “You—you, too—you, for whom I did 
it all!” he cried, reproachfully. ‘‘ You 
—you—St. George! but I am a poor 
Creature, and what is to become of 
me ?”’ 

Frank had no heart to carry the de- 
ception further, so, bursting into the 
Shout. of laughter which he would have 
found it difficult longer to restrain, he 
Shook his victim by the hand, and told 
him all. 

“This is a little instalment, you know, 
sir,” he said, “‘of what I owe you for 
sending me into that nasty tub.” 

“Gad! you rogue, you,” returned Mr. 
Grantham, laughing as heartily; “but 
you must take this horrible cold you have 
given me through leaving the window 
Open, into the per contra; and then, St. 
George ! if you catch one too, I think we 
may balance accounts. Here, you rascal, 


>? 





he added, throwing a half-crown 

now respectful ostler, “take this, and 
gad, sir! if I’m mad, it’ll make you wis! 
you had more mad people come to the 


White Horse. Ha, ha! and my costume. 


certainly—he, he, he! was not quite 
proper; but, St. George! my drawers— 
see, I have them on now.” 


Frank and his friend did not rise that 
morning till nearly nine. 

The little slip of paper he had found 
was read and re-read, but as it contained 
nothing which Frank did not already 
know, no information was to be abstracted 
from it. 

** What can this unfinished word be. 
I wonder ?” said Warren. “ Mis—chief 
—mischief, perhaps ?” 

**Qr—‘ take’—mistake, may be *”’ re- 
turned the other. 

* Speculation is useless. The question 
is, what are we to do? Since my uncle 
has gone away—goodness knows whither 
—I suppose there is no help for if but to 
go away also—unless, you would like to 
take a walk over and look at the Hall?” 

“Gad, young Warren, if we do that 
we may hear where he lias gone to. At 
any rate, it may be worth the while.” 

Accordingly, Frank and his counsellor, 
who, however impetuous and hasty in lis 
own affairs, was capable of giving some 

rudent advice in the case of others, 
set out together towards the scene of the 


former’s late adventures. 

“ Gad, sir, but don’t you say that you 
think the old servant is mixed up in the in- 
trigue between your uncle and Manning?” 


“Yes,” replied Frank, reflectively. “| 
feel assured that on the day when I and 
Charles Batherley went unexpectedly to 


the Hall, Robert knew of the presence of 
that man, and that he found means of 
communicating to my uncle the notice of 
our arrival.” | 

“Then, by St. George, if mas 
well to try and sift that old rascal, 

‘‘} don’t think we shall get much out 
of old Robert,” said Warren. 

™ Pooh, pooh ! my lad,” rep lied the 
other with confidence ; “‘ we can’t expect 
our musket to go off, if we don’t ran 

wder into it.” 

“There is no harm in trying.” 
“Harm? Gad, sir, I shoul! 
not. If we'd have beaten abo 

bush, we should never have ¢ 
manca.” | _ 

But this conversation had brought 
them to Hawley Hall. 
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THE TESTS OF LOVE. 


Woman, whose magic the strongest disarms, 
(Oh, that the Fates would avert it!) 
Often with too irresistible charms 
Wins a true heart to desert it. 
Trust not the eyes that are lovingly glancing, 
Trust not the lips that are laden with smiles, 
Trust not the tones to the soul so entrancing— 
She who so oft is man’s pleasure enhancing 
Fools him as oft with her wiles ! 


- Yes, there are “ creatures of beauty and light,” 

Fickle in heart as in action ; 

Careless of such as are long “ out of sight,” 

Distance dispelling attraction : 

She who was given to man as a blessing, 

Often allures him, then deals him a blow, 
Turns in disdain from the lips she was pressing, 
Tortures the heart she was fondly caressing, 

Makes him a victim of woe! 


Few are the fair who Adversity’s shock 
Heed not—with lofty devotion 
Standing, as doth the immoveable rock, 
*Mid the wild billows of ocean! 
‘“‘ Hearts” (so misnomered) are often resigned 
To the most worthless, if sons of Success— 
Fitter for such than the good and refined ; 
Slighted, forsaken, when Fate’s adverse wind 
Plunges their barks in distress ! 


Rest not then, man, ou those symptoms revealed, 
Commonly love-proofs believed ; 

Poor is the ground they for confidence yield 
Him whom they erst have deceived. 

Many have given the heart undivided 
To those by Fancy as seraphs enduea ; 

Absence, affliction, have proved them misguided, 

Broken their idols, their judgment derided, 
Shattered their faith in the good! 


Such are love’s tests, and by such tests alone 

Can its real power be measured ; 

Only by one or the other is shown 

What hearts deserve to be treasured : 
Fanned by Proximity, Fortune, Attention, 

That may be kept for awhile in a flame 
Which but for this might soon suffer declension, 
And by degrees, in a hopeless suspension, 

Lose both its aspect and name. 
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* * Earl Russell communicated to the College of ‘Physicians that he had received a Despatch 


& 


from her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to ithe effect that Cholera had been raging fearfull 
and that the only remedy of any service was Chiorodyne.—See LANCET, December Eas ma 


Extract of a Despatch from her Majesty's Oonsul at Manilla, transmitted t 
J. T. Davenport by Earl Russell. sd jon ee Te : 

“The remedy most efficacious in its effects: (in Epidemic Cholera) has been 
found to be CuLoRovYNE, and with a small quantity give to me by Dr. Burke 
I have saved several lives.” |... 45 aiditeiesrit oo8 diiw tr 
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CAUTION. 


CHLORODYWNE. 


IN CHANCERY. 
VICE-CHANCELLOR Sir W. P. Wood, stated that. Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 


t 





doubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Defendant Freeman were delibe- 
rately untrue, and he regretted to say that they had been sworn to, Eminent hospital Physicians of London, 
stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer cf Chiorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and 


mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13th, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned against 
using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refreshing sleep, relieves pain, calms the system, restor¢s 


the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body, without creating any 
of those unpleasant results attending the use. of opium. Old and young may take it at al! hours and times, 
when requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while 


medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases : 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 





Important Testimonials from numerous Medical Men accompany each Bottle. 





CAUTION,—Always ask for “ Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that hia name is 
on the Government Stamp. Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by al! Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-St., Bloomsbury-Sq., 
London. 


VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS OF SPANISH. AND OTHER WINES. 























Per Doz, SEE j Per Doz. 

Xeres Comida Sherry, Golden 18s. The Vintage Port (No.1). . 20s. 

Ditto ditto, Pale : 20s 300 Fine old Bottled. . . . . 488. 

: ‘ : : [and ds. 

High-class Amontillados, from 44s. OPINIONS. | superior A wv, ate. 

CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, CHAM-| 1 =| Fino old COGNAC, LIQUEURS, and 
PAGNES, &c. of celebrated growths. PRESS. SPIRITS, &e. of all kinds. 








14, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON 


(FOUR DOORS SOUTH OF NEW OXFORD STREET). 


THE VINTAGE ALMANAC, Price-List & Testimonials, sent Post-free. 
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BENSON'S WATCHES, 


GLOGKS, JEWELLERY, ‘SILVER ‘& ELECTRO-PLATE, 
\ 


fi? __..J..W. BENSON, 
LUDGATE HILL; LONDON, Ec, 


“(Established 1749), 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER BY WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


has fitted up extensive Workshops with Steam-machinery for the production of Clocks and 
Time-pieces of every description. 


WATCHES 


adapted for every class, climate, and country. Wholesale and Retail. Chronometers, Duplex, 
Levers, Horizontal, Repeating, Centre Seconds,- Keyless, and Chronographs, at 22, 2s, to.200 


ee CLOCKS: 


Drawing, Dining, and Bedroom, Bracket, Carriage, Disiects Turret, Stable, or Office, at 1, As, 


to 1000 Guineas. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The movements are of the finest quality which the art of horology is at present capable of pro- 
ducing.” —ZJilustrated London News, November 8, 1862. 
. “Some of them are’of great beauty, and if the English watch-trade only follow up with the same 
spirit and success this first attempt to compete with foreigners in decorative watches, there seems to be 
no reason why we should not get the trade entirely into our own hands.”—Times, June 23, 1862. 


BENSON’S 4-GUINEA LONDON-MADE 


Patent Lever Watch, Capped and Jewelled, strong Silver Cases, made in four sizes, from 1§ to 
® inches in diameter. This Watch is suitable for every body, and is without doubt the best, 
cheapest, and most accurate Watch manufactured in this country. 


BENSON’S. £2 10s. HORIZONTAL: WATCH, 


Jewelled, &c., strong Silver Cases, 1} to 2 inches in diameter, a sound and useful Watch. 


BENSON’S 5-GUINEA GOLD WATCH, 


Horizontal Movement, Jewelled in 4 holes, and all the late improvements, soubtnel with 8 
rich artistically-engraved case and dial, making it a model of elegance. . 


20,000 OTHER WATCHES 


in stock, for prices of which see the Pamphlet. 
The above Watches are sent free and safe by post to all parts of Mnpland, Scotland, Wales, 
or Ireland. If to India or the Colonies 5s..each_extra. 


A PROFUSELY-ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


of Watches, Clocks, and Chains, descriptive of every construction of-Watch made, with their 
prices, post-free for 2 stamps, from which buyers can select. Also a Catalogue of Silver 
Electro Plate, containing 300 illustrations, post-free for 6 stamps. 











J. W. BENSON, 


Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, and of the Chronograph Dial, by which 
was timed “ The Derby” of 1862,.1863, 1864, and 1865. 


Prize Medalist, Class 33, and Honourable Mention, Class 15. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
99 Westbourne Grove. ‘| 164 Tottenham Court Bond 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON: 


















